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FOREWORD 


John  0.  Rowe,  University  of  California  Davis  class  of  1913,  has  had  a 
unique  life-long  relationship  with  the  Davis  campus  —  he  was  born  nearby, 
and  raised  his  family  and  his  purebred  livestock  next  door.  His  knowledge 
of  the  early  days  and  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Davis  campus  and  surrounding 
areas,  the  beginnings  of  the  livestock  industry  and  of  farm  organizations 
are  recollections  many  of  which  have  never  been  recorded  until  this  memoir. 

Rowe’s  characteristics  may  be  typical  of  the  hardy  people  who  began 
things  in  California  —  strength  for  the  long  days  in  agriculture  and 
stubborn  pride  and  individualism  which  saw  them  through  the  hard  times. 

And,  he  has  always  expressed  his  American  right  of  free  speech  vigorously 
when  he  felt  his  community,  university  or  industry  needed  some  prodding. 
Chancellor  James  Meyer  of  the  Davis  campus  commented  as  Rowe  rode  by  as 
an  honored  guest  in  the  Picnic  Day  parade  two  years  ago...  f,John  Rowe  has 
been  to  every  Picnic  Day  but  one  and  he  says  he’s  going  to  keep  coming  until 
we  get  it  right." 

A  consuming  interest  in  the  challenge  of  breeding  better  livestock — 
which  reaches  beyond  any  economic  reward —  has  inspired  this  third  gener¬ 
ation  Solano  and  Yolo  County  area  man  to  be  an  organizer,  hard  worker,  and 
sometimes  gadfly,  monitoring  the  livestock  programs  of  his  alma  mater, 
encouraging  much  needed  farm  organizations,  better  fairs  and  agricultural 
financial  institutions. 

Rowe’s  story  is  also  a  story  of  a  partnership  —  a  marriage  perhaps 
ahead  of  its  time  in  its  pattern  because  Lillian  Barret  Wood  Rowe  —  the 
girl  he  first  met  at  the  Chicago  International  Livestock  Show  over  fifty- 
five  years  ago,  has  from  the  beginning  shared  the  decisions  in  their  cattle 
business.  She  raised  the  same  breed  before  they  met  and  has  maintained  her 
own  registered  group  within  the  now  well-known  Innisfail  herd  of  Milking 
Shorthorns,  continuing  a  friendly  rivalry  which  has  added  to  the  drama  of 
the  show  rings  where  they  have  exhibited  as  long  as  anyone  in  California. 

The  University  of  California  at  Davis  has  given  the  world,  and  especially 
California,  scientific  agriculture,  inspired  by  well-known  researchers.  But 
the  Davis  campus  has  also  educated  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  put  this 
knowledge  and  research  to  work  in  an  industry  second  to  none,  ever-changing 
and  capable  of  feeding  the  United  States  and  a  large  portion  of  the  world. 

John  0.  Rowe  is  one  of  them. 
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At  age  eighty-two,  John  0.  Rowe  is  still  anticipating  events  with 
enthusiasm.  After  a  lifelong  campaign  of  promoting  the  merits  of  dual 
purpose  cattle,  he’s  watching  his  grandchildren  win  both  dairy  and  beef 
classes  with  Milking  Shorthorns  and  he  plans  to  be  at  ringside  basking  in 
this  glory  as  long  as  he  is  able.  His  son  Stuart  marvels  as  his  father 
plans  for  the  future  of  the  ranch  —  is  if  he  were  going  to  live  eighty-two 
more  years. 

Two  years  ago,  at  his  eightieth  birthday  party,  his  family  hung 
purple  exhibitor’s  awards  from  many  years  at  many  fairs  all  across  the 
front  of  the  house  and  all  around  the  patio.  The  food  was  served  in 
several  dozen  silver  trophies  won  by  him  over  the  years  and  every  guest 
got  a  purple  championship  ribbon  with  their  name  tag  on  it  from  Rowe’s 
lifetime  collection.  The  family  will  gather  all  these  tangible  items  from 
the  cattle  shows  again  next  December  [1977]  to  celebrate  John  0.  and 
Lillian  Wood  Rowe’s  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary.  The  theme  will  be  "Golden 
Bells"  —  symbolizing  Christmas,  anniversary,  and,  of  course,  cow  bells. 


Richard  and  Evelyne  Rominger 
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INTRODUCTION 


John  Rowe  has  had  two  associations  and  important  relationships  of 
great  importance  to  the  State  of  California.  First,  is  his  most  important 
association  with  California  agriculture.  Not  only  was  he  a  good  farmer  and 
contributed  to  the  productivity  of  California  agriculture,  but  more  important 
has  been  the  results  of  his  efforts  on  the  behalf  of  California  agriculture. 
One  has  been  a  leadership  role  in  the  development  of  Milking  Shorthorns  and 
the  involvement  in  support  of  California  Fairs  and  Exposition.  He  and  his 
family  have  been  showing  cattle  in  California  for  over  fifty  years.  Local, 
state  and  national  livestock  shows  have  been  improved  because  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  he  has  provided  as  a  participant,  adviser  and  official. 

John’s  second  association,  on  which  I  wish  to  dwell  at  some  length,  has 
been  with  the  University  of  California  at  Davis.  I  first  knew  John  in  1951 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Livestock  Advisory  Committee  for  the  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  department  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Davis.  In  that  role,  he 
was  a  loyal  supporter  but  also  a  critic  looking  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  department  and  its  service  to  the  State  of  California.  He  rarely  missed 
a  meeting  and  served  as  chairman  of  this  important  group  for  a  number  of  years. 

As  important  has  been  his  association  with  alumni  activities  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  fact  that  he,  his  children,  and  grandchildren  have  attended  Davis. 
John  and  his  offspring  were  important  leaders  while  on  campus  and  leaders  and 
supporters  as  alumni.  They  were  involved  in  associated  student  activities, 
athletic  teams,  as  well  as  in  the  student  newspaper.  Picnic  Day,  the  Purple 
Circle  Club,  and  Alumni  Association  itself.  All  have  been  mechanisms  for 
John’s  important  support  and  involvement. 

Speaking  personally  and  for  the  Davis  campus,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Department  of  Animal  Science,  the  College  of  Agricultural  and  Environmental 
Sciences,  and  the  campus  itself  is  what  it  is  today  because  of  important 
friends  and  alumni,  such  as  John  0.  Rowe. 


James  H.  Meyer 
Chancellor 
UC  Davis 
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Chancellor  James  H.  Meyer 


Interviewer-editor  Avrom  I.  Dickman  was  born  in  Buffalo,  New  York  in  1910.  He  received  a  B.A. 
degree  from  Penn  State  in  1932.  He  was  in  sales  management  for  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
from  1932  to  1970  when  he  retired.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  became  a  volunteer  editor  in  the  Oral 
History  Center  at  the  University  of  California,  Davis.  He  is  past  president  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Library,  University  of  California,  San  Diego,  and  of  Library  Associates,  University  of  California, 
Davis.  He  lives  in  Davis,  California  and  is  seen  here  (third  from  left)  with  his  wife,  talking  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Mrak. 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


On  Picnic  Day  1976  at  the  traditional  picnic  luncheon  hosted  by 
Chancellor  James  Meyer  for  "Friends  of  the  Campus"  members,  the  Chancellor 
told  me  he  had  just  learned  from  one  of  his  guests,  pioneer  settler  John  0. 
Rowe,  of  the  interesting  background  of  several  University  land  transactions. 
These  tracts  of  land,  now  part  of  the  Davis  campus,  were  previously  owned 
by  persons  who  themselves  were  colorful  personalities.  Jim  Meyer  suggested 
that  the  Oral  History  Office  consider  securing  John  0.  Rowe’s  memoir  which 
we  felt  would  be  of  considerable  value  to  local  history  buffs  as  well  as 
to  the  history  of  cattle  breeding  and  cattle  showing  in  America,  particularly 
of  the  Milking  Shorthorns. 

Accordingly,  John  0.  and  Lillian  Rowe  were  approached  through  their 
daughter,  Evelyne  Rominger,  regarding  the  undertaking  and  she  reported  that 
her  parents  would  be  pleased  to  go  ahead  with  the  project. 

As  the  interviewer-editor,  I  met  with  John  0.  Rowe  in  the  home  of  his 
sister.  Myrtle,  on  Oak  Avenue  which  was  closer  to  the  campus  than  their 
farm.  Tape  recordings  of  Rowe’s  recollections  were  obtained  in  four  sessions 
of  several  hours  each.  At  the  final  taping  the  interviewer  was  Stuart  Rowe, 
son  and  business  associate  of  John  0.  Rowe,  who  asked  questions  about  his 
father’s  dairy  operations  and  breeding  experiences. 

The  tapes  were  transcribed  by  Mrs.  Daniel  Carter,  a  daughter  of  the 
Rowes.  Though  her  first  experience  at  this  sort  of  thing,  she  did  an  excel¬ 
lent  job. 

Topical  editing  was  done  by  the  interviewer-editor  who  prepared  the 
chapter  outline.  The  manuscript  was  then  turned  over  to  the  Rowes  for 
their  additions  and  corrections.  Evelyne  Rominger  and  her  mother  both 
served  as  memory  joggers  to  John  0. ,  as  well  as  assisting  in  the  editing 
of  the  transcript.  Rowe’s  memory  is  keen.  He  is  still  actively  engaged  in 
the  breeding  and  showing  aspects  of  his  Innisfail  herd  of  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  which  boasts  of  many  International  champions. 


A.  I.  Dickman 
Interviewer-Editor 


November  1977 
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Dickman: 


Rowe: 


Dickman : 


Rowe: 


I .  ORIGINS 


Mr.  Rowe,  would  you  start  out  by  telling  where  and  when  you  were 
born  and  please  trace  your  family  tree  as  far  back  as  you  can. 

I  was  born  October  5,  1895,  just  across  Putah  Creek  in  Solano 
County.  Dr.  Bates,  much  loved  early  Davis  family  doctor,  delivered 
me.  I  grew  up  on  the  farm  where  I  was  born,  which  is  part  of  the 
Armstrong  estate,  of  which  about  half  is  now  part  of  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Davis.  Actually,  half  of  the 
present  UCD  campus  was  owned  at  one  time  or  another  by  the  Arm¬ 
strongs  . 

When  I  was  twenty-one  my  father,  my  brother  and  I  bought  the 
present  farm  that  we  live  on  now  with  our  oldest  son  and  grand¬ 
children  and  we  turned  this  marginal  land  into  a  productive  farm. 
And,  of  course,  we  developed  our  Milking  Shorthorn  herd  on  this 
farm. 

Going  back  to  the  early  Rowe  family  did  they  spell  their  name  the 
same  as  you  do? 

No.  A  young  German  boy  came  to  England  when  Louis  the  14th 
invaded  their  section  of  Germany,  but  we  never  knew  what  happened 
to  the  rest  of  his  family.  But  that  boy  escaped  to  England  and 
then  came  to  the  United  States  and  his  two  sons  bought  911  acres 
of  land  in  Dutchess  County,  N.Y.  They  spelled  their  name  Rauh. 

The  spelling  in  time  was  changed  to  Row  and  then  Rowe  but  the 
early  pronunciation  remained  the  same  ROWE  as  in  HOWE.  We  say 
"as  in  COW",  since  that  is  our  business.  These  Rowe  brothers 
and  their  descendants  held  half  of  it  for  over  100  years  before 
one  branch  of  the  family  played  out  and  their  portion  of  the  land 
was  sold.  The  other  half  stayed  in  the  family  for  another  100 
years  before  that  branch  ran  out  without  close  relatives  to  leave 
it  to,  so  it  was  sold  by  a  distant  relative  who  had  inherited  it. 

I  don’t  know  who  this  was.l 


But  may  soon  know  as  a  cousin.  Dr.  Gail  Stuart  Rowe  of  the 
University  of  Northern  Colorado,  is  continuing  research  on  our 
family  tree. 
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Dickman : 


Rowe: 
Dickman: 
Rowe : 


Dickman: 

Rowe : 

Dickman : 


Now  you’ve  shown  me  a  picture  of  a  grave  marker  in  the  Rowe 
Cemetary  in  Dutchess  County.  It  is  for  Johanas  Rauh  (Rowe), 

1696  to  1768.  (I’m  reading  from  an  historical  lineage  plaque 
in  memorium.)  It  says,  "Johanas  Rauh,  the  father  of  the  Rowe 
family  in  America  expatriated  because  of  Protestant  family 
religion  from  the  ’Palatinate’  Germany.  He  emigrated  to 
England  and  from  there  to  America  in  1710.  He  was  known  as 
the  Indian’s  and  missionary’s  friend.  His  daughter,  Jeanette, 
gave  her  life  and  died  in  missionary  work  among  the  Indian 
tribes  in  1749". 

It  was  a  religious  family  from  way,  way  back.  Has  it  re¬ 
mained  so? 

Pretty  much,  yes. 

Who  was  the  first  Rowe  to  move  to  Davis? 

2 

My  grandfather,  Jesse  Gray  Rowe,  was  the  head  of  the  family  who 
moved  to  Davis,  when  my  dad,  John  Dennis  Rowe,  was  two  years  old. 
They  came  from  Iowa —  my  Dad  was  born  in  Mills  County,  Iowa, 
in  1864.  My  grandfather  didn’t  like  the  way  the  Civil  War  was 
going  and  he  thought  he’d  be  better  off  if  they  came  West,  so  they 
went  to  New  York  and  took  a  ship,  S.S.  Ariel,  to  Panama  and  from 
there  they  came  up  to  San  Francisco  on  the  S.S.  Arazaba. 

It  seems  that  the  families  of  the  Rowes  were  long  on  boys 
and  so  they  soon  began  leaving  Dutchess  County  to  make  a  living 
where  land  was  more  plentiful.  In  other  words,  a  family  with 
many  sons  needs  more  land  to  be  farmed  by  the  boys.  The  branch 
I  come  from  first  went  to  New  Jersey  and  then  a  son  went  to 
Indiana  and  from  there  to  Iowa.  There’s  a  lot  of  people  in  Iowa — 
distant  relatives  with  some  of  whom  I’ve  had  contact. 

In  1922 —  on  my  way  home  from  the  International  Livestock 
Show  in  Chicago —  I  visited  one  of  my  grandfather’s  brothers  in 
Illinois.  Neither  brother  had  seen  each  other  nor  any  members 
of  their  family  until  that  day  nearly  sixty  years  after  my  grand¬ 
father  came  West —  and  I  was  a  grandson  twenty-seven  years  old. 

Then  Jesse  Gray  Rowe,  your  grandfather,  arrived  with  your  father 
in  California,  in  what  year? 

That  was  about  1864.  They  settled  first  in  Mormon  Island  near 
Folsom  (now  under  Folsom  Lake) . 

And  what  did  he  do? 
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great-grandson  of  Johanas  Rauh. 
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Two  views  of  this  monument  tell  the  story.  Original  headstone  by  the  side. 
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Views  of  the  original  Rowe  Farm  at  Milan,  Duchess  County,  New  York. 
White  New  England  type  home  is  now  fully  restored. 


View  from  private  Rowe  cemetery  on  Duchess  County  farm,  and  across  the 
road  the  Rowe  Methodist  Church  and  Manse.  Services  are  still  held  here. 


I  view  the  Rowe  church,  which  has  also  been  fully  restored. 
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Rowe: 


Dickman: 
Rowe : 

Dickman : 
Rowe: 


Dickman: 


My  grandfather  was  a  farmer  and  a  mechanic.  He  did  a  lot  of 
well  boring,  both  up  there  and  when  he  got  to  Davis.  He  was  also 
a  steam  engineer.  He  ran  steam  engines  when  they  had  stationary 
thrashing  machines.  And  he  ran  the  steam  engine  that  pumped  the 
water  out  of  Putah  Creek  into  the  irrigation  system  that  Briggs 
built  just  about  that  time  or  a  few  years  later.  He  was  probably 
in  his  late  twenties  when  he  came  to  Folsom. 

During  the  early  1870s,  Jesse  Gray  Rowe,  my  grandfather, 
worked  on  the  Glenn  Ranch  up  in  Colusa  County.  That  ranch,  part 
of  which  later  became  Glenn  County,  was  owned  by  Dr.  Glenn  and 
is  famous  for  a  number  of  reasons.  At  that  time  it  was  one  of 
the  largest  wheat  ranches  in  the  country.  Often  the  fields  were 
so  large  that  it  would  take  the  teamsters  all  day  to  plow  around 
the  field.  My  dad,  then  a  lad  of  14  or  15,  had  a  job  on  the 
ranch  one  year,  taking  lunch  out  to  the  teamsters  and  feed  for 
their  horses  wherever  they  stopped  at  noon.  Later  in  the  spring, 
part  of  his  job  was  to  herd  swarms  of  geese  off  the  grain. 

Please  tell  about  your  dad. 

He  was  about  eight  years  old  when  they  moved  to  Davis  from  the 
Folsom  area,  specifically  Mormon  Island.  He  went  to  elementary 
school  here  but  there  were  no  high  schools  in  Davis  then. 

What  did  your  dad  do? 

He  was  a  farmer  and  he  always  kept  a  few  horses  and  not  only 
worked  for  himself,  but  worked  his  horses  for  other  farmers,  too, 
getting  so  much  a  day  for  each  horse.  In  time  he  acquired  more 
work  stock —  horses  and  mules —  and  did  more  contract  work  in 
addition  to  his  farming.  He  did  grade  work  for  the  North  Western 
Pacific  RR  and  many  such  jobs  for  the  Southern  Pacific.  Another 
job  was  hauling  dirt  fill  to  raise  streets  of  Old  Sacramento  above 
flood  level.  Recent  excavation,  during  reconstruction,  reveals 
the  earlier  first  street  levels,  long  buried.  Dad  levelled 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  for  irrigation  in  the  Davisville  area 
of  Yolo  County —  also  in  Solano  County,  including  some  of  Grizzley 
Island. 

In  changing  Davisville,  he  was  hired  by  the  S.P.  to  move  the 
original  depot  some  400  feet  up  the  track,  eastward.  He  also 
moved  the  old  grammar  school  from  4th  and  B  Streets  to  1st  and  G 
for  Jakie  Greive  ,  where  it  became  a  hotel.  He  ran  threshing 
machines  for  a  man  named  Cooley  also. 

Where  did  they  live?  What  land  were  they  on? 
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Dad  J.  D.  Rowe's  stationary  harvester.  He  is  on  left,  standing  in  front  of  sacked  grain. 
Granddad  Jessie  G.  Rowe  (in  black  felt  hat)  standing  in  foreground  near  engine  (and 
white  horse).  Circa  1900. 

Another  of  Dad  J.  D.  Rowe's  harvesters,  circa  1906,  only  to  show  Uncle  Jessie  G.  Rowe 
Jr.'s  unsuccessful  invention  (see  pipe  frame  with  lengthwise  slit  for  wind  from  air  pump) 
which  was  hoped  would  replace  revolving  reel.  I  think  slit  in  pipe  may  have  been  too  large 
to  be  effective  with  power  available. 

Same  harvester  with  32-hitch.  Dad  Rowe  on  horse.  Standing  next  is  Uncle  "Shafe"  (0.  H. 
Perry  Sheffer — father  of  "Sheffer  Girls"),  their  mother.  Aunt  Lora,  was  Dad  J.  D.  Rowe's 
eldest  sister.  Jim  Deck  is  driver.  Owned  place  where  Charles  W.  Rowe  lived  (1962)  at  that 
time.  John  O.  standing  on  top  at  back  of  harvester.  Circa  1908. 
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A  common  sight  on  most  farms  of  this  area.  This  is  Sing,  a  Chinese 
who  cooked  for  many  years  for  our  outfit.  See  cookhouse  in  rear 
that  was  used  when  on  contracting  jobs  of  land  leveling  or  threshing. 
He  is  shown  bringing  vegetables  from  the  garden.  He  thought  having 
his  picture  taken  was  bad  luck,  so  this  one  was  sneaked.  My  brother 
and  I  would  often  threaten  to  steal  his  pies  or  such  and  he  would 
playfully  chase  us  with  his  butcher  knife. 


One  shipment  of  a  train  load  of  READ  SURE  POP  ALMOND 
MULLERS  L  SEPARATORS  shipped  Julq  30th  1912, bqthe 


Interesting  to  remember  that  this  area  entered  into  better  farming  at  an 
early  date.  First  almond  hullers  were  manufacured  in  Davis  by  Read,  and 
later  by  Schmeizer  Manufacturing.  My  Uncle  Philip  Rowe  did  much  of  the 
early  work  and  development  for  Read. 
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Rowe: 

They  lived  in  Davis  until  just  before  I  was  born  and  then  they 
rented  this  tract  of  land  from  the  Armstrongs  about  two  miles 
south  of  Davis  in  Solano  County. 

Dickman: 

Where  in  Davis  did  they  live? 

Rowe: 

My  grandfather,  evidently,  bought  an  acreage  on  J  Street  north 
of  5th —  then  the  northeast  edge  of  Davisville  and  he  built  a 
house  and  then  my  father  built  a  house  next  to  him.  He  lived 
there  for  many  years  until  he  rented  this  larger  tract  of  land 
from  the  Armstrongs. 

Dickman : 

Which  is  where  you  were  bom? 

Rowe : 

That’s  right,  a  year  or  so  after  they  moved  out  to  the  Armstrong 
ranch.  There  in  a  house  near  the  south  branch  of  Putah  Creek 
along  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad —  the  beginning  of  a  life¬ 
long  relationship  with  trains,  Putah  Creek  and  the  University  soon 
to  be  close  by. 

Dickman: 

What  kind  of  a  farming  operation  did  your  dad  have? 

Rowe: 

Farming  was  just  about  all  the  same  around  here —  mostly  wheat 
or  barley.  There  were  fruit  trees  on  both  sides  of  Putah  Creek 
down  around  where  the  El  Macero  Country  Club  is  now.  An  area 
was  planted  in  grapes  and  fruits  of  various  kinds  and  all  the 
way  up  to  the  foothills.  There’s  still  a  lot  of  orchards  there. 
This  was  really  the  foundation  of  the  fruit  business  in  the  state. 
You  could  go  out  at  that  time  and  plant  fruit  and  grapes  anyplace 
in  the  valley  because  the  water  was  right  up  near  the  surface, 
though  in  the  dry  years,  they’d  suffer.  But  even  in  my  time, 
especially,  in  the  winter,  you  could  go  out  here  and  dig  a  post- 
hole  and  get  water.  And  when  we  first  started  irrigating  around 
here,  you  could  use  a  centrifugal  pump —  maybe  put  it  down  a  few 
feet  and  get  water.  Today  it’s  over  100  feet  or  150  feet  down, 
in  some  places. 

Dickman: 

How  many  acres  were  in  that  piece  of  land  that  he  was  leasing? 

Rowe : 

The  farm  itself  was  460  acres,  but  he  rented  other  acreage  from 
Armstrong  and  other  neighbors.  But  the  farm  itself,  the  part  we 
had,  was  460  acres. 

Dickman : 

So  that  at  times  he  was  farming  more  than  460  acres? 

Rowe: 

Yes,  sometimes  he  might  have  700  or  more  acres  even  2,000  acres, 
and  the  next  year  he  might  be  back  to  the  460  acres  that  he  had 
permanently.  At  one  time  he  leased  2,000  acres  of  hill  land  for 
winter  pasture  and  500  acres  of  basin  land  for  summer  pasture. 
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Dickman: 

Did  he  irrigate  his  barley  and  wheat? 

Rowe: 

No,  there  wasn’t  that  much  irrigation  in  those  days.  Sometimes 
there  were  small  fields  of  tomatoes,  nursery  stock  and  water¬ 
melons  that  might  be  irrigated.  But  they  usually  waited  until 
they  had  a  wet  year  and  then  planted  those  kinds  of  things,  so 
they  would  grow  without  irrigation. 

Dickman : 

He  also  had  hogs? 

Rowe : 

Yes ,  my  dad  always  had  hogs  at  the  original  homeplace  and  then 
after  we  moved  over  here  we  went  into  purebred  Duroc  hogs.  I 
always  liked  hogs,  but  when  they  got  so  low  we  thought  the  cattle 
business  had  more  future  in  California  than  the  hog  business. 

Most  farmers  quit  raising  hogs.  I  haven’t  heard  lately  but  I 
suppose  California  doesn’t  grow  ten  percent  of  the  pork  they  eat,  so 
there’s  no  market  for  the  breeding  stock  to  speak  of. 

Dickman : 

So  you  came  along  then  in  1895;  born  October  5.  You  had  two 
sisters  who  were  born  before  you.  What  were  their  names? 

Rowe: 

Bertha  Viola  and  Myrtle  Susan. 

Dickman: 

And  Bertha  was  born  in  1886. 

Rowe: 

She  died  in  1971.  Myrtle  was  born  three  years  after  that  and 
is  still  living.  She  is  now  87  years  old. 

Both  sisters  were  graduates  of  Chico  Normal —  now  California 
State  University  at  Chico —  and  both  taught  school.  Bertha 
taught  in  Davis  until  she  was  married  to  John  T.  Rogers,  who 
later  became  supervisor  of  Yolo  County  for  18  years.  Myrtle 
taught  for  46  years  retiring  as  principal  of  the  Davis  grammar 
school —  at  old  Davis  Central.  She  married  M.  J.  Fisher,  a 
local  businessman,  in  the  meantime  was  widowed  and  later  married 

Dr.  George  W.  Swenson,  retired  head  of  electrical  engineering  at 
Michigan  Technology  University. 

Dickman : 

You  have  a  brother  who  was  born  two  years  after  you  in  1897 . 

What  is  his  name? 

Rowe: 

Robert  Ray  Rowe.  He  now  lives  in  Lake  County--  where  his  wife 
Verna’s  (Thomas)  family  were  early  settlers.  Verna  was  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Alvin  (Clara  Sikes,  our  Tremont  area  neighbor  and  a 
member  of  the  family  from  whom  we  bought  our  ranch) . 

When  he  moved  to  Lake  County  he  grew  pears  and  walnuts  and 
then  he  built  a  walnut  dryer  which  proved  to  be  a  good  business. 

Dickman : 

What  was  your  mother’s  maiden  name? 
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Rowe: 


Dickman: 

Rowe: 


She  was  born  Mary  Jane  Horning  at  Folsom,  California.  And  un¬ 
fortunately,  she  lost  both  her  mother  and  father  before  she  was 
nine  years  old.  She  had  two  sisters  and  they  had  a  rough  time 
for  awhile,  but  they  were  all  very  fortunate  to  be  adopted  and 
raised  by  wonderful  families.  My  mother  was  adopted  and  raised 
by  the  Coveil  family.  So  she  was  a  sister  by  adoption  to  Cal 
Covell,  who  was  the  first  mayor  of  Davis  and  for  whom  Coveil 
Boulevard  was  named.  We  always  say  Covell  as  it  is  pronounced 
by  the  family,  not  Covell7. 

So  your  mother  was  living  in  Davis  before  your  dad  came  here? 

An  odd  thing,  they  both  came  about  the  same  time.  Her  father  had 
been  working  for  Wells  Fargo.  He  was  their  agent  up  at  what  was 
then  called  Granite  City  (now  Folsom)  and  was  transferred  to  Davis 
to  be  one  of  the  first  Wells  Fargo  agents  in  Davis  when  the  rail¬ 
road  came  through  right  after  1868.  So  that’s  when  my  mother  came 
to  Davis. 

Mother’s  sister,  Olive,  was  adopted  by  the  Wolf skill  family 
and  she  grew  up  in  Winters  on  the  land  that  is  now  owned  by  UC 
Davis  -  given  to  the  University  for  research  by  the  Wolf skills. 
Olive  was  educated  in  a  girls’  academy  in  Oakland  that  later  be¬ 
came  Mills  College.  She  married  Charles  Scammon. 

Lillian  had  been  adopted  by  the  Mast  family  but  she  didn’t 
know  where  her  two  sisters  were  nor  did  they  know  where  she  was. 
One  day  a  peddler  came  by  the  Mast  house  and  remarked  how  closely 
their  daughter  Lillian  resembled  the  Wolfskill’s  new  daughter. 

Mrs.  Mast  at  once  hitched  up  her  horse  and  buggy  and  drove  with 
Lillian  over  to  the  Wolf skills.  Everyone  was  delighted  that  the 
sisters  finally  knew  of  each  other’s  whereabouts.  When  she  mar¬ 
ried  Welcome  Baker,  her  adopted  parents  gave  her  a  house  and  lot 
in  Sacramento. 

As  I  said,  my  mother  Mary’s  adopted  brother,  Cal  Covell,  was 
the  first  Mayor  of  Davis.  Covell  Boulevard  was  named  for  him. 

He  was  a  farmer  and  a  butcher  who  also  was  a  water  witcher  on  the 
side.  I  saw  him  witch  wells  over  a  fifty  year  period.  He  first 
used  a  willow  douser  but  switched  later  to  a  whalebone  douser  I 
had  gotten  from  John  Cheney  and  gave  to  Cal. 

John  Cheney  who  was  my  wife  Lillian’s  second  cousin,  was 
an  interesting  man  who  lived  in  Pasadena  where  he  was  a  basement 
electrical  wizard.  In  1932  I  remember  John  showing  me  a  radar 
screen  he  had  built  which  reflected  metal  objects.  He  had  noti¬ 
fied  U.  S.  military  authorities  about  his  invention  but  had  re¬ 
ceived  negative  responses  until  WWII  appeared  likely.  Then  he 
was  overrun  by  F.B.I.  agents  and  Navy  Intelligence  people  who 
wanted  to  know  if  he  had  sold  the  information  to  foreign  countries. 
John  had  not,  so  arrangements  were  made  for  him  to  teach  the 
principles  of  radar  to  various  military  and  naval  classes  set  up 
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Rowe: 

for  that  purpose. 

Cheeney  told  me,  one  day,  about  the  remarkable  similarity 
between  radar  reflections  and  water  witching.  He  could  use  either 
in  locating  water  but  he  preferred  a  whalebone  douser.  The  set 
he  gave  me  was  used  by  Covell  exclusively  and  with  outstanding 
success  for  many  years. 

Dickman : 

In  connection  with  your  father,  brother  and  sisters.  Were  you  a 
close  family? 

Rowe: 

Yes,  we  were  close.  We,  of  course,  grew  up  together  and  bought 
this  farm  in  1916,  and  operated  it  together  until  1924  when  we  ^ 
had  both  a  dry  year  and  foot-and-mouth  disease  so  that  we  couldn’t 
ship  our  breeding  stock  any  place,  and  things  were  pretty  tight 
financially. 

Prospects  of  continuing  didn’t  look  too  good.  I  was  sure  we 
could  make  it  in  the  end,  so  I  bought  out  my  brother  and  took  over 
my  dad’s  interest  with  him  having  a  lifetime  estate  and  went  ahead 
on  my  own.  That  was  the  reason  for  the  change  then.  My  brother 
wasn’t  quite  as  interested  in  breeding  livestock  as  I  was,  although 
he  enjoyed  it  at  the  time.  That’s  why  he  moved  to  Lake  County. 

Dickman: 

Did  you  go  to  Sunday  School?  Was  your  family  religious  in  the 
family  tradition? 

Rowe: 

Yes,  very  much.  I  hadn’t  mentioned  the  fact  that  this  was  a 
Methodist  family  that  grew  up  in  Dutchess  County,  N.Y.  There,  in 
Milan,  my  great  great-grandfather,  Phillip  S.  Rowe,  built  the  Rowe 
Methodist  Church  where  services  are  still  held.  When  I  first 
started  I  went  to  the  Methodist  Church,  but  I  became  a  Presbyterian 
because  the  Methodist  Church  folded  up  about  1902  and  so  all  the 
members  went  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dickman: 

How  many  churches  were  there  in  Davis? 

Howe: 

There  was  a  Catholic  Church  here.  And  from  the  ’80s  until  1902, 
maybe,  there  was  a  Methodist  and  a  Presbyterian  Church  here.  Then 
the  Methodists  couldn’t  make  it  anymore  and  they  gave  up,  and 
that’s  when  I  went  over  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  a  youngster. 
My  family  had  always  been  Methodists.  So  I’ve  been  active  in  what 
later  became  the  Davis  Community  Church,  affiliated  with  the  Pres 
byterian  Church. 

Dickman: 

Were  you  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Community  Church? 

Rowe: 

No,  I  was  a  member  at  that  time  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  that 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  Community  Church.  That  was  in  about  1924 
Then  I  became  an  elder  soon  afterwards  and  I  still  am,  but  not 
active  anymore. 
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Dickman : 
Rowe: 


Dickman: 

Rowe: 

Dickman: 

Rowe: 


Dickman : 
Rowe: 


II.  EARLY  DAVIS  YEARS 


What  do  you  remember  about  your  early  years  in  grade  school? 

I  enjoyed  it  a  lot.  I  liked  to  go  to  school  and  study  even  then. 
And  if  you  had  a  good  teacher  it  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  I 
think.  In  my  experience  I  had  only  one  poor  one  and  she  came  at 
a  bad  time.  I  was  in  the  sixth  grade,  and  this  teacher  practically 
paid  no  attention  to  anybody.  She’d  give  you  a  lesson  and  that 
was  probably  the  last  of  it.  She  wouldn’t  ask  you  if  you  knew  it 
or  not  and  she  sat  there  and  read  books. 

This  was  a  one  room  schoolhouse  just  across  the  county  line  in 
Solano  County?  And  you  had  just  the  one  teacher  for  all  eight 
grades? 

Yes,  usually  in  my  time  there  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils 
altogether .  Sometimes  there  were  all  eight  grades  and  maybe  there 
would  be  a  year  when  there  weren’t  any  pupils  in  some  grades. 

Locate  that  school  for  me,  please.  Where  was  it? 

The  easiest  way  to  locate  it  would  be  to  go  out  Old  Davis  Road 
which  goes  out  through  the  University,  and  keep  going  until  you 
come  to  Tremont  Road.  Then  it  was  a  mile— and-a-half  east  where 
Eggert  Road  intersects  with  Tremont  Road.  Tremont  Hall  that  burned 
down  in  the  late  1960s  also  stood  there.  The  historic  Tremont 
Church  is  one-and-a-half  miles  east  on  Tremont  Road.  The  eucalyptus 
trees  still  standing  were  planted  by  my  sisters  and  their  classmates 

Do  you  remember  anything  else  about  going  to  school  there? 

Oh... dozens  of  things!  I  liked  my  teachers.  I  had  one  for  a 
couple  of  years  who  was  an  aunt  of  Willis  Hansen,  long-time  Davis 
area  farmer.  1  Her  name  was  May  Eggleston.  She  was  raised  near 


And  great-aunt  of  Professor  David  Hansen,  UCD  economist. 
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Rowe : 

where  El  Macero  is  now.  The  Egglestons  were  wonderful  people. 
Usually  the  teachers  would  stay  a  couple  of  years.  We  had  a  fine 
time  —  lots  of  room  to  play,  had  a  big  yard  there,  played  base¬ 
ball.  And  I  even  engineered  the  making  of  a  track  so  we’d  have 
a  track  to  run  on. 

Dickman: 

Do  you  remember  any  of  the  names  of  your  classmates? 

Rowe: 

Oh,  yes.  Most  of  them.  All  the  boys,  but  two,  that  I  went  to 
school  with  there  have  passed  away.  My  brother  Ray,  and  Clayton 
Wire,  for  whom  a  school  has  been  named,  lives  in  Sacramento. 

There  are  several  girls  who  are  still  living.  My  sister  Myrtle 
was  still  in  school  a  year  or  two  after  I  started.  Sisters  whom 
we  called  the  Wire  girls  (one  of  them  married  an  uncle  of  mine, 
so  I  always  called  her  Aunt  Etta) ,  three  of  them  live  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  and  they  think  just  as  much  of  this  community  as  they  ever 
did  and  they  get  out  here  every  chance  they  get.  ^ 

Dickman: 

Did  you  have  any  nicknames? 

Rowe : 

I’ve  been  called  "John  0."  as  if  it  were  one  word  as  long  as  I  can 
remember  to  distinguish  me  from  my  father,  John  D. ,  but  I’ve  been 
called  lots  of  things  like  ’’Happy  Hooligan”!  I  don’t  even  remember 
how  I  got  it! 

Dickman : 

How  long  were  you  called  "Happy  Hooligan”? 

Rowe: 

Well,  not  very  long.  And  hardly  ever,  except  by  a  few  of  my  old 
friends  I  went  to  school  with  -  they  cut  it  down  to  "Hoolie",  and 
called  me  "Hoolie"  for  years  afterwards.  I  received  a  letter  in 
1952  addressed  only  to  Johnnie  Shorthorn! 

Dickman: 

What  were  your  chores  as  a  youngster? 

Rowe: 

We  always  had  to  fill  the  woodbox.  We  usually  didn’t  have  to  cut 
much  wood,  they  had  men  to  saw  and  chop  it  up —  whatever  it  took, 
but  we  had  to  see  that  the  woodbox  was  filled.  I  remember  one 
time  Mr.  Armstrong  happened  to  be  there  Saturday  evening  and  I 
went  by  with  an  armful  of  wood  (I  was  about  ten)  and  I  said,  I  ve 
got  to  get  a  lot  more  in  tonight  because  tomorrow  is  Sunday  and 
we  don’t  like  to  bother  with  this  on  Sunday".  And  he  thought  that 
was  really  pretty  good!  I’ll  always  remember  that. 

Dickman: 

How  did  you  get  to  school? 

^The  Wire  place  was  a  mile  west  of  Tremont  School.  General 
Vallejo’s  eloping  daughter  and  her  husband-to-be  once  found 
shelter  there  en  route  to  Sacramento. 
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THIS  INDENTURE  Made  the  Second  day  of  November  in  the  Thirty  fourth  Year 
of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Second  of  Great  Brittain  &c:  AnqE  Domini  One  Thou¬ 
sand  Seven  hundred  and  Sixty  BETWEEN  Robert  Livingston  Junior  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Livingston  in  the  County  of'  Albany  in  The  Colony  of  New  York  and  Mary  his  Wife  of 

the  one  Part  and  Johannis  Row  Junior  of  the  North  East  Precinct  in  Dutchess  County 
York 

in  The  Colony  of  New/aforesaid  of  the  Second  Part  WITNESSETH  that  the  Said  Robert 
Livingston  Junior  and  Mary  his  Wife  for  and  in  Consideration  of  the  Sum  of  Seven 
Hundred  and  fifty  Pounds  Current  Money  of  New  York  to  Them  in  hand  Paid  by  the  Said 
Johannis  Row  Junior  at  or  before  The  Ensealing  and  Delivery  of  these  presents  The 
recipt  Whereof  is  hereby  Acknowledged  Hath  Granted  Bargained  Sold  Allienated  En¬ 
feoffed  released  and  Confirmed  And  by  these  Presents  Doth  fully  freely  Clearly  and 
Absolutely  Grant  Bargained  Sell  Allien  Enfeoff  release  And  Confirm  unto  the  Said 
Johannis  Row  Junior  (in  his  actual  Possession  now  being  by  Virtue  of  a  Bargain  and 
Sale  To  him  Thereof  made  for  one  Whole  Year  by  Indenture  bearing  date  Y:  day  next 
before  the  day  of  the  date  of  these  Presents  and  by  force  of  the  Statue  for  Trans¬ 
ferring  uses  into  Possession)  And  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  Ever,  ALL  that  Cer¬ 
tain  Lott  of  Land  Scituate  Lying  And  being  in  the  upper  or  Little  Nine  Partners 
Tract  of  Land  Scituate  Lying  and  being  in  The  North  East  Precinct  in  Dutchess  County 
and  known  and  Distinguished  by  Lott  Number  Twenty  two  Beginning  att  Two  Small  Iron 
Wood  Saplings  marked  With  Three  Notchess  on  four  Sides  Standing  upon  a  rising  Bank 
in  the  South  East  Corner  of  Lott  Number  Twenty  One  and  runs  Thence  North  One  hun¬ 
dred  And  thirty  Three  Chains  to  a  Black  Oak  Tree  Marked  With  three  Notchess  on  four 
on  the  West  Side  and  XXIT 

Sides  and  X  X  I /on  The  East  Side  then  East  Sixty  Eight  Chains  fifty  links  To  a  Stake 
With  Stones  Set  about  it  Standing  on  a  high  knoll  Where  a  Chesnut  Oak  Tree  marked 
With  three  Nothcess  on  four  Sides  and  XXIII  on  the  East  Side  and  XXII  on  The  West 
Side  Stands  South  Seventeen  Degrees  West  forty  five  links  from  the  Said  Stake  then 
South  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Three  Chains  To  a  Stake  With  Stones  Set  about  it  Where 
a  Small  red  oak  Tree  marked  with  Three  Notches  on  four  Sides  Stands  South  Eighteen 
Links  from  the  Stake  and  then  West  Sixty  Eight  Chains  fifty  Links  to  the  Place  of 
Beginning  Containing  Nine  hundred  &  Eleven  Acres  Together  With  Trees  Woods  under  Woods 
Waters  Water  Courses  Stones  Quarries  The  One  half  of  all  mines  and  Minerals  (The 
Other  half  of  all  The  Mines  and  minerals  and  oars  always  Excepted  and  reserved  unto 
the  Said  Robert  Livingston  Jun:  his  heirs  and  assigns  forEver  and  the  reversion  and 
reversions  remainder  and  remainders  rents  Issues  and  profits  thereof  and  also  all 
The  Estate  right  Title  Interest  Dower  right  and  Title  of  Dowry  Property  Possession 

Claim  and  demand  Whatsoever  of  them  the  Said 

Robert 
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ROBERT  Livingston  Junior  and  Mary  his  Wife  of  in  or  to  the  Same  or  any  part  or  par- 
cell  Thereof  TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD  the  hereby  bargained  and  released  premisses (Ex¬ 
cepting  the  One  half  of  all  mines  as  before  Excepted  unto  the  Said  Johannis  Row 
Junior  his  heirs  and  assigns  to  the  only  Proper  use  benefit  and  behoff  of  the  Said 
Johannis  Row  Junior  his  heirs  and  assigns  forEver  AND  they  the  Said  Robert  Living¬ 
ston  Junior  And  Mary  his  Wife  for  Themselves  and  Their  heirs  The  hereby  Released 
Premisses  unto  the  Said  Johannis  Row  Junior  his  heirs  and  assigns  against  them  the 
Said  Robert  Livingston  Junior  and  Mary  his  Wife  Their  heirs  and  assigns  And  against 
all  and  Every  Person  or  Persons  Whatsoever  Claiming  or  to  Claim  the  Same  Shall  and 
Will  Warrant  and  for  Ever  Defeend  by  these  Presents  LASTLY  the  quit  rents  to  be¬ 
come  due  The  hereby  released  premisses  Shall  be  Chargeable  With  &  To  be  Paid  by  the 
Said  Johannis  Row  Junior  his  heirs  and  assigns  IN  WITNESS  Whereof  the  Parties  to 
these  Present  Indentures  have  hereunto  Int er change ab It  Set  their  hands  and  Seals 
the  Day  and  Year  above  Written 

t  r 

Sealed  and  Delivered  in  The  Presence  of  Rob:  Livingston  Jun:  (Seal) 

his 

Bastiaan  (B)  Lesher  Mary  Livingston  (Seal) 

Marke 

Dirck  Jansen 

Received  on  The  day  of  The  Date  Within  Written  of  and  from  the  Within  N^med  Johannis 
Row  Jun?  the  Sum  of  Seven  hundred  &  fifty  pounds  being  the  full  Consideration  Money 
Within  Mentioned  I  say  Rec:  P  me 

t  r 

Witness  Rob:  Livingston  Jun: 

Dutchess  County  ss:  Be  it  remembred  that  on  The  Twenty  fourth  day  of  January  in 
The  Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  hundred  and  Sixty  three  personally  Appeared 
before  Lourance  Van  Kleeck  Esq?  One  of  The  Judges  of  the  Inferiour  Court  of  Comon 
Pleas  for  Said  County  Bastean  Lesher  and  being  duly  Sworn  says  that  he  Saw  The  With¬ 
in  Names  Robert  Livingston  Jun?  And  Mary  Livingston  his  Wife  Sign  Seal  &  Deliver 
as  their  Voluntary  Act  and  Deed  And  that  he  Saw  the  Said  Dirck  Jansen  Sign  as  a  Wit¬ 
ness  to  the  Same  and  having  Examined  The  Same  and  finding  no  Material  razures  or 
Inter linations  Therein  (Excepting  the  Same  And  allowing  the  Same  may  be  Recorded 

Louwerens  van  Kleeck 

Duchess  ss:  A  True  Copy  Examined  And  Compared  The  Twenty  fifth  day  of  January: 

1763 _ 

P,  Henry  Livingston  Clerk 
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Rowe: 

Horse  and  cart  most  of  the  time.  Sometimes  horseback.  Later 
a  buggy. 

Dickman: 

How  far  was  it? 

Rowe: 

About  three  miles  from  where  we  lived  then. 

Dickman: 

In  those  days  what  happened  when  you  got  sick?  Was  there  a 
doctor? 

Rowe: 

Yes.  We  really  had  a  gentleman  of  a  doctor.  Dr.  W.  E.  Bates. 

He  delivered  me  as  I  have  said,  and  I  have  his  signature  on  my 
birth  certificate.  I  didn’t  get  the  document  until  I  was  over 
thirty-five  years  old  and  thought  I  might  need  it.  Birth  certi¬ 
ficates  were  not  issued  here  at  the  time  I  was  born.  Dr.  Bates 
became  the  University  doctor  for  students.  I’ve  heard —  and 
still  hear  it  occasionally —  people  wondered  why  a  fellow  like 
that  stayed  in  a  little  town  like  Davis.  I  hardly  know  how  he 
could  make  a  living  when  he  was  here  as  a  young  doctor  with  so 
few  people  around,  but  that  never  worried  him.  He  was  a  dedicated 
doctor  and  everybody  thought  he  was  a  good  one. 

Dr.  Bates  had  two  daughters,  the  younger  one  was  Ernestine. 

She  and  Albert  Thille^wanted  to  marry  but  her  father  was  an  active 

Mason  and  his  father  was  a  devout  Catholic.  So  family  opposition 
prevented  the  marriage.  Neither  ever  did  marry. 

Dickman: 

Any  veterinarians?  There  must  have  been  with  all  those  cattle? 

Rowe: 

No,  not  probably  until  a  fellow  in  Dixon  who  was  the  first  active 
veterinarian  around  here.  Dr.  Almeida.  There  may  have  been  one 
in  Woodland,  but  I  can’t  recall. 

Dickman: 

If  your  cattle  got  sick,  you  tended  them  by  yourself? 

Rowe: 

Sometimes  we  called  a  veterinarian  from  Sacramento.  Now  and  then 

Dr.  Hayes  or  Billy  Greive  would  lend  a  hand. 

Dickman: 

Were  there  any  good  cures  in  those  days  that  you  used  that  worked, 
that  they  wouldn’t  think  of  using  anymore? 

Rowe: 

Probably  some  just  as  in  humans. 

Dickman : 

Did  your  mother  have  some  medical  cures  of  her  own? 

Rowe: 

Not  like  some  people,  but  she  had  some,  of  course. 

Dickman: 

Do  you  remember  what  they  were? 

*Thille  was  a  UCD  alumnus  after  whom  Thille  Hall  is  named  - 
more  about  him  later. 
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Rowe: 

Watkins  Products.  In  those  days,  a  Watkins’  man  made  regular  trips 
through  the  country  and  for  that  day  and  age  they  were  pretty  good 
products.  They  had  Watkins  liniment  and  salves,  pills  of  various 
kinds.  Of  course,  as  I  mentioned  before,  we  always  called  a  doctor 
if  anybody  was  really  sick  and  needed  something  prescribed.  Most 
kids  were  given  Castoria  of  course. 

Dickman: 

What  did  you  do  for  the  common  cold? 

Rowe: 

Nothing  definite.  Everybody  had  different  ideas;  onions,  syrups, 
some  of  these  liniments  and  some  bad-tasting  medicine;  I  don’t 
know  what  it  was. 

Dickman: 

Did  the  1918  flu  epidemic  hit  pretty  hard? 

Rowe: 

Yes,  several  of  our  neighbors  either  died  or  almost  died.  I  still 
can’t  understand  my  situation.  I  was  in  the  army  at  that  time  and 
had  been  sent  from  Camp  Lewis,  Washington  to  Camp  Fremont,  which 
was  on  part  of  the  Stanford  University  land.  We  were  living  in 
tents,  which  was  all  right,  although  it  rained  some  there  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  but  that  shouldn’t  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  flu  really 
But  according  to  reports  it  was  one  of  the  worst  camps  in  the  whole 
world,  worse  than  in  France,  for  the  flu.  In  my  own  company,  for 
instance,  which  consisted  of  about  200  men,  we  lost  fourteen  men  in 
less  than  sixty  days.  That’s  around  seven  percent,  which  is  the 
same  percent  lost  in  France  from  everything  including  accidents, 
war  and  flu. 

Dickman: 

You  never  got  the  flu? 

Rowe : 

I  never  got  it  and  an  odd  thing  is  about  twenty  in  camp  from  my 
home  area  never  got  it  either.  And  there  they  were  dying  all 
around  us . 

Dickman : 

Was  there  a  hospital  in  Davis? 

Rowe: 

No. 

Dickman: 

Where  did  you  go  if  you  had  to  be  hospitalized? 

Rowe : 

Sacramento  had  the  only  one  and  Woodland,  of  course,  built  one 
later. 

Dickman: 

Did  you  ever  have  to  go  to  a  hospital? 

Rowe: 

Not  until  I  was  fotty  or  fifty  years  old,  for  a  tonsillectomy! 
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Dickman: 

Was  there  a  dentist? 

Rowe: 

Not  for  a  long  time.  We  also  went  to  Sacramento  and  then  there 
was  one  later  in  Woodland. 

Dickman: 

You  didn’t  go  to  a  dentist  until  you  really  had  a  toothache  then? 

Rowe: 

That’s  what  you  might  say!  Some  didn’t  go  then.  I  didn’t  have 
a  cavity  until  I  was  fifty  years  old. 

Dickman: 

And  how  was  your  health  when  you  were  going  to  school? 

Rowe: 

Oh,  I  was  always  pretty  healthy  and  husky.  I  loved  athletics. 

I’ve  never  smoked  nor  drunk  much  besides  milk. 

Dickman: 

And  your  parents  were  healthy? 

Rowe: 

Yes. 

Dickman: 

Where  did  you  get  your  clothes? 

Rowe: 

My  mother  would  make  some  things,  shirts,  for  instance.  By-and- 
large  we  bought  them  in  town.  If  a  family  had  a  few  youngsters, 
the  pattern  was  that  before  school  started  in  the  fall  they’d  take 
a  trip  to  Sacramento  with  a  few  dollars  and  try  to  buy  their  clothes 
pretty  much  for  the  whole  year.  That  way  the  kids  would  have  new 
clothes  to  start  school  and  some  extras. 

We  were  close  to  Sacramento  and  many  of  us  had  relatives  there. 
Well,  all  the  youngsters  out  in  the  country,  boys  in  particular, 
would  wear  rough  clothes  about  like  the  farmers  did  (Levis  and  such) , 
and  right  in  Sacramento  they  wouldn’t  even  let  you  go  to  school  if 
you  dressed  like  that.  They  had  to  dress  up;  the  boys  usually  had 
knee  pants  and  white  shirt  and  a  jacket.  Now  look  at  them!  College 
kids  and  everybody  wears  jeans  and  what  have  you! 

Dickman: 

Where  did  Davis  get  most  of  its  water  in  those  days? 

Rowe: 

From  backyard  wells.  In  the  early  1910s  Theodore  Schmeiser  put  in 
a  water  system  that  supplied  quite  a  few  people. 

Dickman: 

Was  the  weather  then  about  like  it  is  now? 

Rowe: 

I  think  so.  It  looks  like  it  should  be  cooler  now  with  more  irri¬ 
gation  because  you  can  feel  the  coolness  coming  off  a  green  field. 

But  still  the  temperatures , according  to  the  records,  run  about  the 
same. 

Dickman: 

Did  you  have  a  volunteer  fire  department? 
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Rowe: 

No,  I  don’t  suppose  there  was  one  until  the  late  1910s. 

Dickman: 

Were  there  any  bad  fires? 

Rowe: 

Oh,  yes,  the  town  partly  burned  up  a  time  or  two. 

Dickman: 

Do  you  remember  when? 

Rowe: 

No,  I  can’t  seem  to  remember  when  the  last  big  fire  was. 

I  think  the  date  must  be  on  some  of  those  buildings,  like  the 
Masonic  Hall,  that  was  rebuilt.  It  was  before  the  1920s. 

Dickman: 

Were  there  any  police? 

Rowe: 

Yes,  they  always  had  a  constable. 

Dickman: 

Was  there  much  crime  then? 

Rowe : 

Fights  and  things  like  that •  Although  there  were  a  few  murders 
right  in  the  streets  in  Davis. 

Dickman: 

Do  you  remember  any  of  them? 

Rowe: 

Oh,  yes. 

Dickman: 

Tell  us  something  about  them,  please. 

Rowe: 

Well,  a  fellow  named  Charlie  Dodge  was  too  friendly  with  George 
Cary’s  wife  and  so  Cary  just  up  and  shot  him  in  the  street. 

Dickman: 

What  happened? 

Rowe: 

He  was  exonerated.  He  helped  me  build  two  barns  afterwards! 

Dickman: 

What  were  some  of  the  other  ones? 

Rowe: 

There  was  a  fellow  who  was  shot  as  he  was  crossing  the  railroad 
tracks,  when  I  was  a  small  kid.  They  never  did  solve  that. 

Then  there  was  the  Armstrong  incident.  One  night  when  Uni¬ 
versity  Farm  students  were  having  a  beer  bust  in  the  old  Briggs’ 
reservoir,  they  heard  shots  from  the  direction  of  the  Armstrong 
home.  About  that  time  our  telephone  rang —  where  we  lived —  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Dad  answered.  Mrs.  Armstrong  said,  "Come 
quick,  Johnny.  We  need  you!"  He  thought  someone  was  quite  sick 
but  upon  his  arrival,  he  found  the  daughter,  Agnes,  with  her  baby 
nephew,  Rupert,  in  her  arms —  both  blood-spattered.  A  former 
employee  had  attacked  them  with  a  knife  and  pistol  after  demanding 
money.  Agnes  and  her  mother  had  fought  him  off  and  he’d  left 
before  dad  got  there.  He  was  found  later,  hiding  in  a  barn  a 
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Rowe: 

few  miles  south.  He  had  waded  the  creek,  asked  for  dry  pants  from 

Sid  Watkins  nearby,  thus  giving  a  clue  to  the  direction  he  was  going. 
Agnes  had  been  shot  in  the  jaw  and  required  years  of  surgery  and 
the  attacker  spent  a  lengthy  term  in  prison. 

Dickman: 

What  was  the  first  car  you  ever  drove? 

Rowe: 

A  model  T  Ford  touring  car. 

Dickman: 

Your  own? 

Rowe : 

Yes. 

Dickman: 

What  year  was  that? 

Rowe: 

It  was  1919  after  I  got  out  of  the  army.  My  brother  and  I  bought 
the  car. 

Dickman: 

Have  you  always  enjoyed  cars? 

Rowe: 

Yes,  but  I  can  take  them  or  leave  them.  They’re  great  for  trans¬ 
portation  and  seeing  the  country.  But  I  don’t  drive  just  to  be 
driving  like  my  sister  Myrtle.  She  drove  across  the  U.S.A.  in  1970 
at  age  80  though  of  course  she  was  accompanied  by  her  sister  and 
a  friend,  also  over  80.  The  worse  thing  about  her  present  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  convalescent  hospital  is  that  she  can’t  drive  her  car. 

Dickman: 

What  other  things  can  you  remember  about  those  days? 

Rowe: 

As  a  youngster  in  those  days  there  was  a  lot  of  hunting.  I’ve  seen 
the  air  just  full  of  ducks  and  geese  around  here  at  various  times 
in  the  fall  and  winter.  It  was  no  problem  to  go  out  and  shoot  a 
few  and  most  kids  had  a  gun,  especially  farm  boys.  Hunting  was 
part  of  our  life.  For  a  long  time  you  could  even  put  the  ducks 
and  geese  in  a  sack  and  ship  them  to  Sacramento  or  San  Francisco 
to  be  sold  on  the  market.  My  dad  as  a  young  fellow  did  a  lot  of 
that.  Of  course,  the  ducks  soon  began  to  thin  out. 

Dickman: 

Without  any  refrigeration  in  those  days,  would  those  ducks  last? 

Rowe : 

Those  game  birds  would  last  quite  awhile  in  the  winter  time. 

Dickman: 

Long  enough  to  get  to  San  Francisco? 

Rowe: 

Oh,  yes.  There  were  lots  of  trains  and  if  you  brought  them  right 
in  and  shipped  them  they’d  be  there  the  next  morning,  anyway. 

Dickman: 

They  had  almost  stopped  using  river  transportation  for  freight  by 
then? 

Rowe : 

This  wasn’t  water  freight  with  the  ducks  and  geese,  this  was  express, 
and  of  course  went  on  the  railroad.  There  was  lots  of  shipping  of 
farm  products,  like  grain  and  hay,  on  the  river.  I  liked  to  go  to 
the  river  and  see  the  big  barges  go  by. 
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Dickman: 

Did  you  ever  use  river  transportation  to  get  down  to  San  Francisco 
or  up  to  Sacramento? 

Rowe: 

No,  I  only  made  one  or  two  trips  on  a  boat  and  that  was  probably 
about  1916.  Ifm  ashamed  to  think  that  the  old  boats  like  the 

Delta  Queen  and  the  Delta  King  had  to  be  abandoned,  but  lack  of 
business  and  unions  wanting  more  than  they  could  afford  to  pay 
them  forced  the  boats  to  quit  sailing. 

Dickman: 

Did  you  ever  get  down  in  to  the  Delta  country  very  much  in  those 
days? 

Rowe : 

No,  not  in  those  days.  I  had  no  particular  occasion  to  and  no 
cars,  so  you  didn’t  get  very  far  from  home  unless  you  took  the 
train  and  that  wasn’t  very  often.  There  weren’t  very  many  rail¬ 
roads  through  the  Delta!  Now  you  drive  around  it  in  a  car  and 
once  in  awhile  I’m  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  ride  on  a  ferry 
boat  when  they  have  a  special  trip  around;  the  Delta. 

Dickman: 

Did  you  go  to  Sacramento  very  often  in  those  days? 

Rowe: 

Yes,  to  shop  and  when  we  got  older  we’d  like  to  go  to  shows. 

Dickman: 

Motion  pictures? 

Rowe: 

Even  before  they  had  motion  pictures.  We  saw  vaudeville  and 
stage  shows  that  came  through.  Then  by  the  time  I  got  old  enough 
to  go  a  lot  by  myself  the  movies  did  come  in.  How  many  times  I 
went  over  there  for  the  combination  of  movies  and  vaudeville  I’ll 
never  know.  You  usually  knew  some  girls  that  were  there,  and  I 
had  cousins  over  there-  Rowe,  Baker  and  Fissell-  whom  we  liked  to 
visit,  so  we  got  to  Sacramento  often.  Lots  of  times  we’d  drive 
the  horse  to  Davis  and  put  it  in  the  livery  stable  and  ride  the 
train  over  and  come  back  later  that  day  or  the  next  day . 

Dickman: 

How  about  San  Francisco?  How  often  would  you  go  in? 

Rowe: 

I  never  got  to  San  Francisco  very  much,  in  fact,  never  got  down 
there  at  all  until  I  was  a  big  guy.  I  was  disappointed  that  I 
didn’t.  I  got  part  way,  because  I  had  relatives  in  Port  Costa  so 
I’d  get  that  far. 

Dickman: 

How  far? 

Rowe: 

It  was  around  Crockett  and  Port  Costa.  Port  Costa  at  one  time  had 
about  two  miles  of  warehouses  there  where  the  grain  was  shipped 
down  the  river  and  stored  until  ships  came  in  and  loaded  it  out. 
That  was  a  big  business  there.  I  had  an  aunt,  Olive  Homing 
Scammon,  who  ran  a  boarding  house  and  her  husband  ran  a  grocery 
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Rowe : 

store.  I  used  to  like  to  go  down  there  and  fish  with  my  cousin, 
Arthur  Scammon.  That’s  when  the  old  Solano  ferry  was  there  that 
freighted  all  the  trains.  Every  train  that  went  between  Sacramento 
and  San  Francisco  had  to  be  ferried  across  from  Benicia  to  Port 
Costa,  so  that  was  a  lot  of  fun  to  watch  all  that  operation, 
switching  and  getting  the  trains  on  and  off  the  ferry. 

Dickman: 

How  many  railway  cars  could  the  ferry  carry  at  one  time? 

Rowe: 

I  can’t  remember  for  sure,  but  I  think  there  were  four  tracks 
on  it  and  probably  long  enough  for  about  ten  cars.  Most  cars 
were  only  thirty-six  feet  or  occasionally  forty  feet  long.  Now 
most  of  them  are  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  long.  They  did  it 
quickly  though.  Some  grain  came  by  train. 

Dickman: 

How  was  the  ferry  powered? 

Rowe: 

Big  steam  engines  that  shoved  a  paddle  wheel  up  and  down  on  the 
sides,  with  power  from  the  big  piston. 

Dickman: 

It  was  a  side  paddle  not  rear  paddle  wheel? 

Rowe: 

That’s  right,  because  they  had  to  have  the  ends  to  load  and  unload 
so  they  wouldn’t  have  to  turn  around.  That  was  certainly  a  big 
business.  I  don’t  know  how  many  people  it  would  take.  You  can 
imagine,  all  those  millions  of  sacks  would  be  unloaded  off  these 
barges  and  schooners  onto  the  floor  and  these  men  with  hand  trucks 
would  move  them  to  where  they  were  being  piled.  They  had  various 
ways  of  piling;  some  just  by  hand  and  other  times  one  sack  at  a 
time  with  a  horse  or  mule  pulling  it  up  and  back.  Then  they  got 
elevators  run  with  gas  engines  that  would  take  them  up  a  little 
faster.  I  saw  all  that  developed  and  saw  those  warehouses  gradually 
torn  down. 

Dickman: 

What  did  a  sack  of  grain  weigh? 

Rowe: 

Barley  would  weigh  from  100  to  112  pounds.  In  a  dry  year  it  might 
only  weigh  eighty  pounds.  Wheat  would  weigh  from  110  to  140  pounds. 

Dickman: 

I’ve  heard  that  they  used  steam  power  with  the  barley.  What  did 
they  do  to  it? 

Rowe: 

They’d  roll  it  with  two  big  iron  rollers;  they’d  crush  it,  not 
enough  to  break  it  up  fine —  that  wasn’t  so  good  for  horses  and 
mules.  They  have  one  kind  of  a  stomach  and  cows  have  different 
stomachs.  The  rollers  were  powered  usually  with  steam  engines  at 
that  time  and  then  they’d  add  a  jet  of  steam  to  it  just  as  it  went 
through.  It  made  it  more  palatable  and  I  think  it  held  together 
better  and  wouldn’t  fall  apart. 
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Dickman: 

Did  it  keep  it  more  moist? 

Rowe : 

A  little  bit  more,  although  it  couldn’t  be  too  moist  or  it  wouldn’t 
keep  in  the  sack.  It  was  just  the  combination  they  ran  into  that 
made  it  better  for  horses  and  mules.  A  lot  of  it  was  done  in  the 
mills,  where  it  was  stationary,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  were 
a  lot  of  these  portable  rollers  that  were  pulled  by  horses  and  mules 
from  one  ranch  to  another.  The  same  steam  engine  that  could  be 
used  for  other  purposes  would  be  taken  along  with  these  rollers 
from  farm  to  farm  and  the  steam  engine  would  not  only  provide  the 
power  for  running  the  rollers,  but  they’d  also  hook  up  a  pipe  from 
the  boiler  to  the  roller  so  they  could  add  steam  to  the  rollers 
and  make  the  steam- rolled  barley,  which  was  the  kind  everybody 
wanted  in  those  days. 

Dickman: 

Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you  about  those  days  and 
those  times? 

Rowe : 

There’s  probably  a  lot  of  things.  We  had  different  sorts  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  indoor  sport  was  dancing.  Every  town  had  their 
regular  dance  halls.  The  outside  sport  was  baseball.  Each  town 
had  a  baseball  team  and  there  was  a  lot  of  rivalry  between  some 
towns,  like  Davis  and  Dixon.  Sacramento  had  company  teams  like 
Brook  Realty,  Kimble  Upson,  and  the  Rooney-0 ’Neils ,  which  was  made 
up  of  two  families  of  cousins,  the  O’Neils  and  Rooneys,  many  of 
whom  I  knew  personally.  I  liked  to  see  them  play.  They’d  come  out 
and  play  these  town  teams  like  Davis,  Woodland  and  Dixon.  It  gave 
us  something  to  see  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  holidays.  A  lot  of 
people  don’t  realize  how  history  repeats  itself  like  the  campus  now 
with  the  present  picnic  grounds.  Putah  Creek  Lodge  is  built  on  the 
same  land  that  the  first  picnic  grounds  here  were  built  on.  Arm¬ 
strong  planted  all  those  walnut  trees  of  which  quite  a  few  are  left 
where  the  highway  goes  through.  I  really  don’t  know  who  engineered 
it.  I  went  to  several  picnics  that  were  put  on  by  our  church.  I 
won  ray  first  foot  race  against  outside  competition  when  I  beat  some 
Davis  boys  there  one  Picnic  Day.  There  was  a  dance  floor  outside 
and  Davis  had  a  town  band  that  played  there  on  Picnic  Day.  My  dad 
had  a  bus  that  was  pulled  by  four  horses  and  he’d  haul  Davis  people 
from  town  out  to  the  picnic  grounds  and  charge  them  a  fee.  I  think 
it  was  two  bits  one  way  and  fifty  cents  round  trip.  He’d  have  his 
younger  brother  or  somebody  on  the  rear  end  to  collect  the  fare  and 
he’d  drive  the  horses. 

Dickman: 

Was  your  dancing  square-dancing? 

Rowe: 

Yes,  but  modern  dancing  came  in  by  the  time  I  knew  one  dance  from 
another.  Two-step,  waltz  and  the  schottish. 

Dickman: 

But  you  square-danced  too,  though? 
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Rowe: 


Yes,  they  usually  had  some  of  those. 


Dickman: 

Were  you  ever  a  caller? 

Rowe: 

No,  I  never  was.  I  wouldn’t  know  how,  because  I  didn’t  know 
enough  about  it!  My  brother— in— law,  John  T.  Rogers,  who  was 
the  foreman  at  the  University  for  a  long  time,  was  the  manager 
of  a  lot  of  dances  around  here  and  a  caller.  He  just  ate  that 
stuff  up! 

Dickman: 

He  was  a  pretty  colorful  man,  wasn’t  he? 

Rowe: 

Yes!  That’s  right!  Here’s  John;  I  don’t  know  whether  he  even 
finished  grammar  school  and  yet  he’s  got  two  buildings  in  the 
county  named  after  him —  the  one  up  at  the  Woodland  Fairgrounds 
and  one  in  Winters.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Yolo  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  for  eighteen  years,  1944-1962. 

Dickman: 

What  made  him  so  well  liked? 

Rowe : 

I  don’t  know.  He  just  grew  up  here  and  knew  a  lot  of  people. 

They  always  called  him  "Pumpkin”  because  he  was  nicknamed  that 
one  day  when  he  was  hauling  a  load  of  pumpkins  for  Mr.  Sparks 
and  he  had  that  red  hair.  The  name  stuck.  It  stayed  with  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  loved  a  good  joke  on  himself  or 
others.  Each  Christmas  he  had  crazy  presents  for  all  of  us.  He 
swiped  chickens  from  Carrie  Miller,  gave  them  to  her  to  cook,  and 
he  stayed  for  dinner.  She  called  him  "chicken  thief"  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Dickman: 

Was  he  a  farmer? 

Rowe: 

Yes,  even  though  he  was  raised  in  town  in  Davis  he  started  going 
out  and  working  the  summers  when  he  was  a  young  kid.  He  worked 
on  the  hay  balers  and  then  went  out  and  worked  regularly  for  various 
people. 

He  was  a  great  friend  of  W.  0.  "Bill"  Russell  who  was  a  super¬ 
visor  for  many  years.  He .was  practically  a  son  of  his;  he  worked 
out  there  a  long  time.  Then  he  went  to  work  for  Sparks  and  became 

Sparks’  foreman  and  then  the  University  foreman.  Then  he  farmed 
for  himself  afterward  on  Armstrong  land  (now  part  of  UCD)  and  the 

Pierce  Ranch,  part  of  which  is  now  the  Primate  Center  at  UCD. 

Dickman: 

Do  you  remember  some  of  the  anti— Chinese  and  Japanese  sentiments 
of  the  early  days? 

Rowe: 

Yes.  I  always  got  along  with  them,  especially  the  Chinese  —  and 
the  Japanese,  too,  as  far  as  that  goes.  I  can  see  why  we  did  the 
wrong  thing  by  putting  the  Japanese  in  concentration  camps,  but 
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Rowe: 


Dickman: 

Rowe: 


Dickman: 

Rowe: 


we  all  "knew"  that  there  had  been  some  spies  around  here.  At  least 
they  had  been  connected  with  the  military  in  Japan  and  came  in  here 
and  left  a  few  years  before  the  war,  so  we  didn’t  know  whether  there 
were  anymore  around,  although  I  was  sure  that  ninety -nine  percent 
of  these  local  Japanese  were  loyal. 

In  early  days  when  I  was  a  kid,  every  town  around  here  had  a 
Chinese  section  and  practically  every  farm  had  a  Chinese  cook.  I 
could  go  and  buy  these  leechee  nuts  at  the  Chinese  stores.  I  still 
like  them,  but  they’re  hard  to  find  now.  Somebody  gave  me  a  can  of 
them  for  my  birthday  the  other  day,  but  I  like  the  dry  ones  best. 

The  Chinese  got  a  raw  deal  in  a  lot  of  ways.  People  were  rough 
on  them;  grabbed  their  queues  sometimes.  Sometimes  the  kids  would 
throw  rocks  at  their  houses  and  things  like  that.  I  think  the  Chinese 
were  really  harder  on  each  other  though —  we  just  played  tricks  on 
them.  They  had  tong  wars  and  they’d  butcher  each  other  up  and  kill 
each  other.  Where  the  Sacramento  Southern  Pacific  railroad  depot 
is  now,  was  what  they  called  "China  Slough".  They  called  it  "China 
Slough"  because  whenever  somebody  wanted  to  get  rid  of  some  Chinese 
(either  other  Chinese  or  white  people)  they’d  kill  them  and  throw 
them  in  the  slough. 

How  about  other  ethnic  groups?  Did  you  ever  get  to  know  any  of  the 
Armenians,  East  Indians  or  Filipinos? 

I  worked  with  Hindus —  we  called  all  the  Indians,  Hindus  then.  They 
wore  turbans.  I  worked  with  lots  of  them  and  always  got  along  well 
with  them.  I  may  have  mentioned  the  Alameda  Sugar  Company  they 
used  Hindus  for  their  hand  labor  and  irrigators.  I’d  be  running  one 
or  another  engine  pumping  water  for  them  sometimes  and  we  had  no 
trouble  understanding  each  other.  When  the  Japanese  first  started 
coming  in  here  as  laborers  they  worked  around  here  and  I’d  go  to 
their  camps.  Of  course  there  were  all  kinds  of  others —  the  country 
was  full  of  Italy-born  Italians,  not  the  second  or  third  generation. 
And  there  were  Portuguese.  I  got  along  well  with  all  of  them. 

What  floods  do  you  remember? 

I  remember  one,  I  think  it  was  in  1906,  that  washed  out  so  much 
railroad  track  between  Davis  and  Sacramento.  I  lived  near  the 
creek  so  every  few  years  all  that  country  out  there  would  be  flooded. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  some  damage  and  sometimes  not.  Then  later 
I  think  it  was  in  1938  when  they  had  one  of  these  real  big  ones  and 
we  had  a  levee  on  the  north  line  to  prevent  water  from  flooding 
across  it  and  cutting  land  out.  We  were  down  there  working  to  save 
the  levee  and  watching  it,  two  of  my  men  and  I.  The  water  came 
so  fast  that  the  channel  between  here  and  Winters  couldn’t  handle  it 
so  it  just  ran  over  and  flooded  all  the  north  end  of  Davis.  It 
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came  down  on  our  side,  too.  It  came  around  in  back  of  us.  We 
walked  up  the  levee  as  far  as  we  could  as  we  couldnft  get  across 
where  it  came  in  back  of  us.  It  was  too  deep  and  too  swift.  So 
we  went  up  where  it  eddied  around  the  end  of  the  levee,  it  was 
quiet  enough,  but  it  was  deep,  so  we  sort  of  half  swam  with  our 
clothes  and  boots  on  and  still  we  could  guide  ourselves  with 
shovels  and  the  fence.  So  we  got  over  on  another  levee  and  walked 
up  to  the  railroad  bridge  on  the  levee  bank  to  the  railroad  grade 
then  we  had  to  walk  down  the  tracks  to  Tremont.  The  water  was 
right  up  to  the  rails  then,  but  it  wasn’t  over  the  railroad 
because  it  was  high  enough  and  there  were  a  couple  of  trestles 
there  that  let  the  water  under.  At  Tremont,  a  fellow  was  there 
whom  we  knew  and  he  gave  us  a  ride  around  near  our  home —  some 
three  miles  -  then  there  was  a  flooded  slough  to  wade  through. 

I’ll  always  remember  that.  I  was  as  wet  as  I  could  be  because 
I’d  been  in  water  clear  up  to  my  ears  all  the  time,  so  I  walked 
right  through  the  slough  and  the  neighbor  lady,  Mrs.  Dietrich, 
said,  uwhy ,  John  Rowe,  you’ll  catch  your  death  of  cold!”  I 
couldn’t  have  got  any  wetter!  I’d  been  wet  for  hours,  but  she 
didn’t  realize  it.* 

This  levee  that  was  on  your  own  land.  Did  you  build  it  yourself? 

It  was  partly  built  but  full  of  holes  and  breaks  when  we  went 
there,  so  we  patched  it  up.  Of  course,  after  the  dam  was  built 
and  there  were  levees  put  on  both  sides  by  the  state,  we  didn’t 
need  ours  so  we  tore  it  down. 

When  I  was  about  10  or  11  years  old,  my  uncle,  Orin  Wright, 
gave  me  a  little  calf.  I  raised  it  to  a  full  grown  heifer  when 
it  drowned  in  a  flash  flood.  I  was  out  of  the  cattle  business 
mighty  quick  -  I've  had  many  experiences  with  Putah  Creek. 


*The  Dietrichs  -  good  friends  and  neighbors  across  the  road. 
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III.  THE  UNIVERSITY  FARM  SCHOOL 


Then  you  finished  grade  school  about  1909 —  you  completed  the 
eighth  grade.  And  your  grades  were  probably  pretty  good? 

Passing,  anyway. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  graduated  from  grade  school? 

ITd  been  so  fascinated  with  the  fact  that  we  were  going  to  have 
an  agriculture  college  right  here,  that  I  couldn’t  wait  to  go 
there.  Probably  up  to  75%  of  the  farmers  and  farmers  children 
at  that  time  didn’t  take  agriculture  education  very  seriously. 
They  thought  that  you  could  learn  how  to  run  a  plow  or  milk  a  cow 
from  your  folks  or  your  neighbors.  They  didn’t  know  what  was 
ahead  in  agriculture,  I  thought  there  were  other  things  that  we 
should  learn  and  work  out  in  agriculture . 

Now  at  this  time  you  were  approximately  14  years  old.  And  the 
University  had  started  about  three  years  before  you  had  graduated 
from  grade  school? 

Well,  they  didn’t  have  any  classes  until  one  semester  before  I 
started. 

I  see.  So  you  then  entered  the  University  directly  from  grade 
school  in  1909. 

Yes,  they  were  anxious  to  get  people  to  go  and  there  were  several 
of  us  who  were  14  or  15  years  old.  That  was  a  problem  really 
with  a  big  state  like  this  they  could  only  get  a  handful  of 
young  boys  at  that  time  to  go,  I  know  a  lot  of  people  laughed 
at  me  for  going.  They  said  "Oh,  you  can  learn  to  do  these 
things  from  your  folks  and  your  neighbors". 

Now  even  though  you  were  just  14  at  this  time,  do  you  recall  any¬ 
thing  about  the  origins  of  the  University  Farm  as  it  was  then 
called? 
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According  to  an  old  California  Agriculture  Report,  Jerome 
Davis  started  irrigating  from  Putah  Creek  before  1876.  Davis 
had  peach  orchards,  several  thousands  bearing  grapevines,  and  400 
acres  of  barley.  He  also  had  150  horses,  3000  sheep  and  3000  head 
of  cattle.  In  1858  he  was  using  21  miles  of  fencing  which  in¬ 
creased  by  1864  to  30  miles  of  fencing  surrounding  13,000  acres. 

I  speak  later  about  the  history  of  getting  the  campus  here 
but  the  legislature  appropriated  $150,000  to  build  an  ag  school. 
More  than  100  sites  were  considered  before  this  land  here  was 
selected.  The  land  cost  $103,000,  and  in  1907  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $132,000  was  authorized  for  buildings. 

The  first  instruction  was  five  short  courses  lasting  a  week  or 
two  in  1908.  The  first  three  year  course  opened  in  January  1909. 

I  entered  in  the  Fall  of  1909. 

Most  people  don’t  realize  that  this  section  of  the  county 
has  always  led  the  state  in  better  farming.  A  partial  reason  for 
that  was  because  most  overland  trails  and  the  first  railroad 
ended  here.  Records  show  that  all  of  the  first  registered  cattle 
and  sheep  were  shipped  here  by  rail.  Mr.  Sparks  brought  a  regis¬ 
tered  herd  of  Durhams  (Shorthorns)  here  from  Missouri  in  1901. 

Why  did  they  select  Davis? 

Well,  we  had  some  real  active,  smart  farmers,  you  might  say,  here, 
like  George  Pierce  and  Supervisor  Russell.  And  they  asked  some 
of  their  friends  to  help  them  and  they  immediately  started  work¬ 
ing  on  the  idea  that  this  was  good  land,  a  central  location  and 
they  had  the  advantage  of  being  close  to  Sacramento  where  they 
could  work  on  their  friends  in  the  legislature.  One  of  the  men 
who  I  considered  really  the  man  who  put  it  through,  was  our 
senator,  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Suisun,  the  senator  from  Solano  County. 
He  wasn’t  a  man  who  made  a  lot  of  flowery  speeches,  but  when  he 
said  anything  everybody  listened  and  believed  him.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Alex  McDonald,  the  first  beef  herdsman  at  UC  Davis, 
and  of  mine.  I  talked  cattle  with  Senator  Rush  many  times.  He 
also  was  a  generous  man,  donating  money  and  cattle  to  the  campus. 
He  could  just  about  control  the  votes  for  agriculture.  If  he 
thought  something  pertaining  to  agriculture  was  not  a  good  law, 
he  didn’t  have  much  trouble  getting  it  voted  down.  But  he 
thought  we  should  have  an  agriculture  school,  so  with  his  back¬ 
ing  they  got  it  through. 

Judge  Peter  Shields  was  very  active,  too.  Shields  was  an 
attorney  in  Sacramento,  and  dairy  owner.  As  a  judge,  he  sat  on 
the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  in  Sacramento  from  1900-1949. 

He  probably  had  more  to  do  with  the  writing  of  the  bill  than 
most  anyone,  at  least  outside  the  legislature,  and  he  also  did 
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Form  of  Bids. 


Agriculture 


UK 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SECRETARY’S  OFFICE, 


The  University  of  California  desires  bids  on 
the  following  goods: 


Berkeley , 


Please  send  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  at 
Berkeley,  and  retain  one  for  your  own  use. 


Bids  must  be  returned  to  this  office  within 
five  days. 


Enter  the  price  of  each  article  in  the  column  headed  "price”;  carry  out  the  total  in  the  column  headed  "total”;  add  the  "total”  column,  and 
give  the  total  amount  of  bid.— Sign  and  date,  at  the  bottom  of  each  sheet,  in  ink. 

Do  not  change  specifications  or  make  any  additional  specifications,  but  give  prices  to  the  items  as  entered. 


(  Signed ) 


These  bids  and  specifications  for  leveling  about  100  acres  of  land  for  irri¬ 
gation  and  extending  the  ditch  for  the  Yolo  County-Clearlake  Water  Com¬ 
pany  was  about  the  first  work  done  on  the  University.  The  work  was  done 
by  my  father,  J.  D.  Rowe,  and  these  are  his  copies  of  his  bids. 
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Form  of  Bids. 


Agriculture 


To 


The  University  of  California  desires  bids  on 
the  following  goods: 

Please  send  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  at 
Berkeley,  and  retain  one  for  your  own  use. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SECRETARY’S  OFFICE,  « 

Berkeley , 

Bids  must  be  returned  to  this  office  within 
five  days. 


Enter  the  price  of  each  article  in  the  column  headed  « price”;  carry  out  the  total  in  the  column  headed  "total”;  add  the  "total”  column,  and 
give  the  total  amount  of  bid. — Sign  and  date,  at  the  bottom  of  each  sheet,  in  ink. 

Do  not  change  specifications  or  make  any  additional  specifications,  but  give  prices  to  the  items  as  entered.  _ _ _ 
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not  go  against  the  idea  of  it  being  in  Davis.  And  after  it  was 
located  in  Davis  he  was  really  a  help.  I  often  claim  that  Ifve 
heard  him  make  more  speeches  than  any  living  man,  because  when  I 
was  going  to  school  he  was  here  at  all  the  short  courses  and 
assemblies  and  when  I  graduated  in  1913  he  gave  our  graduation 
address.  And  of  course,  I  continued  to  hear  him  on  campus  for 
many  years  as  I  have  always  been  near.  The  last  time  I  heard  him 
he  was  100  years  old. 

Dickman: 

What  kind  of  a  speaker  was  Judge  Shields? 

Rowe: 

He  was  quite  persuasive.  He  made  you  believe  whatever  he  was 
talking  about  and  he  was  pretty  accurate,  in  most  cases.  I 
never  thought  he  was  too  good  a  businessman  because  he  was  such 
a  trustful  person  he  occasionally  was  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
business  world.  But  he  was  really  sharp  on  most  things. 

Dickman: 

How  many  were  in  your  class  at  the  University  Farm  School  in  Davis? 

Rowe: 

When  I  started  (we  were  the  second  group  to  come  in)  as  I  recall, 
the  total  student  body  was  about  75  and  it  grew  only  to  something 
less  than  200  by  the  time  I  left. 

Dickman : 

Do  you  recall  the  courses  that  you  took? 

Rowe : 

Yes.  We  had  algebra,  english,  botany  (I  was  always  interested 
in  botany) . 

Dickman: 

Do  you  remember  who  taught  botany? 

Rowe: 

In  the  first  year  it  was  a  man  named  Farrar,  then  Bliss  S.  Brown, 
then  F.  H.  Bolster.  I  liked  him,  he  helped  us  in  the  lab  too. 

We  grew  a  plant  on  a  wheel  to  see  if  we  could  confuse  it.  One 
of  my  grandson’s  tells  me  they  are  still  doing  that  experiment 
here  though  on  a  more  complicated  scale. 

Dickman: 

Now  you’re  reading.  What  are  you  reading  from? 

Rowe : 

This  is  the  first  yearbook  ever  published,  titled  Agricola.  It 
wasn’t  changed  to  Rodeo  until  several  years  later,  I  don’t  know 
when . 

Then  we  had  a  superintendent,  Leroy  Anderson.  His  job 
would  be  like  the  Chancellor’s  now.  The  principal,  (now  it  would 
be  the  department  head) ,  was  Arthur  M.  Cleghorn  who  also  taught 
english  and  history.  Then  we  had  an  assistant  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  Roger  M.  Roberts.  He  was  a  son  of  a  great  ag  college 
man  at  Cornell.  I  have  his  name  here.  That  was  his  father. 
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Dickman: 

YouTre  showing  me  a  picture  of  Professor  I.  P.  Roberts  to  whom 
this  Agricola  is  dedicated.  He  was  the  father  of  R.  M.  Roberts, 
the  assistant  to  the  superintendent. 

Rowe : 

Yes,  he  was  the  Assistant —  he  took  care  of  the  farm  end  of  it. 
Now  practically  all  our  afternoon  classes  were  actual  farm 
instruction.  We  helped  build  the  first  poultry  house  and  we 
castrated  animals  and  groomed  them. 

Dickman: 

Relate  that  to  the  actual  course  you  took,  please.  Give  me  the 
names  of  the  courses  and  something  about  what  you  did  in  these 
courses,  if  you  will. 

Rowe: 

In  animal  industry,  for  instance,  we  had  at  that  time  E.  W. 

Majors,  Howard  Phillips  and  J.  I.  Thompson.  J.  I.  Thompson,  a 
close  friend  of  mine  through  the  years  and  Howard  Phillips  both 
taught  livestock  judging,  one  of  our  most  interesting  classes. 

We  judged  hogs,  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and 
mules  of  various  ages.  While  types  have  changed,  it  was  excel¬ 
lent  training  for  me.  Thompson  went  to  work  for  the  Straloch 
Farms,  which  is  now  part  of  the  University. 

Dickman: 

That’s  were  the  University  Airport  is  now,  isn’t  it? 

Rowe : 

Yes,  that’s  right.  And  then  he  went  to  San  Luis  Obispo  where 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  agriculture  teachers  there  and  then  also 
he  looked  after  them  when  they  went  out  on  their  jobs.  He  went 

out  and  helped  them,  to  see  that  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
best  advantage  according  to  his  ideas.  He  was  pretty  good  at 
that.  He  didn’t  have  a  doctor’s  degree;  he  had  a  B.S.  from 

Ames,  Iowa  and  he  was  really  a  gentleman. 

Then  we  had  Dairy  Industry  where  we  learned  to  make  butter 
and  cheese.  We  had  three  men  on  those  courses;  Leon  M.  Davis, 

E.  J.  Hagemann  and  Henry  Hurst. 

We  had  what  was  called  Drawing,  Carpentry  and  Forging, 
making  what  we  had  drawn.  We  had  a  man  named  Ross  C.  Ingrim  in 
mechanical  drawing.  For  english  and  history  I  already  mentioned 
Cleghorn,  who  was  also  the  principal.  Then  in  farm  crops,  soils 
and  chemistry  we  had  A.  J.  Gaumnitz;  in  irrigation  we  had 

Samuel  H.  Beckett,  both  of  whom  married  Davis  girls.  The  latter 
was  also  our  track  coach,  just  because  he  loved  to  do  it  and  he 
had  run  on  the  track  team  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  I  always  enjoyed  him;  his  widow,  Lois  Plant  Beckett, 
is  still  living  in  Davis. 

''‘That  is,  he  was  State  Director  of  Agricultural  Education  through 

F.F.A. 
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Rowe: 


Dickman: 

Rowe: 


Dickman : 

Rowe: 


One  year,  the  spring  of  1913,  I  was  the  track  manager,  we 
had  a  track  team  and  we  didn’t  have  a  track  to  run  on,  so  I 
talked  to  Sam.  I  said  !,You  know,  if  you  could  give  as  a  little 
help  I  think  we  could  get  a  track  built.  You’re  a  surveyor  and 
I  know  you’d  lay  it  off  for  us  and  see  that  we  get  the  right 
levels.  The  farm  foreman  is  my  brother-in-law,  John  T.  Rogers, 
and  I  know  I  can  talk  him  out  of  a  couple  of  4-mule  scrapers  to 
move  some  dirt —  now  all  we  need  is  to  get  the  student  body 
behind  us  to  come  out  there  when  we  need  the  shovels  and  rakes.” 

I  said,  11 1  don’t  know  if  I  could  handle  that  or  not  at  the 
assembly,  but  we’re  going  to  have  an  assembly  in  a  day  or  two 
and  if  you’ll  come  along  and  help  me  out  maybe  we’ll  get  it  done.” 

So  I  got  up  at  the  assembly  and  told  them  what  the  situation 
was  and  said,  ”Now  pal  Sam  Beckett  will  explain  just  what  we’ll 
have  to  do;  where  we  have  to  move  the  dirt  and  how  we  have  to 
do  it  and  why  we’ll  need  fifty  to  sixty  shovels  and  wheelbarrows 
out  there  besides  the  scrapers”.  So  we  held  our  breaths  until 
Saturday  came  and,  golly  sakes,  I  don’t  know  if  there  was  any¬ 
body  who  didn’t  show  up  if  they  had  some  free  time. 

We  had  degree  students  coming  from  Berkeley  in  the  spring  in 
those  days,  and  even  they  came  out.  By  night,  we  had  a  pretty 
good  track  built  (about  one  block  south  of  the  present  one)  and  it 
continued  to  be  used  for  years. 

Then  in  mathematics  we  had  Charles  M.  Titus.  He  also  taught 
algebra,  trigonometry  and  physics  (he  was  a  whiz  in  physics  -  he 
used  to  really  turn  us  on!)  Then  physiology  and  hygiene  was  taught 
by  our  local  doctor,  W.  E.  Bates  of  whom  I’ve  already  spoken.  In 
poultry  husbandry,  a  fellow  named  Wilkins;  veterinary  science  was 
Clarence  M.  Haring,  for  whom  Haring  Hall  was  named,  and  in  viti¬ 
culture  it  was  Frederick  Flossfeder. 

Did  you  take  any  of  the  short  courses? 

I  attended  many,  many  of  them —  sometimes  they  were  held  when  our 
school  wasn’t  in  session.  In  fact  some  of  them  were  held  before 
the  school  even  gave  prescribed  courses—  to  get  the  thing  rolling. 
And  a  lot  of  times  we’d  go  to  hear  some  man  or  woman  who  was  lec¬ 
turing  there  at  the  short  course  in  place  of  attending  our  own 
class.  But  most  of  the  afternoons  were  spent  in  field  work.  It 
could  be  horticulture,  poultry,  sheep,  cattle,  dairy  or  hogs — 
we’d  take  a  hand  at  all  those  things —  even  to  build  things.  And 
the  shop  work  was  held  in  the  afternoon. 

Did  you  take  in  one  or  two  semesters  all  these  courses  you  have 
named? 

Not  every  year.  But  one  year  I  had  classes  from  8  to  5,  five  days 
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75  Years  ago...  1903 

“Governor  Pardee  killed  the  state  dairy  school 
and  experimental  farm  bill  by  a  pocket  veto  even 
though  the  bill  passed  with  strong  support  from 
both  houses  of  the  State  Legislature.  .  .We 
believe  the  failure  of  the  governor  to  sign  the  bill 
is  due  to  the  opposition  of  President  Wheeler  of 
the  State  University  because  the  school  would 
not  have  been  located  in  Berkeley ...  All  energy 
will  be  directed  to  an  effort  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
people  of  California  that  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 
is  incompetent  to  direct  a  great  educational  in¬ 
stitution  as  the  State  University  .  .  .  The  Yolo 
county  legislative  delegation  will  feel  it  an  in¬ 
cumbent  duty  to  show  the  people  of  the  state  the 
folly  of  taxing  themselves  exorbitantly  to  main¬ 
tain  at  the  State  University  in  Berkeley  an 
agricultural  college  having  only  19  students  but 
nine  professors  and  an  experimental  station  in 
Southern  California  where  a  high-salaried  pro¬ 
fessor  has  nothing  to  do  but  take  care  of  an 
aristocratic  bull  with  a  pedigree  as  long  as  the 

moral  law.”  _Wood|and  Democrat  4/7/78 


This  is  an  example  of  what  we  had  to  over¬ 
come! 


CfttAMLRY  LO\V\G 

UNnvtRsrry  farm,  pav\s,cal. 


Early  view  of  U.C.D.  The  creamery  building  also  contained  the  main  office 
and  class  rooms.  Judging  pavilion  is  now  Shakespearean  Theater,  in  the 
rear. 
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Rowe: 

a  week  and  8  to  12  on  Saturday.  But  they  weren’t  all  this  heavy 
stuff;  some  were  classes  where  you  used  your  muscles  more  such  as 
working  with  the  cattle  or  building  the  poultry  building,  for 
example,  or  planting  and  pruning  fruit  trees.  Everyone  in  botany 
class  was  required  to  have  a  garden. 

Dickman: 

Now  the  kind  of  courses  that  you  took  in  animal  industry  and  poultry 
husbandry;  they  were  mostly  on  judging  and  on  practical  things? 

Rowe : 

We  studied  how  they  were  bred,  what  they  were  bred  for,  where  they 
originated  and  got  a  background  of  all  phases  of  it.  We  studied 
feeds  and  feeding  and  how  to  balance  rations  for  various  kinds  of 
livestock.  One  thing  I  should  mention  was  the  shop,  where  we  over¬ 
hauled  engines,  learned  how  to  weld,  had  to  build  certain  things 
out  of  iron  and  use  the  forge.  We  took  mechanical  drawing  so  we 
could  draw  what  we  wanted  to  build  and  also  took  woodworking. 

Dickman: 

What  period  of  time  did  these  courses  cover? 

Rowe: 

Most  of  them  were  for  a  semester  and  some  of  them  progressed  over 
two  to  four  years,  like  algebra  and  english. 

Dickman: 

These  were  for  both  non-degree  and  degree  students? 

Rowe: 

They  were  all  non-degree  students.  There  were  no  degree  students. 

Dickman: 

Well,  what  did  the  degree  students  from  Berkeley  come  up  for? 

Rowe: 

When  they  came  up  here,  they  took  the  same  courses,  some  of  them 
exactly  the  same  and  others  a  little  more  advanced  than  the  non¬ 
degree  courses. 

Dickman: 

Was  there  any  cost  involved?  Did  you  have  to  pay  to  go  to  college 
here? 

Rowe: 

Well,  there  were  some  fees,  but  they  weren’t  very  heavy.  I  don’t 
think  all  of  them  amounted  to  more  than  $20  a  semester  probably. 

Dickman: 

How  about  your  textbooks? 

Rowe: 

We  had  to  buy  quite  a  few  textbooks  and  those  days  it  seemed  like 
they  were  pretty  high —  from  $3  to  $10  each. 

Dickman: 

Where  did  you  get  the  money? 

Rowe: 

My  brother  and  I  worked  and  raised  ducks,  rabbits,  turkeys  and 
even  pigeons  for  sale. 

Dickman : 

So  you  did  this  then  for  four  years.  Was  this  unusual  to  continue 
in  school  for  four  years? 
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Rowe: 

It  was  the  first  class  that  ever  did.  The  first  graduating  class 
was  in  1911,  and  there  was  one  in  1912  and  1913.  There  were 
several  of  us  who  went  three  and  four  years;  these  fellows  that 
graduated  in  1911  had  gone  two  years.  But  all  of  them  were  high 
school  graduates;  some  of  them  had  even  gone  to  other  colleges. 

Dickman: 

In  the  Agricola  for  1913  it  lists  the  University  of  California 
faculty  and  the  administration.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  each 
one  in  turn.  The  president  was  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler.  Did  you 
know  him? 

Rowe : 

He  came  up  here  to  make  a  talk  a  few  times.  I  really  didn't 
know  him,  but  I  probably  talked  to  him  a  little —  shook  hands 
with  him  or  something. 

Dickman: 

What  was  his  reputation  with  the  students  and  alumni? 

Rowe : 

He  didn't  seem  to  have  any  particular  influence  around  here. 

Dickman: 

Dean  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt,  who  was  the  Director  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  experiments. 

Rowe: 

He,  of  course,  was  around  here  more.  We'd  go  to  hear  him  talk 
occasionally —  actually,  he  had  this  school  and  agriculture  very 
much  at  heart  and  did  all  he  could  to  further  the  cause.  Years 
later  I  took  a  group  of  4-H'ers,  including  one  daughter,  Evelyne, 
to  the  Kaiser  ship  yards  in  Richmond  where  they  took  part  in  the 
launching  of  the  WWII  cargo  ship,  ,fS.S.  Thomas  Forsythe  Hunt,11 
honoring  Dr.  Hunt's  great  interest  in  young  people  in  agriculture. 

Dickman : 

Did  you  know  him  personally? 

Rowe: 

Yes. 

Dickman: 

Hubert  Van  Norman,  who  was  the  vice  director  and  the  dean  of 
the  University  Farm  School. 

Rowe: 

Oh,  yes,  I  knew  him  well  and  wasn't  afraid  to  ask  him  for  some¬ 
thing  if  we  thought  we  ought  to  have  it. 

Dickman: 

What  was  his  general  reputation  among  the  students? 

Rowe: 

They  felt  he  wasn't  quite  adapted  to  this  particular  situation. 

He  came  from  the  East  and  didn't  know  the  climate  and  crops  here. 
He  tried  to  make  the  school  into  an  Eastern  "ivory  tower".  He 
knew  he  was  in  the  West  but  he  couldn't  overcome  his  traditional 
ideas.  One  of  the  things  that  a  lot  of  people  blew  up  about;  he 
had  a  lot  of  shrubbery  planted  at  the  intersections.  As  soon 
as  it  grew  big  and  automobiles  began  to  come  in,  that  made  all 
those  comers  blind,  so  you  couldn't  see  anything  coming  the 
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Rowe: 

Dickman : 

Rowe: 

Dickman : 
Rowe: 

Dickman: 

Rowe: 


Dickman: 

Rowe: 


Dickman: 


Rowe: 


other  way.  There  were  no  stop  signs  in  those  days  and  people 
were  scared  to  death  of  those  comers.  So  they  soon  had  to  tear 
the  shrubbery  out.  But  he  was  a  friendly  fellow. 

You’ve  mentioned  Arthur  M.  Cleghom  who  was  the  principal  of  the 
University  Farm  School. 

He  wasn’t  farm  oriented  either  but  he  was  good  at  his  job  of 
teaching  english  and  history;  and  math  too  until  Titus  came  to 
teach  all  the  math  courses. 

Margaret  Mayberry  was  the  librarian.  Do  you  remember  her  at  all? 

Oh,  yes.  I  wasn’t  too  close —  you  need  the  books--  you  went  to 
get  them. 

Where  was  the  library  then? 

The  first  library  they  had  was  in  the  third  story  of  the  Creamery 
building —  then  it  was  moved  to  the  Horticultural  building  when 
it  was  built.  They  had  a  little  attic  up  there  and  a  room,  so 
they  put  the  books  and  a  few  shelves  up  there.  I  think  the  first 
librarian  that  was  up  there  was  John  Brinley’s  mother. ^  Her  name 
was  Weber  then,  before  she  married  the  railroad  agent,  Sam  Brinley, 
all  good  friends  of  mine. 

In  animal  industry,  there  was  F.  R.  Marshall. 

I  took  a  lot  of  classes  from  him.  He  was  more  of  the  classroom 
type  and  didn’t  do  so  much  livestock  judging  or  the  practical  end 
of  grooming,  castrating  and  such.  He  was  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  entire  livestock  industry.  I  believe  he  wrote  a  book  on 
sheep. 

You  have  already  talked  about  the  other  faculty  member  in  animal 
industry--  J.  I.  Thompson--  and  how  much  you  liked  him.  C.  R. 
George? 

He  was  only  here  a  little  while--  a  young  fellow  who  lectured  on 
livestock. 


She  and  Essie  Anderson  (mother  of  Don  Anderson,  owner  of  the  Davis 
Lumber  Co.  where  Essie  regularly  checks  on  the  bookkeeping)  helped 
keep  the  UCD  accounts  until  there  were  enough  books  in  the  library 
to  justify  a  full  time  librarian. 
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Dickman: 

In  botany  and  horticulture  there  was  R.  H.  Taylor,  F.  H.  Bolster, 

C.  J.  Wight,  S.  S.  Rogers  and  E.  L.  Essign,  who  was  of  the  State 
Horticulture  Commission,  and  C.  L.  Smith. 

Rowe: 

I  was  a  particular  pet  of  Bolster’s,  because  I  liked  botany  and 

I  worked  special  experiments  with  him.  Rogers  soon  went  to  work 
with  the  State  and  also  did  some  farming  on  his  own. 

Dickman: 

In  dairy  industry  there  was  Leon  Davis,  H.  S.  Baird,  E.  H.  Hagemann 
and  Henry  L.  Hurst. 

Rowe: 

Hagemann  was  the  first  creamery  operator.  He  wasn’t  a  professor; 
he  was  a  creamery  man.  He  did  instruct  when  we  were  making  butter, 
cheese  and  cottage  cheese,  but  the  other  fellows,  like  Baird,  Davis 
and  Hurst  told  us  what  it  was  all  about  in  the  classroom.  They 
also  helped  down  at  the  creamery,  too. 

Baird  was  a  basketball  and  football  coach.  We  didn’t  have 
any  organized  athletics  here;  we  had  no  paid  coaches,  we  bought 
our  own  uniforms  and  if  there  hadn’t  been  shower-baths  in  the 
dorms  and  in  the  dairy  building  we  wouldn’t  even  have  had  those 
facilities. 

Dickman : 

Didn’t  you  have  a  schedule  of  teams  to  play? 

Rowe : 

We  worked  that  out  ourselves.  We’d  appoint  a  manager  (I  was 
the  manager  there  in  track  in  1913),  then  we’d  work  up  a  schedule 
with  the  other  schools,  high  schools  and  private  schools  or 
private  clubs. 

Dickman: 

How  about  veterinary  science  from  Fred  M.  Hayes? 

Rowe: 

I  took  several  classes  under  him. 

Dickman: 

What  kind  of  a  chap  was  he? 

Rowe: 

He  was  kind  of  a  rough  sort,  but  a  good,  friendly  guy.  He  liked 
to  chew  tobacco  and  drink  whiskey. 

Dickman: 

Viticulture  was  Frederick  Flossfeder,  as  you  have  mentioned. 

Rowe : 

I  was  a  good  friend  of  his,  but  I  never  did  get  those  classes  in. 
The  only  classes  that  were  given  here  on  the  campus  while  I  was 
a  student  that  I  didn’t  take.  I  had  nothing  against  him,  but  I 
wasn’t  too  interested  in  viticulture,  so  I  just  didn’t  get  them 
in. 

Dickman: 

What  kind  of  a  personality  did  he  have? 
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Rowe: 

He  was  an  Austrian,  I  believe,  or  German;  honest  and  acted  gruff, 
but  he  didn’t  mean  to  be  gruff —  that  was  just  his  nature.  He 
didn’t  want  anybody  to  steal  his  grapes,  so,  of  course,  a  lot  of 
the  boys  thought  that  was  more  of  a  challenge  to  get  a  few  of  his 
grapes  than  they  would  have  otherwise. 

Dickman: 

There  are  some  other  names  that  were  apparently  either  before  or 
after  your  student  days,  but  I’d  like  to  ask  you  about  them. 
Professor  Major? 

Rowe: 

He  was  one  of  the  Berkeley  people.  He  was  head  of  the  animal 
science  department  in  Berkeley  and  he  was  eager  to  get  the 
University  Farm  School  at  Davis  going.  He  did  a  lot  more  than 
he  was  probably  given  credit  for —  for  the  original  planning  of 
the  school.  He  couldn’t  go  out  and  lecture  for  it  and  spend 
University  time  and  money  getting  the  bill  passed  through  the 
legislature,  but  he  let  the  right  people  know  the  school  was 
needed. 

Dickman : 

Roy  Anderson  was  at  one  time  superintendent  of  the  farm  school. 

Rowe: 

A  very  friendly,  soft-spoken  fellow —  a  little  bit  out  of  place 
on  a  farm —  but  knew  how  to  run  a  school. 

Dickman: 

Howard  Phillips? 

Rowe: 

I  liked  Howard  Phillips.  I  was  in  some  of  his  first  classes 
here,  but  he  was  not  the  type  to  be  a  leader  of  young  men. 

Dickman: 

What  happened  to  him? 

Rowe : 

Well,  I  don’t  like  to  say  it,  but  he  got  shot  fooling  around 
in  Iowa. 

Dickman: 

Gordon  True  came  here  a  little  later  than  this  period  we’re 
talking  about.  Did  you  know  him  well? 

Rowe: 

Oh,  real  well.  He  was  a  wonderful  man.  I  attended  his  class  at 
church  (men’s  Sunday  School  class) —  maybe  the  best  they’ve  ever 
had  before  or  since.  The  most  prestigous  Davis  High  School 
citizenship  award  having  been  named  after  Gordon  True  is  an 
indication  of  the  high  esteem  for  him  here.  He  was  also  close 
to  the  livestock  people  in  this  state.  He  was  anxious  to  get  a 
show  going  like  the  Cow  Palace  and  he  held  sheep,  cattle  and  hog 
sales  here  at  the  University.  He  encouraged  those  things  it 

was  helping  the  livestock  industry  in  the  state.  Then,  of  course, 
the  sad  affair  of  being  transferred  to  Berkeley,  which  to  live¬ 
stock  people  was  like  taking  a  baseball  player  out  of  the  major 
leagues  and  putting  him  back  in  a  class  C  league. 
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Dickman: 

Why  did  they  transfer  him  to  Berkeley? 

Rowe: 

They  didn’t  like  some  of  the  practical  things  he  was  teaching 
and  they  thought  he  wasn’t  a  good  business  manager  in  his  depart¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  we  mentioned  getting  some  extra  money  from  the 
legislature  to  run  the  range  up  at  Shingle  Springs,  Berkeley 
didn’t  like  that  idea. 

Dickman: 

Jim  Wilson  said  in  his  memoir  that  he  thought  the  reason  for  his 
transfer  was  because  Gordon  True  supported  grass  feeding  and  the 
people  that  raised  grain  for  grain  feeding  thought  that  this  was 
not  according  to  their  best  interests  and  they  had  influence. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  that  possibility? 

Rowe : 

That  may  not  be  the  whole  story.  True  was  ahead  of  his  time. 

Now  when  you  talk  about  grass  and  grain  think  of  the  situation: 
we’ve  got  millions  of  acres  of  grass  where  you  can’t  grow  grain. 
So  the  only  way  to  get  the  advantage  of  it  is  to  grow  as  much 
beef  or  sheep  as  you  can  on  that  grass.  Then  some  cattlemen  got 
clear  out  of  hand  with  this  high  finishing,  putting  so  much  fat 
on  them.  That  wastes  the  grain  and  provides  nothing  but  fat, 
which  you  don’t  need  —  at  least  in  that  volume —  on  our  sheep, 
hogs  or  cattle.  I  never  did  like  very  fat  meat.  Even  though  you 
cut  it  off,  there’s  still  a  lot  of  fat  in  the  meat  that  makes  it 
too  greasy.  You  can  imagine  though  what  the  situation  would 
have  been  the  last  few  years  if  this  great  grain  industry  hadn’t 
been  developed  with  one-man  harvesters  and  other  efficient  farm 
tools.  We  practically  fed  the  world  two  or  three  years  ago  when 
farmers  and  government  got  heck  for  selling  wheat  and  grain  to 
China  and  Russia.  If  this  industry  hadn’t  been  developed,  that 
extra  grain  wouldn’t  have  been  there  to  sell.  But  in  place  of 
feeding  it  to  animals  they  fed  it  to  the  Russians.  That’s  what 
raised  heck  about  it.  That  brought  money  in.  Previously  they’ve 
been  giving  grain  away  by  millions  of  tons.  I  don’t  know  why 
some  think  it’s  so  terrible  to  sell  to  Russia  but  give  grain  to 
India  or  some  other  country. 

Dickman : 

Gordon  True,  when  he  was  in  office,  was  responsible  for  changing 
the  name  of  the  department  from  Animal  Industry  to  Animal 
Husbandry. 

Rowe: 

That’s  possible.  A  lot  of  those  details  -  I  might  have  been 
right  there  at  the  time  and  not  remember. 

Dickman: 

According  to  my  records.  True  was  relieved  as  chairman  of  the 
department  in  1926  and  as  you  said  was  sent  to  Berkeley,  where 
he  died  two  years  later.  And  that  Shingle  Springs  range  was 
leased  from  the  Barrett  Brothers,  as  I  recall.  My  records  say 
they  also  owned  a  lot  of  Shorthorn  cattle. 
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Rowe: 

I  know  their  farm  was  stocked  with  Shorthorns. 

Dickman: 

To  go  on  and  mention  some  other  members  of  the  faculty  who  were 
here  at  about  this  time,  give  or  take  some  years —  there  was 

V.  F.  Dolcini. 

Rowe: 

Yes,  I  knew  him  very  well  and  he  later  farmed  out  near  where  I 
live.  He  married  a  local  girl,  June  Plant  Dolcini,  former  Davis 
Postmistress  for  many  years,  who  is  still  living  in  Davis.  Their 
daughter,  Mary  Ellen  Dolcini,  is  a  well-known  teacher  and  admin¬ 
istrator  on  the  Davis  schools.  But  I  never  took  any  classes  from 
him,  as  he  came  later. 

Dickman: 

What  did  he  teach? 

Rowe: 

Mostly  dairy.  Both  judging  and  classroom. 

Dickman: 

Did  you  know  E.  H.  Voorhies? 

Rowe: 

Oh,  yes,  very  well.  He  taught  both  at  Davis  and  Berkeley  in 

Farm  Economics.  I  think  he  was  as  aware  as  anyone  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  teaching  economics.  I  heard  a  famous  economics  teacher 
from  Stanford  talking  one  time  and  he  said,  "you  know  it  seems 
like  an  economic  professor  is  like  a  fellow  that’s  got  both  feet 
planted  in  mid-air".  But  Voorhies’  sound  judgment  made  his  course 
useful.  He  accumulated  enough  money  using  his  sound  economic 
principles  to  make  a  few  loans,  in  addition  to  his  regular  donations, 
to  his  church  when  badly  needed.  He  was  very  helpful  to  young 
people. 

Dickman: 

You  mentioned  Alex  McDonald,  who  was  a  herdsman.  What  can  you 
tell  about  him? 

Rowe : 

You  could  fill  a  book  talking  about  Alex.  I  was  here  when  he 
first  came  to  the  University.  That  was  one  thing  J.  I.  Thompson 

did —  he  knew  Alex  back  in  Iowa  and  he  got  him  to  come  out  here 

to  be  the  beef  herdsman.  Alex  was  a  little  like  Gorden  H.  True 
and  they  made  a  great  team.  He  was  ahead  of  his  time.  He  got  a 
lot  of  growth  on  animals  without  over  feeding  grain,  so  he  really 
had  better  meat  than  these  fellows  that  fed  grain  so  heavy  and 
too,  the  animals  came  out  smoother.  That’s  why  he  won  those 
championships  at  the  Chicago  International.  Most  of  these  fellows 
had  been  just  feeding  all  the  corn  they  could  get  into  steers  and 
they  got  big  and  fat,  rough  and  wastey.  Well,  Alex  fed  more 
forage  crops,  alfalfa,  oats  and  barley  and  less  corn.  He  took 
these  steers  (and  a  heifer)  to  the  Chicago  International  and 

other  shows  ;  the  animals  were  well  covered  but  smooth  and  not 

wastey  and  still  firm  by  the  touch;  the  kind  that  the  judges 
wanted  and  he  won  quite  regularly.  And  from  that  he  went  on  to 
become  a  top  judge  of  all  kinds  of  beef  cattle,  particularly 
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Rowe: 

Herefords . 

Dickman: 

Now  he  had  someone  who  worked  with  him  named  George  Phillips. 

Rowe: 

George  and  he  were  great  friends —  a  couple  of  Scotchmen. 

George  handled  the  sheep.  Both  of  them  married  later  in  life 
after  they  came  here.  Alexfc  wife  was  working  at  the  University 
in  the  animal  husbandry  department,  as  a  secretary  of  Gordon  H. 
True.  Gordon  H.  True  told  me  that  after  theyfd  been  going  to¬ 
gether  for  awhile,  Alex  said  to  him  one  day,  "Do  you  think  sheTd 
marry  me?"  Gordon  said  he  told  him  "Well,  there’s  only  one  way 
to  find  out.  You’ll  have  to  ask  her".  So  evidently  he  did  and 
she  said  yes,  so  they  were  married  and  lived  together  very  hap¬ 
pily  as  long  as  he  lived.  They  had  no  children. 

Dickman: 

Tom  Tavernetti? 

Rowe : 

I  knew  Tom  pretty  well.  Tom’s  friends  kidded  him  and  said  that 
he  probably  got  the  job  because  he  was  so  friendly  with  Van  Norman 
I  guess  he  handled  his  job  allright  in  the  administration  end  of 
things . 

Dickman: 

Now  let  me  ask  you  about  some  of  these  Davis  students.  I’m 
looking  through  the  edition  of  the  Agricola,  for  which  the 
dedication  was  written  by  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt. 

Rowe: 

That  would  be  the  first,  then. 

Dickman: 

I’ll  read  from  the  Table  of  Contents.  There  was  a  message  from 
Professor  Roberts,  and  then  there  was  a  picture  of  the  Class  of 
1911,  and  there  weren’t  very  many  students,  just  nine  in  all. 

These  are  the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1911:  Robert  L.  Gibbons, 
John  R.  Dawson,  Thomas  J.  Armstrong,  Ira  B.  Dixon,  Milton  Brown- 
stone,  L.  H.  Teter,  Clyde  Deacon,  Wiley  W.  Dickson,  and  George  W. 
Robertson.  You  knew  all  of  those? 

Rowe: 

Oh,  yes. 

Dickman: 

Are  any  of  them  still  living? 

Rowe: 

Only  Hulan  Teter.  Teter  was  here  Picnic  Day  (1976).  We  rode  in 
the  parade;  he  was  in  one  Model  A  Ford  and  I  was  in  another.  He 
is  retired  from  Foremost  Dairy  and  lives  in  Redwood  City. 

Dickman: 

The  rest  of  the  Agricola  pretty  much  consists  of  short  articles 
on  Poultry  Husbandry,  Dairy  Industry,  various  agriculture  experi¬ 
ments  and  so  on.  That  was  1911. 

Rowe: 

Here  is  the  second  Agricola. 
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Dickman: 

In  1912  there  is  a  picture  of  a  horse  called  Shalford’s  Pride. 

This  was  also  published  by  Associated  Students  of  the  University 
Farm  School.  Dated  May  1912,  and  the  faculty  was  just  about  the 
same  as  we  have  already  noted  from  the  previous  year,  with  the 
addition  for  Veterinary  Science,  Fred  M.  Hayes,  D.V.M.  The  class 
of  1912  was:  L.  R.  Ward,  D.  F.  Koelitz,  L.  G.  Cullen,  S.  Christer 
son,  E.  C.  Watson,  and  H.  Duveneck. 

Rowe: 

Christerson  is  still  living;  quite  active  around  Salinas  in  fresh 
fruit  shipping  and  the  like.  I  remember  Cullen  very  well.  He 
became  a  supervisor  over  at  Santa  Rosa  and  I  stopped  to  see  him 
later.  I  think  he  died  within  a  year  after  I  was  there. 

Dickman: 

There  are  articles  in  here,  the  same  as  the  previous  year,  but 
also  it  is  a  larger  book;  more  pages  -  something  about  football, 
basketball  and  some  of  the  other  sports,  baseball  too.  And 
there  were  some  ads:  I  suppose  that’s  what  supported  it. 

Rowe: 

Yes,  they  helped  pay  for  the  printing. 

Dickman: 

The  editor  was  Hubert  H.  Sortor. 

Rowe: 

Yes,  a  very  close  friend  of  mine,  who  just  passed  away  a  couple 
of  years  ago  down  in  Tulare  County.  We  often  visited  Sortors 
when  showing  Milking  Shorthorns  at  Tulare  or  going  through  for 
many  other  shows  farther  South  and  or  East.  Herb  -  or  Bert,  as 
he  was  known  around  Tulare,  was  an  exemplary  citizen.  He  was  a 
leader  in  Youth,  4-H,  Extension  Farm  Bureau,  Church  and  community 
cultural  activities,  as  well  as  being  a  good  dairyman  and  vin- 
yardist . 

Dickman: 

The  assistant  editor  was  Lloyd  Cullen,  associates  were  Robert 
Vickery  and  Bernard  Mason.  School  notes  editor  was  Leland  W. 
Huntington,  Athletics  editor  was  Milton  P.  Hall,  Artist  was 

Edgar  J.  Malmgren,  "Joshes"  (were  the  jokes!)  editor  was  E.  E. 
Curtis,  and  Business  Manager  was  A.  J.  Thille.  You  have  already 
mentioned  him  in  connection  with  Dr.  Bates’  daughter. 

Rowe: 

Yes,  he  was  here  and  he  was  a  wonderful  fellow  even  in  those  days. 
He  was  a  leader  here  on  the  campus  and  he  was  financially  able 
later  to  help  the  school  and  his  home  community.  He  and  his 
sister  gave  a  lot  of  money  toward  building  a  hospital  (in  Ventura 
County).  He  was  an  athlete.  We  were  on  the  track  team  together. 
Yes,  A1  was  a  wonderful  fellow. 

Dickman: 

The  Thille  foundation  has  funded  the  memoir  of  Knowles  Ryerson. 

The  next  Agricola  contained  an  article  on  dry  farming  that  you 
wrote. 

Rowe: 

What  I  knew  about  it. 
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Dickman: 


Dickman: 

Then  there  were  articles  written  by  other  students.  The  senior 
class  of  1913  was:  Elford  Curtis,  T.  W.  Ward,  Milton  Hall, 

Charles  Hearn,  Paul  Cookson,  M.  R.  Laird,  Chester  Kramer,  Eugene 

Fisk,  Albert  Reed,  Charles  A.  Halsey,  John  Rowe  (I  recognize  your 
picture),  Edward  Reed,  R.  J.  Miller,  John  Rowell  and  Frank  Negus. 
Agricola  staff  were:  Caroll  Wright,  Hubert  Game,  Albert  Reed, 

Hazard  Gurnee,  Stephen  Langford,  Harold  Claudius,  John  Rowell  and 

John  Rowe.  Can  you  recall  anything  about  any  of  these  people? 

Rowe : 

Oh  yes,  about  half  of  them,  anyway. 

Dickman: 

Elford  Curtis,  who  at  one  time  worked  for  Alexander  and 

Kellogg,  went  back  to  his  old  home  town  of  Napa.  There  he  raised 
purebred  hogs  for  some  years  before  working  for  the  Post  Office 
he  retired  .  T.  W.  Ward  was  killed  in  the  First  World  War. 

Milton  Hall  worked  for  Foremost  Dairy  for  years  until  retirement. 

M.  R.  Laird  is  still  living.  He  attended  Picnic  Day  a  year  or 
two  ago.  Chester  Kramer  became  a  top  officer  in  the  Crocker 

National  Bank  in  San  Francisco.  He  is  now  deceased.  Albert  Reed 
was  a  County  Agent  in  Nevada  for  over  40  years  -  he  just  passed 
away  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Al,  his  brother,  Ed  Reed,  and  I  grew 
up  together  here  in  Davisville.  We  swam,  played  ball  and  went  to 
Sunday  school  together.  Al  and  I  used  to  win  all  the  three-legged 
races  at  picnics.  Of  the  three  of  us,  only  Al  got  overseas  in 

World  War  I.  He  was  decorated  with  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  Edward 

Reed  is  still  living  in  Reno,  Nevada.  He  was  a  County  Agent  for 
a  few  years  then  he  went  to  work  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Nevada.  My  granddaughter  Ruth  Rominger  became  friends  with 
a  UCD  classmate  about  60  years  later,  Ellen  Reed, (Ed  Reed’s  grand¬ 
daughter)  before  they  knew  their  grandfathers  has  been  UCD  friends, 
too.  John  Rowell  is  living  and  attended  Picnic  Day  a  year  or  two  ago. 
I  don’t  know  any  of  the  late  reports  on  any  of  the  others. 

What  was  your  job  on  the  staff? 

Rowe: 

I  was  in  charge  of  the  alumni.  There  weren’t  very  many  to  look 
up  them,  I  knew  them  all.  There  I  am  on  the  football  team.  And 

I’m  in  the  track  team  picture  on  the  next  page. 

Dickman: 

What  position  did  you  play  in  football? 

Rowe: 

I  was  substitute  outside  five  -  we  were  playing  Rugby  then.  I 
played  quite  a  bit  later  in  the  season 

Dickman: 

Oh,  that  was  Rugby.  Not  American  football? 

Rowe: 

You  know  the  whole  state  played  Rugby.  Even  the  University  of 
California  and  Stanford  played  Rugby. 

Dickman: 

You  were  the  manager  of  track. 

Rowe: 

Yes,  I  also  ran  the  440,  880  and  broadjump. 
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Standing— Worswick,  Hummel,  H.  Cameron,  Dugan,  Schammel,  Weld,  Hall,  Laederich,  Claudius,  Rowe. 
Sitting— Clampett,  T.  Cameron,  Ruddick,  Chiles,  Dickey,  Noyes,  Wright. 


Standing— H.  Cameron,  Rowell,  Claudius,  Laederich,  Wright,  Dugan,  Beam. 
Sitting — Game,  Carroll,  Moebus  (Captain),  Wilson,  Rowe  (Manager). 


To  illustrate  reference  to  the  running  ancestor.  We  like  to  run.  "Son  of 
narrator  follows  ancestral  athletic  tradition." 
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Dickman: 

You  won  the  440  in  56.5  seconds,  not  bad.  The  100  yard  dash  was 
won  in  10  and  3/5 fs  seconds.  The  880  you  won  in  2  minutes  and 

10  seconds.  The  mile  was  5  minutes  10  seconds.  You  won  broad- 
jump  at  19  feet  1  inch.  The  high  jump  was  5  feet  4  inches.  The 
pole  vault  was  10  feet  one  inch.  Shotput  was  41  feet.  The 
hammer  throw  was  141  feet.  The  880  yard  relay  doesn’t  give  the 
time.  And  the  discus  throw  was  110  feet. 

Rowe: 

All  with  no  coach. 

I  was  thinking  the  other  day  about  my  family’s  early  history 
and  the  young  German  boy  who  escaped  to  England  when  Louis  the  14th 
invaded  the  Palatine  part  of  Germany.  Evidently  they  probably 
murdered  the  rest  of  his  family,  except  for  this  one  boy.  The 
fact  that  he  was  running;  I  just  think  that  we’ve  got  a  gene  of 
his  because  a  lot  of  us  like  to  run,  like  two  of  my  cousins. 

Gray  Rowe  (son  of  my  uncle  Jess  Rowe)  and  Hiram  Rowe  (son  of 
Phillip),  and  I  all  made  the  state  meets  in  high  school.  I  have 
a  son,  Stuart,  who  ran  for  several  years  in  the  long  distance  and 
won  a  good  many  races  when  he  was  going  to  high  school  and  to  the 
Aggies.  His  son,  John  Stuart,  Jr.,  has  also  done  some  running. 

Dickman: 

Do  you  recall  any  college  pranks  or  escapades  or  fun  you  had? 

Rowe: 

Since  I  didn’t  live  on  the  campus  I  missed  quite  a  few  of  those. 
Like  the  time  Teter  tells  about  trying  to  get  a  plow  to  take 
someplace  and  the  local  constable  found  them  and  made  them  drag 
it  back. 

And  one  time  they  took  a  little  light  rig  and  put  it  up  on 
the  dormitory  roof  and  a  few  things  like  that. 

Dickman: 

Did  they  do  anything  on  Halloween? 

Rowe: 

I  think  putting  the  buggy  on  the  dormitory  roof  was  probably  a 
Halloween  prank.  It  was  a  little  light  buggy  that  was  pulled  by 
one  horse  with  bicycle  type  wheels  -  really  light  -  so  they  could 
put  a  rope  on  it  and  pull  it  up  easily. 

Dickman: 

Now,  can  you  describe  the  campus?  Where  did  these  classes  take 
place;  how  many  buildings  were  there  and  where  were  they  located? 

Rowe: 

Most  of  the  livestock  classes,  particularly  the  judging,  were 
done  in  the  building  which  is  now  the  Shakespeare Theater . 

Dickman: 

You  mean  the  Wyatt  Pavilion? 

Rowe: 

Yes,  the  Wyatt  Pavilion.  It  used  to  be  right  there  north  of 

Olson  Hall  and  West  of  Roadhouse  Hall.  I  ate  lunch  there,  showed 
livestock  and  practiced  basketball  there  too. 
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Dickman: 

On  the  site  that  Roadhouse  Hall  later  occupied? 

Rowe : 

No,  west  of  the  Roadhouse  Hall  site.  Later  it  was  moved  to  a 
spot  east  of  the  old  dairy  barn  -  now  the  "Silo"  -  and  finally 
across  old  Putah  Creek  near  Solano  Park. 

The  first  semester  I  went  here,  the  only  classrooms  we  had 
were  upstairs  over  the  Creamery,  That  was  the  building  that  sat 
at  about  the  northeast  corner  of  the  present  library.  In  this 
Dairy  Industry  building  they  bottled  milk  and  made  cheese  and 
butter.  Overhead  they  had  the  only  office  they  had  at  that  time 
for  the  superintendents,  recorder  etc.  -  all  in  one  room.  Also, 
there  were  a  couple  of  classrooms.  And  then  they  put  the  library 
up  above  that  in  the  third  little  attic  cubbyhole. 

We  studied  in  this  dairy  industry  building  -  we  made  both 
the  product  in  the  creamery  and  also  studied  it  upstairs  to 
find  out  what  the  principals  were.  Like  bacteria  percentages 
and  how  to  test  milk,  etc. 

Dickman: 

Had  they  started  making  cheese  then? 

Rowe: 

Oh ,  yes . 

Dickman: 

And  they  sold  it? 

Rowe: 

Yes.  They  sold  and  delivered  milk  in  Davis,  too,  for  years. 

Dickman: 

Did  the  students  do  any  of  the  college  herd  chores?  Did  you 
have  to  do  any  milking? 

Rowe: 

Yes,  just  to  learn.  But  a  lot  of  the  students  helped  pay  their 
way  through  by  working  out  there,  feeding  the  livestock  and 
helping  take  care  of  them. 

Dickman: 

Did  you  do  any  of  that? 

Rowe: 

No,  I  was  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  at  home  to  help  pay  my  way. 
Boys  from  other  places  would  try  to  get  a  job,  just  like  they  do 
now  around  here.  On  our  ranch  now  we  have  three  or  four  or  five 
students  on  our  payroll.  But  maybe  one  can  work  in  the  morning, 
one  in  the  evening  and  one  during  one  week  and  another  student 
another  week  -  you  name  it,  we  work  it  out. 

Then  they  built  the  chemistry  building  right  south  of  the 
Dairy  Industry  building,  so  we  had  the  chemistry  laboratory  and 
classrooms  there  and  there  was  one  assembly  hall  that  could 
handle  the  whole  student  body  up  to  a  couple  of  hundred  at  that 
time.  We’d  have  an  assembly  there  with  outside  speakers  and 
student  body  meetings. 
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Rowe: 

Then  we  had,  the  whole  800  acres  for  outside  classroom.  We 
did  all  kinds  of  farm  work  out  there.  I  mentioned  that  we  built 
the  first  poultry  house.  It  was  a  comparatively  small  building, 
but  we  built  a  cellar  so  we  could  put  the  incubators  down  there 
and  have  an  even  temperature.  We  had  classrooms  upstairs.  And 
quite  often  we  helped  build  some  fence,  clean  a  barn  or  anything 
that  didn’t  get  done,  otherwise;  we’d  try  to  help  out.  Prune 
trees  and  vines  etc. 

Dickman: 

How  about  what  is  now  called  the  University  House,  that  burned, 
and  was  recently  restored.  Where  was  that  located? 

Rowe: 

That  was  right  there.  It  was  built  there  on  the  same  location. 

It  was  the  superintendent’s  home,  then.  There  were  two  houses 
along  there;  one  was  the  superintendent’s  and  one  was  the  princi- 
palfe  home . 

Dickman: 

One  was  Majors  and  one  was  Cleghorn’s,  I  guess? 

Rowe : 

No,  Anderson  and  Cleghorn.  And  Roberts  had  another  house  farther 
over.  And  the  next  home  they  built  was  for  the  Farm  Manager,  over 
where  the  Police  Department  has  been  (until  1977) .  My  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  John  T.  Rogers,  were  the  first  to  live  in  the 

Farm  Manager’s  home. 

Dickman: 

What  year  was  that? 

Rowe: 

That  was  about  1912,  probably. 

Dickman: 

You  mentioned  his  help  in  building  the  track  at  the  school. 

Rowe: 

Yes,  He  was  farm  foreman.  We  were  always  kidding  him  -  that  the 
publicity  put  out  was  that  the  University  bought  this  land  and  a 
few  mules  for  the  University,  but  they  never  mentioned  that  they 
got  a  red-haired  mule-skinner  in  the  deal.  That  was  my  brother- 
in-law.  He  was  the  only  employee  for  some  time. 

Dickman: 

What  was  the  size  of  the  University  herds  in  those  days? 

Rowe: 

It  started  from  nothing  up  to  probably  30  head  of  dairy  cows, 

’bout  the  same  of  beef  cattle;  increasing  with  calves  while  I  was 
there,  but  they  didn’t  have  money  to  buy  many.  They  built  the 
old  dairy  barn  soon  after  they  started  developing  the  herd  and 
that’s  what  they  call  the  Silo  now.  They  had  sheep  pens  built 
in  the  beef  barn,  which  was  part  of  the  dairy  barn  for  awhile. 

Then  they  built  another  beef  barn  farther  west  over  there  in 
back  of  the  temporary  medical  buildings.  Later  on  they  built 
the  hog  barn  farther  south  and  it  was  there  a  long  time.  Years 
later,  the  hog  and  sheep  bams  were  moved  from  that  are^  -  giving 
way  to  the  cyclotron  and  parking  lots. 
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Dickman: 

How  did  you  get  to  school  from  your  home? 

Rowe: 

I  rode  a  bicycle  a  lot  of  the  time. 

Dickman: 

Were  the  roads  ok  for  a  bicycle? 

Rowe: 

No,  not  always.  They’d  be  muddy;  and  sometimes  I’d  stay  in  Davis 
with  relatives.  After  my  sister  lived  there,  occasionally  I’d 
stay  with  her. 

Dickman: 

Now  there  weren’t  any  girl  students  on  campus  -  all  students  were 
boys.  How  did  you  meet  girls? 

Rowe: 

Oh,  I  had  friends  in  Dixon  and  Sacramento  and  occasionally  a  local 
girl.  The  rest  of  the  boys,  likewise.  A  lot  of  them  had  girls 
that  would  come  from  home  for  special  events  and  quite  a  few 
marriages  developed  here.  (Like  Sam  Beckett  -  I  mentioned  his 
widow  is  still  living  here.  He  was  on  the  faculty.  And  my  sister 
Bertha  and  her  husband  were  both  raised  here.) 

Dickman: 

Did  your  brother,  when  he  got  to  the  right  age,  come  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Farm  School  too? 

Rowe: 

No,  he  didn’t  seem  to  be  interested,  but  he  did  take  a  short  course 
in  mechanics . 

Dickman: 

Ok,  so  now  it  is  1913  and  you’ve  graduated  from  Davis.  What  kind 
of  a  degree  did  you  get? 

Rowe: 

Just  a  diploma  from  the  University  Farm  School  -  issued  at  the 
University  Farm  -  Davis,  May  23,  1913.  It  was  signed  by  Governor 
Hiram  Johnson,  who  was  also  President  of  the  Regents;  by  President 
of  the  University  of  California,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler;  by  Dean 
Thomas  Hunt  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  by  H.  E.  Van  Norman 
who  was  the  Dean  of  the  University  Farm  School.  It  certifies 
that  John  Oliver  Rowe  has  completed  a  prescribed  course  of  three 
years  in  agriculture. 

A  plaque  somewhere  says  that  the  first  U  C  Davis  graduation 
exercises  were  in  1948.  That’s  not  quite  true.  The  non-degree 
courses  which  were  taught  here  for  many  years  culminated  in  gradua¬ 
tion  from  1911  through  1923.  Both  degree  and  non-degree  graduation 
exercises  were  held  in  Berkeley  as  part  of  the  regular  graduation 

program  from  1924  through  1947.  From  1948  Davis  held  both  degree 
and  non-degree  graduation  exercises. 
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Just  want  folks  to  know  that  people  graduated  from  Davis  at  Davis  from 
1911  through  1923. 


Third  Annual  Commencement 

CLASS  OF  1913 

of  the 

Paul  Douglass  Cookson 

Chester  Rudolph  Francis  Cramer 

University  Farm  School 

Elford  Floyd  Curtis 

Milton  Pendleton  Hali, 

Charles  Abbott  Halses 

GtlAKL.IC.i-  litNKK  IlfcAB.N, 

Roy  Johnson  Miller 

Frank  Charles  Negus 

Albert  John  Reed 

Edward  Cornelius  Reed 

John  Oliver  Rowe 

Thomas  Warner  Ward,  Jr. 

University  Farm ,  Davis ,  California 

May  22 ‘23,  1913 

Just  more  proof  that  graduating  classes  were  held  in  Davis  from  1911  to 
1923  before  moving  to  Berkeley.  Graduations  were  held  again  in  Davis, 
starting  in  1948. 


GRA  DU  A  TING  EXERCISES 

Friday,  May  23rd  — 2:30  p.m. 

FARM  DINING  HALL 

I.  Music,  "Away,  Away"  ... 

University  Farm  Glee  Club 

Schoebel 

PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES 

2.  Introductory  Remarks 

Dean  H.  E.  Van  Norman 

Thursday,  May  22nd 

3.  Music,  (a)  "Ich  Liebe  Dich” 

Grieg 

7:00  p.m. — Alumni  Banquet 

( b )  "  Morning  Hymn  ” 

Henshell 

FARM  DINING  HALL 

(c)  "The  Call" 

Mr.  H  irry  C.  Hammond 

Anderson 

\/f <»»r 

4  T»»nf 

9:30  a.m.— Alumni  Business  Meeting 

Judge  Peter  J.  Shields 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING 

5.  Music,  (a)  “In  April"  ... 

Nevin 

( b )  "Bird  of  Blue  " 

German 

Friday,  May  23rd 

(c)  "A  Birthday" 

Miss  Kathryn  Gilbert 

-  Woodman 

11:00  a.m.— Senior  Tree  Planting 

DORMITORY  LAWN 

6.  Presentation  of  Diplomas 

Dean  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt 

7.  Music,  "Winter  Song" 

University  Farm  Glee  Club 

8.  Announcements 

Dean  H.  E.  Van  Norman 

Bullard 

An  informal  reception  to  the  graduating  class,  on 

the  dormitory  lawn,  will 

immediately  follow  the  graduating  exercises.  The  public  is  invited. 
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Charter  Day  at  Davis  was  an  especially  memorable  event. 
This  94th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  coincided  with  the  celebration  of  the 
100th  birthday  anniversary  of  Peter  J.  Shields,  the  father 
of  the  Davis  campus.  Judge  Shields  was  the  moving  force 
behind  the  act  of  the  California  Legislature  establishing 
the  Davis  campus.  This  year  is  also  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Land-Grant  College  system  in  the  United  States.  The 
bill  teas  steered  through  Congress  by  Justin  Morrill  and 
signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Land-Grant.  College  Act  established  in  each  state  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  devoted  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  act  was  to  provide  college  education 
opportunities  to  a  group  neglected  by  private  universities 
of  that  day  which  prepared  students  in  the  areas  of  law, 
the  ministry ,  liberal  arts  and  medicine .  The  federal  govern¬ 
ment  teas  short  on  money  but  long  on  land.  A  150,000  acre 
grant  oj  land  teas  given  to  California  and  by  act  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  IS 66,  an  Agricultural.  Mining,  and 
Mechanical  Arts  College  was  established ,  later  becoming 
the  University  of  California. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Lari  Warren  came 
from  W  ushington.  DA...  to  give  the  main  address  at  the 
Davis  Charter  Day  celebration  and  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Judge  Shields.  President  Clark  Kerr  of  the  University  of 
California.  Chancellor  Emil  Mrak  of  the.  Davis  campus , 
and  Edmond  Brown.  Governor  of  California,  also  honored 
Judge  Shields  in  short  speeches.  Judge  Shields  previously 
had  been  awarded  one  of  the  rarely  conferred  Certificates 
from  the  I  niversity  (1946)  in  recognition  of  his  outstand¬ 
ing  service  to  California  agriculture,  lie  was  also  given  an 
Honorary  LL.D.  degree  from  the  University  in  1955. 

As  a  part  of  this  Charter  Day  celebration,  an  oak  grove 
in  the  Arboretum,  and  a  plaqiu °  to  be  installed  on  a  boul¬ 


der  in  the  grove,  were  dedicated  to  Judge  Shields.  The 
dedication  was  made  by  Dean  of  Agriculture  Emeritus 
Knowles  Ryerson.  Judge  Shields  was  present  at  the  cere¬ 
monies  but  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  make  the 
response  in  person.  The  response  was  dictated  by  Judge 
Shields  and  was  read  by  Mrs.  Alyce  W.  Lowrie,  IJublic 
Affairs  Officer  oj  the  Davis  campus.  His  remarks  were 
considered  so  significant  that  they  are  reproduced  here. 

PETER  J.  SHIELDS’  RESPONSE 
CHARTER  DAY  DEDICATION 
APRIL  5,  1962 

UK  pride,  the  gratitude,  the  happinc>s  that  this  honor 
has  brought  to  me  at  the  sunset  hour  oi  rnv  hie  are  be¬ 
yond  expression.  Can  you  perhaps  imagine  how  meaningful 
these  tributes  are  to  me-  from  the  lips  of  the  President  of 
the  world's  greatest  public  institution -of  higher  learning, 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  1  niled 
States,  of  a  man  whose  life  has  been  dedicated  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  here  and  abroad,  and  whose  faithful  friendship  has 
gladdened  the*  lives  of  my  wife  and  me  for  twenty-five 
years?  How  grateful  I  am  that  I  have  been  spared  to  be 
present  for  this  celebration  of  my  100th  birthday,  here  on 
the  campus  that  has  been  my  life's  chief  pride. 

Wo  Californians  are  especially  proud  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  one  of  our  own  sons,  who,  in  these  troublous  and 
uncertain  times,  is  stalwartly  and  fearlessly  holding 
America  to  the  democratic  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Constitution.  Through  his  unswerving  adherence  to  these 
Constitutional  guarantees,  he  is  pursuing  and  illumining 
the  course  that  our  beloved  country  must  follow  through  all 
the  years  ahead. 


,  i  j  D«+or  QhiplH<;  are  very  vivid  in  my  mind  and  Mrs. 

My  memories  of  Judge  Peter  : S  ®  nprmjssion  to  reprint  the  final 

speech*  given  5  S  «—• 


This  is  an  occasion  that  calls  for  some  great  utterance, 
some  brilliant  prophesy,  some  sage  prediction  of  the  future. 
Yet,  despite  my  five  score  years  of  accumulated  experience 
and  observation  and,  I  hope,  some  wisdom,  I  must  confess 
that  the  future  is  beyond  me. 

In  the  long  hours  that  I  spend  in  thought,  I  think  of 
everything  that  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  I  long  for 
someone  to  tell  me  where  we,  the  people  of  this  world,  shall 
be — tomorrow,  a  decade,  a  century  hence.  Where  are  we 
g£>ing?  Are  we  leading  or  following?  Are  we  guided  by 
ideals  or  pressed  by  expediency? 

I  think  of  Jefferson  and  Webster  and  Jackson  and 
Lincoln,  known  to  and  revered  by  you  all,  and  of  less  re¬ 
nowned  men  like  the  late  Judge  Adams  of  North  Carolina, 
who  left  such  a  deep  imprint  on  Vanderbilt  University.  I 
think  of  them  w  ith  a  quiet  sense  of  satisfaction  that  such 
men  have  lived  and  accomplished  their  destiny,  thereby 
contributing  immeasurably  to  the  destiny  of  America. 

My  faith  in  youth  remains  unshaken.  I  have  great  hope 
that  President  Kennedy’s  education  bill  will  be  adopted, 
because  I  believe  that  it  would  attract  to  the  teaching 
profession  men  and  women  of  dignity  and  prestige  who  will 
be  capable  of  awakening  in  children  and  youth  a  desire  to 
seek  and  find  the  truth,  the  deeper  meaning  of  life.  If  this 
can  be  accomplished,  these  young  people  will  be  equipped 
to  lead  us  all  to  the  light. 

I  think  of  world  affairs,  and  I  am  especially  concerned 
with  the  Common  Market.  In  it  I  see  the  promise  of  a 
federation  of  small  nations  and  sovereign  states,  each  of 
w  hich  would  retain  a  measure  of  autonomy  but  which  would 
be  united  with  its  fellows  in  trade  and  in  defense.  Such  a 
union  would  endow  them  with  shared  strength,  which 
would  in  turn  relieve  them  of  the  prospect  of  Khrushchev 
coming  down  from  his  icy  stronghold  in  the  north  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  ruthless  might  and  to  tempt  weaker  nations  with 
false  promises  built  upon  barbaric  principles. 

I  think  of  the  pressure  of  population  in  many  areas  of 
the  world — in  lnctia,  in  China,  in  Indonesia.  I  ponder  the 
questionable  birthright  of  infants  born  in  such  countries; 
then  I  dare  to  hope  that  our  knowledge  and  our  ideology 
and  our  resources — natural,  industrial,  and  human — may 
enable  us  to  make  the  fate  of  the  children,  the  people,  of 
these  crowded  lands  more  optimistic. 

No,  I  am  not  dismayed  by  the  conflicts  and  friction  and 
lust  for  power  that  threaten  to  rend  the  world  and  extermi¬ 
nate  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  for  I  believe  in  the  capacity 
of  my  country  to  chart  a  course  for  survival  and  human 
betterment.  I  believe  that  America  is  in  a  stronger  position 
than  ever  before  in  history.  We  have  survived  Puritanism 
and  religious  strife;  the  reign  of  wealth  and  the  curse  of 
class  stratification;  the  dark  stain  of  slavery.  We  have 
fought  through  perils,  learned  our  lessons,  been  toughened 
by  experience,  held  fast  to  our  ideals.  Now,  emancipated 
and  wise,  we  are  better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  meet 
our  problems,  national  and  international,  to  fulfill  our 
pledge,  ‘‘with  liberty  and  justice  for  all.” 


In  a  century  of  living,  I  have  seen  incredible  changes, 
almost  unbelievable  developments  in  electronics,  jet  trans¬ 
port,  mechanization,  automation  and  material  provision  for 
human  comfort  and  welfare.  But  looming  loftily  above  these 
things,  I  see  the  spreading  light  of  education;  the  benison 
of  medical  science;  the  willingness  of  business  executives 
to  negotiate  with  labor  representatives  and  the  steady  up¬ 
ward  climb  of  laboring  people;  the  election  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  the  presidency,  symbolic  of  constitutional  free¬ 
dom  of  worship  and  separation  of  . church  and  state.  •!  w  ish 
that  Thomas  Jefferson,  I  wish  that  Abraham  Lincoln  might 
have  lived  to  witness  these  milestones  in  the  progress  of 
human  dignity. 

As  for  me,  I  am  an  humble  man  who  sought  for  half  a 
century  to  make  the  court  a  human  institution,  while  pre¬ 
serving  the  letter  of  the  law.  To  me,  justice  has  been  more 
than  word  or  symbol  and  the  courtroom  is  a  place  where 
sentence  can  be  strengthened  by  counsel;  where  men  and 
women,  buffeted  and  bewildered,  may  be  guided  to  a  future 
less  shadowed  than  their  past. 

The  orbit  of  my  life  has  not  been  wide,  measured  by  to¬ 
day’s  standards,  but  it  has  led  me  where  I  wanted  to  go, 
since  I  never  yearned  to  travel  far.  I  descended  from  plain 
people — who  tilled  the  soil  industriously,  dealt  honestly 
with  their  fellowmen,  were  racially  and  religiously  tolerant, 
and  were  good  neighbors  to  all  who  knew  them.  I  have  never 
sought  to  separate  myself  from  their  simple  philosophy  of 
life. 

Sixty  years  ago  I  had  a  dream-— a  vision  of  a  school  of 
agriculture — here  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  I  resolved  to 
spare  no  effort  toward  its  realization.  In  1900,  l  prepared 
and  submitted  a  bill  which  passed  the  legislature  but  was 
appropriately  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  as  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  young  men  seeking  education  and  training  in 
agriculture.  No  wonder!  As  its  author,  I  had  meagre  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  essentials  and  offerings  of  a  school  of  agri¬ 
culture.  I  knew  only  that  it  was  needed,  in  this  state  of 
tremendous  agricultural  promise  and  potential. 

It  was  five  years  later  that  the  enabling  legislation  was 
adopted.  The  story  of  those  five  years  is  one  of  groping  and 
searching,  of  gradual  illumination  and  clarification  under 
the  knowledgeable  guidance  of  Dean  W.  A.  Henry  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  pathfinder  in  the  Land  Grant  movement.  Through 
ensuing  decades  the  dream  unfolded;  the  University  Farm 
became  a  full-fledged  College  of  Agriculture;  the  College  of 
Agriculture  has  become  a  complete  campus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity — and  I  have  lived  to  know  that  the  reality  is  better  than 
the  dream. 

I  am  most  honored  that  a  grove  of  oak  trees  in  your 
Arboretum  will  commemorate  my  part  in  the  founding  of 
this  campus.  Oak  trees  are  sturdy  and  unspectacular;  shel- 
tering,  and  strong  against  the  storm.  It  is  good  to  know 
that  my  monument  here  will  be  living  and  growing,  with 
roots  deep  in  the  earth  that  I  have  so  genuinely  loved,  with 
crowns  compact  beneath  the  quiet  stars. 
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Dickman: 

Rowe: 

Dickman: 

Rowe: 


IV.  PICNIC  DAYS 


Do  you  remember  any  of  the  earliest  Picnic  Days? 

Oh,  I  ought  to,  Ifve  only  missed  one  since  they’ve  started! 

Tell  us  about  it  please. 

There  is  a  little  different  version  of  that.  Some  say  the  first 
picnic  was  held  by  a  group  of  faculty  down  on  the  creek  just  to 
have  a  picnic.  Well,  they  probably  did,  but  I  wasn’t  there.  I’m 
thinking  about  the  organized  picnic  when  we  advertised  it  and  had 
a  parade,  picnic  lunch  and  things  like  that.  This  was  in  1910,  I 
believe.  That  was  really  the  first  organized  Picnic  Day  for  the 
whole  community  and  the  public  was  invited.  I  think  I  led  an 
ornery  Angus  heifer  in  the  parade  that  day.  I’ve  been  in  quite 
a  few  of  them  in  various  ways  ever  since.  I  remember  after  we’d 

graduated  a  year  or  two  (I  forget  whether  it  was  1914  or  1915  or 

later)  that  a  couple  of  my  old  friends,  A1  Reed  (who  just  passed 
away)  and  "Eck"  Curtis  who  also  graduated  here  -  we  located  a 
fancy  old  surrey  with  a  little  seat  up  in  front  and  Reed  and  I 
dressed  up  as  high-toned  country  ’’pumkins”  and  dressed  Curtis  up 
as  a  liveryman  and  sat  him  up  there  to  drive  the  horse  in  the 
parade.  We  hung  a  sign  on  the  side  saying,  "We  believe  in  rural 

education.  Look  what  it’s  done  for  us.”  B.  H.  Crocheron  had 

just  come  in  them  as  head  of  the  Ag.  Extension  Service  [1919-1948] 
and  he  got  a  big  bang  out  of  it  and  took  our  picture,  but  I  never 
saw  any  pictures. 

For  many  years  at  Picnic  Day  I  always  parked  under  the  fig  trees 
which  now  stand  north  of  Olsen  Hall.  (I  parked  there  after  no  one  was 
allowed  to  park  there  and  nobody  could  figure  out  how  I’d  get  through 
the  barriers  and  policemen.)  We  always  ate  our  picnic  nearby  and 
needed  to  bring  all  our  food  for  the  many  who  joined  us.  One  day 
when  we  were  on  campus  we  noticed  that  they  were  beginning  to  take 
Mour”  fig  trees  out.  Lillian  called  then  Chancellor  Mrak  and  pro¬ 
tested.  He  sent  his  secretary  over  to  stop  it  because  Lillian  told 
him  those  trees  were  planted  for  Jerome  Davis  by  our  neighbor  Bob 
Foster’s  grandfather  George  Washington  Foster  and  -  besides  a  possible 
olive  tree  or  two  -  are  the  only  trees  left  from  the  Jerome  Davis  farm. 
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Dickman: 


Rowe : 


Dickman: 


Rowe: 


My  records  say  there  was  a  pretty  good  attendance.  In  1919  there 
were  18,000  people. 

They  began  really  livening  up  to  it.  The  whole  University  was 
taken  over.  Among  the  spectators  were  some  who  may  have  been  the 
first  foreign  students  registered  at  Davis.  They  were  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  international  aspect  of  the  campus  for  which  it 
has  become  well-known. 

Most  of  the  leading  farmers  in  the  state  -  there  were  many 
cases  of  lukewarm  interest  at  first  in  UC  Davis  -  and  many  young 
people  just  thought  you  didn’t  need  an  agriculture  education. 

Well  that  began  to  change  pretty  fast. 

How  would  you  compare  those  days  to  the  Picnic  Day  to  current 
Picnic  Days? 

I  almost  hate  to  mention  that.  So  many  of  the  old-timers  are  so 
discouraged,  especially  after  the  goings-on  in  the  60 ’s  when  they 
came  here  and  a  lot  of  hippies  tried  to  break  up  the  parade  —  that 
gave  the  University  a  bad  name.  Some  of  these  old-timers  just 
can’t  come  back  here  and  feel  comfortable.  I  run  into  that  too 
often.  And  if  they  do  come  back  they  meet  some  of  their  friends 
maybe  at  a  motel  and  don’t  come  to  the  campus.  It’s  rather  dis¬ 
heartening  to  me.  In  the  old  days,  all  grads  would  dress  up  for 
Picnic  Day.  When  they  saw  students  in  dirty  clothes  disrupting 
traditional  events,  it  was  disheartening  to  them. 


W.  J.  Duffy  (Bill)  was  always  a  leader  since  he  entered .  U.C.D.  in  1914. 
Here,  he  arranged  this  entry  in  the  1961  Picnic  Day  Parade  with  a  few 
friends.  My  brother-in-law,  John  Rogers,  is  the  driver.  My  son,  Charles, 
hauled  the  horses  from  the  nearby  Ricci  farm  for  them  in  his  truck. 
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V.  FIRST  JOBS 

Dickman: 

What  did  you  do  after  you  graduated? 

Rowe: 

I  worked  off  and  on  at  Alexander  and  Kellogg,  with  the  same  herd 
we  now  own,  Innisfail  Herd.  Miss  Alexander’s  family  were  large 
land  owners  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Her  ancestors  had  been 
early  missionaries  there.  Miss  Kellogg  was  her  secretary  and 
life-long  friend.  Neither  had  married.  My  dad  had  levelled 
land  for  them  previously  and  I  had  gotten  acquainted  then.  The 
ranch  was  on  Grizzly  Island  in  Solano  County. 

Dickman: 

Did  you  live  on  that  ranch  when  you  were  working  down  there? 

Rowe : 

Yes,  I  stayed  there  and  also  worked  on  the  show  circuit. 

Dickman: 

What  did  you  do  there? 

Rowe: 

I  took  care  of  the  cattle. 

Dickman: 

Did  you  enjoy  that? 

Rowe: 

Oh,  yes. 

Dickman: 

More  than  anything  that  you  had  done  before? 

Rowe: 

Yes,  I  always  knew  that’s  what  I  wanted  to  do  -  and  the  only 
thing  I  ever  wanted  to  do. 

Dickman: 

The  first  time  you  ever  saw  a  Shorthorn  herd  was  down  at  Alexander 
and  Kellogg? 

Rowe: 

It  was  the  first  registered  herd  of  any  size  that  I  had  close 
contact  with.  We  always  had  grade  Shorthorns  at  home  and  we 
milked  some  of  them,  but  I’d  never  really  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  registered  cattle  before. 

Dickman: 

And  this  was  all  Milking  Shorthorns  -  any  beef? 
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Rowe: 

Dickman: 

Rowe: 


Dickman: 

Rowe: 


No,  except  that  we  considered  them  dual  purpose  -  milk  and  beef. 


Since  you  did  get  involved  in  the  Milking  Shorthorns  more  than 
the  beef  Shorthorns,  it  must  have  been  that  aspect  then  that 
appealed  to  you.  The  fact  that  they  gave  milk.  Well,  isn’t  the 
Holstein  a  bigger  milk  producer  than  the  Shorthorns?  Then  why 
wouldn’t  you  have  been  interested  in  the  Holstein  instead? 

I  just  didn’t  like  the  breed  so  well  and  there  are  several 
reasons.  The  milk  hasn’t  the  flavor  (because  it’s  lower  in  solids, 
not  fat) ,  and  while  they  do  make  beef  it  costs  more  to  produce  a 
pound  of  it,  and  just  that  animals  are  like  people  -  there  can  be 
a  lot  of  nice  people  but  for  some  reason  you’ll  be  more  attracted 
to  certain  ones.  Breeds  of  livestock  are  the  same  way.  I  always 
did  like  Shorthorns  and  I  thought  there  was  a  great  opportunity 
and  a  bigger  challenge  than  with  other  breeds.  And  I  proved  that 
I  was  right.  For  instance,  today  we  are  showing  our  cattle  against 
the  beef  Shorthorns,  too,  and  doing  all  right.  One  of  them  was  the 
champion  over  at  Santa  Rosa  the  other  day  where  my  daughter-in-law 
(Charles’  wife)  was  showing.  And  the  judge  said  ”0h,  you  must  get 
that  heifer  (he’d  made  her  champion)  to  Denver!  That  s  a  big 
beef  Shorthorn  show.  She  did  and  the  heifer  won  her  class. 

I  also  worked  at  home  and  a  little  bit  at  other  places  -  out 
at  Glides  where  they  had  purebred  Shorthorn  cattle,  in  which  I 
was  interested. 

Where  was  that? 

The  Glide  Ranch  west  of  Davis.  I  worked  sometimes  at  the  State 
Fair  to  keep  my  hand  in  there.  Then  we  bought  the  place  where  we 
live  now  in  1916  and  then  in  1917  the  war  started. 
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VI.  BECOMING  A  RANCH  OWNER 

Dickman: 

That  was  you,  your  father  and  your  brother  who  bought  that  place. 
Describe  that  place,  please. 

Rowe: 

It  was  an  old  run-down  grain  farm.  It  was  subject  to  overflow  by 
Putah  Creek  whenever  it  got  high.  They  hadn’t  kept  up  the  levee 
and  the  draining  ditch  that  ran  through  it  wasn’t  big  enough  to 
carry  the  water  off.  Alvin  Sikes,  a  good  friend  of  ours,  didn’t 
want  to  sell  it  to  us  because  "no  one  could  make  a  living  on  it”. 

So  he  sold  it  to  his  sister  and  she  sold  his  share  to  us. 

Dickman: 

And  where  was  it  located? 

Rowe : 

Directly  south  of  Davis —  two  miles  the  way  the  crow  flies.  The 
neighbors  didn’t  want  to  bother  with  it —  didn’t  think  it  was 
worth  buying.  We  didn’t  have  too  much  choice  at  picking  the  best, 
so  we  bought  it  and  developed  it  from  scratch. 

Dickman: 

It  was  called  the  old  Wilson  Ranch.  It  was  160  acres.  What  did 
it  cost? 

Rowe: 

One  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

Dickman: 

Did  you  have  the  cash  to  pay  for  it? 

Rowe: 

No.  We  paid  about  ten  percent  down,  I  guess. 

Dickman: 

Who  financed  it? 

Rowe: 

The  sellers  carried  their  own  paper  for  a  few  years  and  then  we 
were  able  to  pay  them  off. 

Dickman: 

What  did  you  do  with  the  ranch? 

Rowe : 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  get  permission  to  drill  a  well  to  see 
if  we  could  get  water.  That  well  was  begun  on  my  twenty-first 
birthday.  It  was  drilled  by  hand  by  my  cousin,  Rolland  Rowe  and 
me.  In  those  days  there  weren’t  many  wells  around  and  you  did 
not  know  whether  you  could  find  enough  water  for  irrigating  or 
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Rowe: 


not.  Now  there  isn’t  much  doubt  here  in  the  valley;  you  can  find 
water  most  places  but  in  those  days  they  didn’t  even  have  the 
proper  equipment  to  go  very  deep.  We  found  water  at  sixty  feet  - 
enough  to  show  that  we’d  have  enough  to  irrigate  a  small  acreage 
at  least.  So  then  we  bought  the  ranch! 
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Rowe: 


Dickman: 

Rowe: 


VII.  WORLD  WAR  I 


I  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  got  the  ranch  in  1916,  and  then  the 
war  was  declared  in  1917,  So  my  brother  and  I  both  were  eligible 
for  the  draft.  So  we  registered  and  I  wasn’t  picked  the  first 
draft,  but  was  picked  in  the  early  part  of  1918.  The  draft  board 
decided  to  let  many  of  the  farmer  boys  in  Solano  County  wait  until 
July  so  they  could  get  a  lot  of  the  fruit  and  grain  harvested. 

That  set  me  back  three  or  four  months  later  than  I  had  been  due 
to  go.  So  we  left  in  July  1918.  If  I  do  say  it  myself,  I  think 
I  made  a  good  soldier.  In  less  than  sixty  days  I  was  picked  as 
the  top  corporal  out  of  200  new  men  that  went  in,  including  some 
old  army  guys  and  those  who  had  been  in  the  army  before.  Then 
we  started  for  France.  I  was  notified  as  I  left  that  I  was  selected 
as  the  first  one  out  of  the  company  to  go  to  officers  training 
school  as  soon  as  we  got  to  France.  We  never  got  to  France.  We 
always  said  that  the  Kaiser  heard  we  were  coming  and  just  threw  up 
his  hands  and  quit ! 

When  did  you  get  back  home? 

I  didn’t  get  back  home  in  November,  after  the  Armistice.  We  were 
held  up  in  New  York  and  then  spent  the  winter  in  Camp  Lee,  Virginia. 
That  was  April  of  1919. 

We  had  to  eat  out  of  garbage  cans,  things  were  so  chaotic. 

We  had  turned  our  dress  boots  in  before  we  boarded  ship  so  we 
toured  New  York  City  in  our  hob  nail  boots.  After  being  assigned 
to  putting  soldiers  with  their  papers  on  the  train,  I  began  to 
wonder  when  I  was  going  home.  It  was  April  and  there  was  plenty 
to  do  at  home.  I  finally  asked  my  family  to  wire  my  commanding 
officer  and  tell  him  I  was  needed  urgently  to  irrigate  and  cut  hay. 

I  was  sent  home  on  the  next  train. 
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My  greatest  contribution  to  the  war  effort  may  have  been  when  a  pal  and  I  helped  our 
good  friend,  Maj.  Davis,  maneuver  19,000  men  into  position  for  this  picture.  Incidentally, 
we  got  a  good  spot  for  ourselves  in  Uncle  Sam's  lower  back  hair. 
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VIII.  RESUMING  RANCHING  -  BUYING  THE  INNISFAIL  HERD 

Rowe: 

And  then  inside  of  a  week  we  made  a  deal  with  Alexander  and 

Kellogg  to  lease  their  Innisfail  herd  and  bring  it  up  to  our 
farm. 

Dickman: 

How  many  animals  were  there? 

Rowe: 

I  think  we  brought  about  seventy-five  head  up  at  that  time. 

Dickman: 

And  these  were  all  Milking  Shorthorns? 

Rowe: 

Yes,  all  registered  cattle.  I  still  have  the  legal  document 
recording  the  ownership  transfer  in  1924. 

Dickman: 

So  it  was  approximately  the  same  herd  you  had  leased  previously 
that  you  bought  in  1924.  The  ownership  document  says  that  there 
are  seventy-three  head  that  you  bought  in  1924;  they  are  described 
by  their  color,  their  date  of  birth  and  their  registered  number, 
as  well  as  name.  They  were  called  the  Innisfail  Herd.  Innisfail 
refers  to  what? 

Rowe : 

It  means  ’the  isle  of  destiny’  according  to  early  Irish  history. 

Dickman: 

What  were  your  leasing  arrangements?  How  much  did  you  pay  them 
for  leasing  the  animals? 

Rowe : 

We  gave  them  two-thirds  of  the  herd  increase,  accruing  an  equity 
for  ourselves  from  our  one-third  share.  Besides  our  share  of 
the  stock  raised,  we  also  got  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  milk. 

Dickman: 

And  then  you  bought  them  in  1924.  What  did  you  pay  for  them  then? 

Rowe: 

Around  $300  a  head. 

Dickman: 

What  do  they  bring  today? 

Rowe: 

Five  hundred  to  $1500  average  for  the  good  ones.  We  sell  proven 
bulls  for  artificial  insemination  for  a  lot  more. 
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Dickman:  So  it  was  a  well-bred  herd? 


Rowe: 


Dickman: 

Rowe: 


Oh,  yes.  I  have  this  owner’s  document,  you  see,  and  anyone 
knowledgeable  in  Milking  Shorthorn  breeding  would  know  that  they 
were  real  good.  Miss  Alexander  bought  imported  cattle  from  some 
of  the  better  breeders  in  the  East  and  Middle  West  and  even  a  few 
in  the  West.  Even  though  they  were  top  cattle  for  those  times 
there  were  problems.  They  had  some  diseases,  breeding  problems 
and,  of  course,  in  those  days  you  didn’t  have  a  clean  county  or 
state  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis  program.  You  had  to  test 
more  often  and  occasionally  lose  one. 

Miss  Alexander  had  bought  quite  a  few  head  that  nobody  else 
wanted  to  some  extent  -  owners  always  had  some  that  they’d  just 
as  soon  somebody  else  owned.  And  the  milk  production  was  low  as 
was  most  Milking  Shorthorn  production  at  that  time,  because  many 
breeders  simply  sold  off  too  many  of  their  good  cows.  In  the  milk 
sheds  at  that  time,  dairymen  liked  to  buy  Milking  Shorthorn  cattle 
that  were  milking  well  and  then  they’d  milk  them  a  lactation  or 
two  before  selling  them  for  a  good  beef  price. 

They  were  lost  for  breeding  then.  A  lot  of  the  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  breeders  found  the  most  profitable  way  of  selling  their  off¬ 
spring  would  be  to  breed  to  Scotch  or  beef  Shorthorn,  and  sell  those 
bulls  to  the  rangemen.  If  you  stop  and  think,  along  in  the  late 
1800s  two  whole  continents  were  opened  up  to  range  production 
(that’s  the  United  States  and  South  America).  And  the  demand  for 
bulls  was  tremendous.  So  that  was  big  business  through  those  years 
and  the  early  1900s  -  just  producing  bulls  for  the  range.  It’s 
still  good  business,  but,  eventually  a  strictly  beef  branch  of  the 
breed  developed.  At  that  time  the  easiest  way  to  get  range  bulls 
was  to  get  them  from  these  big  Shorthorn  cows  that  stocked  most  of 
the  farms  in  the  United  States. 

What  was  the  best  bull  in  that  lot? 

At  the  time  there  was  a  young  bull  which  they  sold  about  the  time 
I  got  the  herd,  Count  Tickford  -  he  was  sired  by  an  imported  bull, 
Kelmscott  Viscount  19th  (of  English  breeding) .  He  sired  some  good 
type  animals  without  quite  the  milk  that  we’d  like.  But  we  had  a 
Glens ide-b red  bull  from  the  Glens ide  Herd  in  Pennsylvania  that 
sired  more  milk,  but  not  quite  as  attractive  cattle. 

There  was  a  tremendous  market  for  our  bulls.  We  sold  up  and 
down  the  valley  and  all  over  the  state.  When  we  first  went  into 
the  purebred  Milking  Shorthorns  there  were  small  dairies  everywhere 
and  they  were  selling  cream  then  for  butter  as  well  as  milk  on  the 
market.  Then  as  things  changed, people  quit  eating  so  much  butter. 
These  small  dairies  out  in  the  foothills  and  here  and  there  and  the 
regular  farmers  just  quit  milking  and  went  to  beef.  The  bull 
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Rowe: 


Dickman: 
Rowe : 


business  changed;  we  still  have  a  big  market  for  bulls  from  beef 
breeders  and  other  purebred  Milking  Shorthorn  breeders  over  the 
country  who  want  not  only  the  type  but  enough  milk  to  feed  a  calf 
on  the  range . 

When  did  you  first  start  showing  these  cattle? 

I  really  didn’t  show  them  myself  until  1920,  I  helped  Alexander 
and  Kellogg  show  under  their  name  from  1916  to  1919 —  we  had 
just  taken  the  herd  over  late  that  year--  1919. 


John  O.  at  the  halter,  Innisfail  Perfector,  grand  champion  at  many  shows 
including  1925  and  1926  International  at  Chicago.  A  small  world.  Little  did 
we  know  this  day  that  W.  0.  (Bill)  Adams  (up),  who  had  come  to  the  ranch 
to  spend  summers,  would  go  on  to  graduate  from  U.C.D.,  and  be  the  Cap¬ 
tain  Adams  to  whom  his  old  professor,  Roy  Bainer,  would  report  to  in  the 
Economic  Office,  Military  Government,  in  Japan  after  World  War  II. 
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On  Our  Wedding  Day 
At  "Woodside" 
Pendleton,  Indiana 
December  1927 
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Dickman: 

Rowe: 

Dickman: 

Rowe: 


Dickman: 

Rowe: 


Dickman: 

Rowe: 

Dickman: 

Rowe: 


IX.  MEETING  AND  MARRYING  MY  WIFE,  LILLIAN 


So  this  is  now  1924.  You  had  already  met  the  lady  who  was  to 
become  your  wife? 

I  met  her  in  1922. 

And  you  met  her  when  you  were  showing  this  leased  herd.  Would 
you  describe  the  circumstances,  please. 

We  were  both  showing  Milking  Shorthorns  at  the  International 
Livestock  Show  in  Chicago.  WeTd  done  a  lot  of  visiting  during 
the  week  before  show  day,  and  when  it  came  time  to  show  a  class 
known  as  the  Yearling  Herd,  I  didn’t  have  an  entry.  You  have 
to  have  a  bull  and  two  heifers  a  year  and  under  two.  So  I  offered 
to  help  her  and  that  was  the  first  time  we’d  ever  shown  cattle 
together.  We  won  first  prize,  too!  So  I!ve  always  kidded  her 
that  shefd  neverhave  won  if  I  hadn’t  helped  her  that  day. 

Had  she  ever  won  first  prize  before? 

Oh,  yes,  but  she  hadn’t  won  any  that  day  yet.  So  we  probably  got 
a  little  better  acquainted  after  that.  That  was  in  1922.  I  saw 
her  in  1923  there  at  the  Chicago  International,  and  then  she  went 
off  to  college  in  England  (Woodbrook)  and  didn’t  even  leave  me  her 
address.  I  didn’t  show  in  1924  because  that  was  the  year  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  was  so  bad  and  a  dry  year.  I  was  back  in  1925  but 
she  wasn’t  there. 

Were  you  disappointed? 

Oh,  yes.  I  knew  she  wouldn’t  be  there,  though. 

What  was  her  name? 

Lillian  Barrett  Wood.  Then  in  1926  I  was  asked  to  judge  the  Milking 
Shorthorn  Show  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  known  as  the  Eastern 
States  Livestock  Exposition.  So,  I  wrote  her  and  asked  if  I  could 
stop  by. 
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Dickman:  And  where  was  she  living  then? 


Rowe: 


In  Pendleton,  Indiana.  So  it  wasn’t  much  out  of  my  way.  I  went 
to  Chicago  and  took  the  train  down  to  Indianapolis  and  the  electric 
inter-urban  out  to  Pendleton  and  she  met  me  there.  I  spent  all  the 
next  day  and  part  of  the  following  there  and  I  had  my  ticket  on  a 
train  from  there  to  New  York  from  Indianapolis.  Then  from  New  York 
I  went  to  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

The  Eastern  States  Exposition  was  the  top  and  largest  Milking 
Shorthorn  Show  in  the  country  at  that  time.  Only  English  judges 
had  preceded  me  so  I  felt  the  responsibility  of  being  the  first 
American  judge  and  rather  young  at  that.  It  was  a  great  show  and 
though  I  felt  reasonably  confident  in  my  placings,  the  account  of 
the  show  in  the  breed  publication,  the  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal , 
was  an  unusual  commendation: 

"Mr.  Rowe  did  his  judging  perfectly.  He  has  milked 
cows  long  enough  to  understand  the  value  of  milk  and 
has  shown  long  enough  and  sold  to  international  trade 
long  enough  to  understand  the  value  of  fleshing  abil¬ 
ity.  Milking  Shorthorn  cattle  are  broad  enough  to  be 
classified  into  those  that  lean  to  the  dairy  type, 
those  that  lean  to  the  dual  purpose  type  and  those 
that  keep  to  the  middle  of  the  road.  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  judges  have  been  similarly  classified  by  some 
observers  according  to  the  types  they  advanced  to 
first  positions,  and  while  the  classification  is  some¬ 
what  superficial,  as  judges  are  limited  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  cattle  that  appear  in  the  ring  before  them 
as  to  the  individuals  to  be  advanced  to  first  honors. 
Still,  if  there  be  such  a  classification,  Mr.  Rowe  is 
surely  entitled  to  classification  as  a  middle  of  the 
road  judge,  giving  equal  emphasis  to  milk  and  to  flesh¬ 
ing  ability  as  it  appears  before  him." 

And  then  I  went  back  home  by  the  southern  route  and  stopped 
in  Pomona  where  I  had  my  cattle  showing. 

The  fall  of  1927  Lillian  came  out  to  visit  an  uncle,  Holloway 
Stuart,  in  Pasadena  and  on  her  way  to  Seattle  she  stopped  by  Davis 
to  look  the  situation  over.  She  was  shocked  to  see  the  dusty  fields 
where  it  looked  as  though  the  cattle  had  nothing  to  eat.  She  was 
used  to  green  pastures  and  didn’t  see  the  dried  burr  clover  as  one 
of  the  richest  feeds  there  is.  In  October  I  sent  her  a  diamond 
ring  and  we  were  married  in  Indiana,  December  4,  1927.  I  was  well 
recieved  by  my  future  mother-in-law  (who  is  now  ninety-five)  as 
Lillian  had  jokingly  told  them  I  was  a  homely,  bow-legged  cowboy 
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A  caricature  from  a  Chicago  daily  in  1956. 
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Rowe: 

to  make  sure  they  were  pleasantly  surprised  when  I  first  visited 
in  1926. 

Dickman: 

What  is  Lillian’s  background? 

Rowe: 

They’ve  been  farmers  and  livestock  people  for  generations.  Exhibited 
Polled  Shorthorn  Grand  Champions  at  the  Chicago  International  around 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  had  the  Premier  Exhibitors  Herd  at  the 

St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  in  1904.  Later,  her  father,  W.  C.  "Cliff” 

Wood,  bred  for  more  milk  production  on  this  winning  beef  type  Polled 
Shorthorn  Foundation  and  became  known  as  the  leading  breeder  of 

Polled  Milking  Shorthorns  in  the  United  States. 

Dickman: 

Why  did  Lillian  go  off  to  England  for  college? 

Rowe: 

She  was  raised  a  Friend,  you  know,  a  Quaker.  She  had  a  scholarship 
and  so  she  went  to  school  there  and  while  she  was  there  she  spent 
some  time  on  the  continent. 

Dickman: 

Did  she  remain  a  Quaker  after  you  were  married? 

Rowe: 

Well,  yes,  she  is,  but  that’s  one  thing  about  the  Davis  Community 
Church  -  you  didn’t  have  to  be  a  Presbyterian  as  it  was  a  community 
church  with  Methodists,  Baptists,  Congregationalists  or  even  Quakers. 
That’s  one  reason  I’ve  enjoyed  working  in  there  so  many  years. 

Dickman: 

Now  at  this  time  you  were  thirty-two  years  old.  That’s  a  little  older 
than  most  farm  boys  getting  married.  Why  did  you  wait  so  long? 

Rowe: 

I  think  it  was  fate  as  much  as  anything.  I  liked  girls. 

Dickman: 

But  not  enough  to  marry  one  before. 

Rowe: 

Evidently  not. 

Dickman: 

Let’s  talk  about  your  children.  You  and  your  wife  have  had  six 
children.  Let’s  get  their  names  and  births  on  the  record. 

Rowe: 

We  have  three  sons;  Stuart  was  born  November  20,  1930;  Charles  was 
born  November  21,  1934;  James  was  born  January  25,  1939.  We  have 
three  daughters;  Evelyne  born  March  9,  1929  (she  is  now  Mrs.  Richard 

E.  Rominger  of  Winters,  California);  Margaret,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Robert  S 
Currey  Jr.  ,  was  born  April  3,  1940  (she  now  lives  in  Dixon,  California, 
with  her  husband);  and  Ruth  Ann  born  February  15,  1943,  and  she  is 
now  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Carter  of  Talihina,  Oklahoma.  She  typed  the 
transcript  of  my  memoir. 

Although  in  the  cattle  business  I’ve  witnessed  hundreds  of  births, 
I  could  not  be  present  when  my  own  children  were  born  although  I  al¬ 
most  talked  my  way  in  once  but  the  nurses  objected.  That  has  changed 
now  -  about  time. 
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Dickman: 


Rowe: 


Dickman: 


Rowe: 


After  you  were  married,  Lillian1 s  "trousseau”  was  bringing  her 
own  Shorthorns  here? 

Well,  that’s  mostly  a  story.  The  fact  is  that  she  had  several 
head  of  cattle  of  her  own  like  lots  of  farm  youngsters  develop 
from  their  4-H  projects.  So  the  following  year  when  we  were 
again  showing  at  the  International  and  had  room  in  the  boxcar, 
she  brought  four  nice  females  (a  couple  of  heifers  and  a  couple 
of  cows)  from  "Woods ide"  out  to  "Innisfail"  and  sold  the  rest. 

One  of  their  progeny  became  the  top  lifetime  producer  at  Innisfail 
and  remained  in  the  U.  S.  Milking  Shorthorn  list  of  top  ten  life¬ 
time  production  leaders  in  both  milk  and  fat  for  many  years. 

From  those  four  head  today  she  has  kept  twenty-eight  head.  I  kid 
her  about  that  being  a  700%  increase!  If  I’d  increased  my  herd 
700%  I’d  have  six  or  seven  hundred  head,  maybe.  Instead,  I  have 
less  than  a  hundred,  because  a  lot  of  the  cattle  are  my  sons,  my 
grandson’s  and  hers,  so  my  herd  didn’t  increase  very  much. 

Give  me  an  idea  of  a  typical  day  for  you  and  for  Lillian  back  in 
the  ’20s  after  you  were  married. 

Things  went  along  pretty  well  for  a  few  years  then  -  we  continued 
to  show  in  Chicago,  and  many  fairs  on  the  West  Coast  circuit.  We 
had  two  or  three  show  herds  out  at  times,  making  twenty-five  or 
thirty  fairs  a  season.  Lillian  was  particularly  good  at  keeping 
the  records  of  calving  dates  and  milk  production  getting  out  cata¬ 
logs  for  our  California  Milking  Shorthorn  sales  later ,  and  things 
like  that.  And  of  course,  as  we  had  more  youngsters  during  the 
’30s,  things  were  tough,  she  didn’t  have  as  much  time  for  doing 
that.  But  I  did  all  the  grocery  shopping  and  hauled  kids  to  school 
too  -  we  shared.  She  also  helped  feed  some  hired  men  lots  of  times. 

With  six  children  in  Davis  schools  and  no  school  bus  service, 
the  school  trips  and  after  school  trips  were  a  scheduling  problem 
for  twenty-five  years.  While  they  were  permitted  of  necessity  to 
drive  younger  than  most,  there  was  a  coordination  problem  still, 
as  they  continued  through  high  school  and  college,  hours  and  outside 
activities  differed  greatly.  Even  with  two  cars  on  the  road  at 
times,  occasionally  someone  would  be  left  behind.  Finally,  when 
our  youngest,  Ruth  Ann  ("Binky")  was  a  junior  in  high  school  we 
had  the  luxury  of  a  Dixon  school  bus  at  our  door.  She  chose  the 
change  to  Dixon  as  all  six  had  always  belonged  to  the  4-H  club  in 
Dixon,  so  she  had  many  friends  there,  too. 
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Valley  Wo 

Innisfail  Wife  Is 
From  Long  Line  Of 
Shorthorn  Breeders 

By  Norman  J.  Katen 

The  mistress  of  the  Innisfail 
Milking  Shorthorn  Farm  south  of 
Davis,  Yolo  County,  just  over  the 
line  in  Solano  County,  is  a  woman 
of  many  names. 

To  her  friends  she  is  Lillian 
Rowe;  to  business  acquaintances 
she  is  Mrs.  John  O.  Rowe,  and 
as  an  owner  of  registered  milk¬ 
ing  shorthorn  cattle  she  is  L.  B. 
Wood  Rowe. 

To  her  six  children,  the  fifth 
generation  in  her  family  to  breed 
milking  shorthorns,  she  is  the 
hub  around  which  their  world 
revolves. 

Lillian  Rowe  was  born  into  the 
milking  shoi  thorn  business  in  In¬ 
diana  where  her  father  and  grand¬ 
father  were  influential  in  getting 
polled  shorthorn  cattle  started. 

Showing  For  Years 

In  fact,  as  Lillian  Rowe,  she 
was  showing  cattle  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Exposition  in 
Chicago  in  1922  when  she  met  a 
young  man  from  California.  He 
was  a  pretty  good  hand  with  ani¬ 
mals,  so  she  got  him  to  handle 
one  of  her  bulls  in  the  show 
ring.  The  bull  took  the  blue  rib¬ 
bon. 

The  young  man,  John  O.  Rowe, 
already  had  taken  a  championship 
with  one  of  his  cows  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  inevitable.  After  they 
were  married  and  settled  down 
near  Davis  she  brought  her  cat¬ 
tle  to  California.  She  still  likes 
the  polled  animals,  but  her  hus¬ 
band  is  a  little  cool  toward  them. 
She  says: 

"All  cattle  would  be  hornless 
if  this  could  be  accomplished 
without  sacrificing  other  things. 
Some  day  they  probably  will  be, 
look  at  the  Angus.” 

But  Rowe  says: 

**The  horns  are  like  a  woman’s 
new  Spring  hat  .  .  .  useless  but 
attractive.” 

Both  Ways 

At  times  the  two  Rowes  show 
their  animals  together  under  the 
Innisfail  banner.  At  other  times 
the  catalogues  list  as  exhibitors 
both  John  O.  and  L.  B.  Wood 
Rowe.  Even  on  the  home  place 
there  is  a  friendly  feeling  of  com¬ 
petition,  which  includes  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  oldest  son,  Stuart,  is 
a  student  a.t  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Davis  and  has  some 
animals  of  his  own.  The  rest  of 
the  children  have  4-H  projects, 
too,  except  for  Ruth  Ann,  age  7. 
The  oldest  daughter,  Evelyn,  has 
gone  past  4-H  age  and  now  is  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  Berkeley. 

Mrs.  Rowe  has  25  animals 
registered  in  her  name  and 
among  them  is  the  highest  pro¬ 
ducing  cow  in  the  Innisfail  herd. 

With  a  home  and  six  children 
to  care  for,  Mrs.  Rowe  has  little 


TONS  OF  RECORDS— Milking  shorthorn  bloodlines  which  go 
back  for  years  are  at  the  fingertips  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Rowe  of  east¬ 
ern  Solano  Sounty.  Her  family  is  among  the  oldest  and  best  known 
breeders  of  milking  shorthorn  cattle  in  the  nation.  Bee  Photo 


time  for  actual  contact  with  the 
herd.  But  she  probably  knows 
more  about  it  than  anyone  else. 
She  does  most  of  the  breeding 
record  work  and  keeps  the  milk 
records.  As  Rowe  says; 

“She  likes  nothing  better  than 
to  clear  up  a  cloudy  pedigree  and 
work  up  the  production  records.” 

Years  Of  Records 

Mrs.  Rowe  did  a  monumental 
job  in  getting  out  the  first  four 
state  sale  catalogues.  She  was 
one  of  the  few  people  equipped 
to  do  a  job  like  tint  because  of 
the  dozens  and  dozens  of  blood 
line  reference  volumes  she  and 
her  husband  own. 

Explaining  her  preference  for 
the  milking  shorthorn  cattle  Mrs. 
Rowe  says; 

“We  think  a  dual  purpose  cow 
is  more  near  the  normal  than 
those  bred  to  either  extreme.  We 
sell  bulls  to  both  beef  and  dairy 
operators,  which  se?ms  to  be  an 
indication  that  the  extremes  need 
some  of  the  ni'Uulc  of  the  road 
blood.” 

In  Irish  folklore  and  in  the 
verse  of  poets  there  is  reference 
to  the  music  of  the  harp  of  In¬ 
nisfail,  meaning  isle  of  destiny. 
Lillian  Rowe  feels  her  home  is 
aptly  named. 


ATTEMPT  TO 
SECURE  CASH 
FRUSTRATED 
BYMRS.ROWE 

Mrs.  John  Rome,  Jr.,  of  Davis,  was 
selected  this  week  as  the  victim  of  a 
sharper’s  attempto  to  make  some  easy 
money.  She  received  a  telegram,  pur¬ 
portedly  from  her  husband,  who  is  in 
Chicago  attending  the  International 
Livestock  exposition. 

The  message  asked  that  $300  be 
rushed  to  him.  Mrs.  Rowe  called  her 
husband  by  long  distance  telephone 
and  found  that  he  had  sent  no  such 
message.  He  was  not  staying  at  the 
hotel  named  in  the  wire. 

Among  the  “Victims” 

Chicago  authorities  Saturday  told 
Rowe  that  a  gang  of  swindlers,  oper- 
atin  gout  of  that  city,  had  selected 
him  among  a  group  of  Californians  as 
possible  victims  of  their  scheme. 

The  report  of  the  Chicago  police 
was  verified  when  it  became  known 
that  similar  schemes  had  been  foiled 
in  San  Francisco, and  one  of  the  al¬ 
leged  swindlers,  Irving  Smilowe,  23, 
is  under  arrest. 

Sidney  Wolf,  said  to  be  Smilowe’s 
accomplice,  was  being  sought — he  had 
escaped  a  police  trap. 

The  intended  victims  of  the  bunco 
ring,  police  said,  were  Charles  R. 
Blythe,  broker,  and  J’.  D.  Grant,  cap¬ 
italist,  both  of  whom  are  in  New 
York;  Arthur  M.  Brown,  insurance 
man,  now  on  a  steamship  at  sea;  and 
P.  J.  Walker,  contractor,  now  in 
Shanghai. 

Marked  Money 

Th£  game  was  revealed  when  Miss 
Esther  J.  Halgeson,  secretary  to 
Blythe,  summoned  polio®  after  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  .apparently  fronj 
Blythe  in  New  York,  instructing  her 
to  pay  $3,200  in  $100  bills  to  one 
“Muller”  for  five  oriental  rugs.  She 
became  suspicious  and  called  police. 
Marked  money  was  paid  over  to 
“Muller"  and  he  was  arrested.  He 
proved  to  be  Smilowe. 

Miss  Nessie  Parker,  secretary  for 
Grant  got  a  similar  telegram  and 
went  so  far  as  to  draw  a  check  for 
the  amount  but  the  bank  became  sus¬ 
picious  and  telephoned  Grant  who  re¬ 
pudiated  the  telegram. 

Brown  Acts 

Clifford  Anderson,  Brown’s  cashier, 
consulted  Arthur  M.  Brown,  Jr.,  new¬ 
ly  elected  supervisor  and  president  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau,  who  also 
notified  police. 

At  request  of  Miss  May  I.  Turn- 
blad,  Walker’s  secretary,  H.  M.  Walk¬ 
er,  his  brother,  cabled  the  contractor 
in  Shanghai,  and  his  reply  uncovered 
that  plot. 

The  messages,  received  by  the  four 
secretaries,  read: 

“Arrange  to  take  care  of  shipment 
of  Orientals  by  Muller.  Treat  mat¬ 
ter  personally  and  strictly  confident¬ 
ial.  Muller  has  final  instructions. 
Kindly  follow  same.  No  more  than 
five  or  six  hundred  each.  Hold  intact 
till  I  return.  Pay  in  cash.  No  ques¬ 
tions.” 

Smilowe  was  booked  for  vagrancy 
and  held  in  default  of  $1,000  bail. 
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Lillian  and  John  0.  take  a  rest  in  the  shade. 
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Innisfail  Ranch  1959 


Dickman: 

Rowe: 


.  Dickman: 

Rowe: 


Dickman: 

Rowe: 


X.  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM 


How  many  people  did  you  have  on  the  average  to  help  on  the  farm? 

During  the  average  time  at  home,  one  or  two.  Then  when  we  went  on 
the  show  circuit  it  depended  on  how  many  herds  we  put  out  -  some¬ 
times  we  put  out  two  herds  and  would  take  one  or  two  men  on  each 
carload.  Practically  there  up  to  the  Second  Nbrld  Whr  we  did  most 
of  the  transportation  with  boxcars,  which  is  quite  an  interesting 
phase  of  the  business  itself. 

Give  me  a  typical  day,  even  before  you  were  married  as  far  as  that 
goes,  when  you  would  milk,  etc. 

We  used  five  and  five  pretty  well.  We'd  get  up  at  4:30  a.m.  and 
milk  the  cows  at  5  a.m.  -  in  those  days  we'd  only  milk  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-five  cows.  We  got  the  first  milking  machine,  I 
think,  in  1924  and  we  used  a  little  gas  engine  to  run  it  until 
sometime  in  1925  when  we  got  electricity  there.  Then  we  fed  the 
calves  and  cleaned  up  the  barn  and  then  we  ate  breakfast  at  8  a.m. , 
then  we  went  out  and  did  whatever  there  was  to  do  (haying  season, 
planting  or  building  some  fence  -  things  like  that) . 

And  then  at  5  p.m.  you  milked  again? 

Yes,  we  came  in  around  4:30  p.m.  or  earner  if  we  were  going  some¬ 
place  like  dairy  committees,  church  meetings,  cow  testing,  farm 
bureau,  etc.  Like  one  old  fellow  said,  "I  can  always  tell  when 
you're  going  someplace  in  the  evening,  you  hurry  faster."  Ordi¬ 
narily,  we  ate  supper  at  8  p.m. 

In  addition  to  these  many  evening  events,  following  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  meeting  we  would  hurry  home  to  check  the  cow  about 
to  calf  or  change  irrigation  water.  I  irrigated  night  and  day  - 
I  kept  a  mattress  in  the  pump  house  to  catch  a  little  sleep.  I 
had  a  stationary  one  cylinder  twenty  horsepower  engine  with  a 
rhythmic  beat  I  could  sleep  to,  but  Ifd  wake  up  immediately  if  it 
missed  a  beat.  My  wife  says  the  mattress,  the  pump  house  engine 
and  I  were  all  soaked  with  oil  as  I  did  believe  in  oiling  machinery 
frequently. 
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Dickman: 

How  long  would  it  take  for  one  man  to  milk  thirty  head? 

Rowe: 

When  we  got  machines  we  could  do  it  in  an  hour -and -a -half . 

Dickman: 

But  by  hand?  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  milk  your  cows? 

Rowe: 

By  hand  it  would  take  two  or  three  hours.  That’s  the  nicest  way 
of  milking,  except  that  you  can’t  milk  by  hand  enough  to  make  a 
living.  Now  one  man  milks  a  hundred  or  so  -  some  of  them  two 
hundred,  although  I  don’t  think  that’s  very  practical. 

Dickman: 

Why  do  you  say  hand  milking  is  the  nicest  way  to  milk? 

Rowe: 

You  can  keep  closer  track  of  the  condition  of  the  udders  and  the 
cows  own  needs.  You  can  do  your  thinking  when  you  are  sitting 
and  milking  and  not  running  around.  It’s  arguable  whether  you 
can  get  more  milk  by  hand  or  by  machine.  The  machine  of  course 
can  accept  milk  from  all  four  quarters  at  one  time  while  we  have 
only  two  hands  but  in  a  purebred  operation  where  each  cow  is  so 
valuable,  hand  milking,  as  I’ve  already  said,  permits  you  to 
observe  the  cow  much  better  as  you  milk  her. 

Dickman: 

Will  you  describe  your  life  before  electricity,  what  you  did  to 
get  it  to  the  farm  and  then  your  life  after  electricity? 

Rowe: 

For  outside  work  we  had  kerosene  lanterns.  We  tried  these  other 
kinds,  gasoline  and  such,  but  they  just  never  proved  satisfactory. 
Too  much  bother  to  get  them  lit  and  maybe  they  would  catch  on  fire 
for  some  reason  or  another.  So  we  went  back  to  the  old  kerosene 
lanterns  for  outside  work.  In  the  barns,  dairy  barns  and  horse 
barns,  everybody  had  a  wire  pulled  tight  behind  the  cows  or  horses 
and  usually  a  hook  attached  up  there  so  you  could  hook  your  lantern 
on  that  and  move  it  along  if  you  had  occasion  to  need  more  light 
in  a  particular  place.  Inside,  we  had  kerosene  lamps.  They  are 
quite  an  antique  these  days.  We  have  some  old  ones,  the  fancier 
kind,  that  we’ve  put  electric  light  in  for  effect.  You  see  a  lot 
of  them  for  sale  around  the  antique  shows. 

When  electricity  began  to  move  out  aways,  we  were  still  about 
three  miles  from  the  nearest  line,  and  at  that  time  you  had  to. 
guarantee  so  much  horsepower  per  mile  to  get  electricity  and  sign 
up  for  that.  We  couldn’t  sign  up  enough  for  three  miles,  so  we 
worked  on  a  lot  of  our  neighbors.  Several  of  them  wanted  it,  but 
one  or  two  thought  it  was  too  much  bother  if  they  had  to  put  in  a 
well.  We  needed  one  more  well  in  the  neighborhood  to  get  enough  ^ 
power  load  to  get  this  line  built.  We  finally  got  it  and  it  wasn’t 
anytime  until  it  had  five  or  ten  times  the  load  that  was  required. 
We  had  the  right  idea  -  and  now,  of  course,  we  probably  have  100 
times  more  on  it. 
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Dickman: 

Before  electricity,  how  did  you  heat  your  farm  house? 

Rowe: 

We  had  woodbuming  stoves  and  for  water  we  had  a  water  tank  in 
which  a  pipe  ran  back  and  forth  through  the  fire  box  of  the  wood- 
burning  cook  stove,  which  was  fairly  satisfactory. 

Dickman: 

You  had  running  water? 

Rowe: 

Yes,  we  put  running  water  in  this  house  right  away. 

Dickman: 

What  powered  it? 

Rowe: 

A  windmill  and  a  gasoline  engine.  We  also  used  a  gasoline  engine 
to  run  a  milking  machine  for  a  couple  of  years  before  we  got  the 
electric  motors  to  do  it. 

Dickman: 

Where  was  the  bathroom  located? 

Rowe: 

We  had  both  inside  and  outside  bathrooms. 

Dickman: 

How  did  getting  electricity  change  your  life? 

Rowe: 

We  only  had  one  well  that  we  ran  with  an  engine  to  irrigate. 

After  we  got  electricity  we  not  only  put  a  motor  in  that  well  with 
a  deep  well  pump,  but  we  put  in  another  one.  And  since  that  we’ve 
put  down  still  another  well.  The  biggest  change  was  around  the 
dairy  -  we  had  lights  where  we  wanted  them  and  better  lights.  We 
immediately  put  a  motor  in  to  run  the  milking  machine.  We  had  a 
separator  at  that  time  and  we’d  run  it  with  a  motor  and  that  was 
pretty  simple  compared  to  now.  Now  with  the  modern  set-up  with 
milking  machines,  pipelines,  refrigeration  and  everything,  our 
milking  operation  requires  thirteen  motors  working  to  really  do  the 
job  right  at  one  time.  And  how  many  automatic  switches  there  are 
in  that  set-up,  I  wouldn’t  know;  they’re  all  over  the  place  turning 
on  and  off  your  refrigeration,  air  compressors,  vacuum  motors,  milk- 
ing  machines  whether  they’re  just  milking  or  pumping  the  milk  into 
the  tank,  or  whether  they  need  more  feed  into  the  milk  room  to  put 
grain  for  your  cows-  automatic  switches  control  all  of  that.  If 
you  get  short  of  feed  the  automatic  switch  starts  the  motor  to  put 
in  more  feed.  The  same  way  with  feeding >you  set  the  amount  of  feed 
for  a  pound  for  every  three  or  four  pounds  of  milk.  Everytime  that 
cow  gives  that  much  milk  another  pound  of  feed  comes  in.  That’s 
a  far  cry  from  what  it  was  in  1919,  when  we  shoveled  the  feed  by 
hand,  milked  by  hand,  etc. 

Dickman: 

Did  you  play  a  very  active  role  in  politics? 
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Rowe: 


Dickman: 

Rowe: 


Dickman: 

Rowe: 


No,  but  I  have  voted  in  every  election.  I  was  always  interested. 

I  like  to  remember  how  I  voted  all  my  life.  My  first  chance  to 
vote  nationally  was  in  1916.  That  was  when  Wilson  was  running 
because  he  "kept  us  out  of  war."  I  was  at  that  age  when  I  was  apt 
to  go  to  war,  of  course,  like  most  people,  not  anxious  to,  but  I 
wasn’t  going  to  try  to  avoid  it  if  1  had  to  go.  The  thing  that 
got  me  was  the  people  telling  us  that  Wilson  kept  us  out  of  war 
when  I  thought  he  was  doing  everything  that  would  get  us  in  to  war 
and  yet  he  wouldn’t  even  let  us  have  one  gun  to  use  for  training. 
So,  I  voted  against  him.  I  didn’t  like  that  kind  of  politics.  If 
he  was  going  to  get  us  in  the  war  we  ought  to  be  trained.  So  I 
followed  that  logic  and  when  Roosevelt  came  along  I  voted  the  first 
two  times  for  him.  Then  it  seemed  to  me  that  Roosevelt  began  to 
feel  we  should  get  into  World  War  II  no  matter  what  happened  so 
I  voted  against  Roosevelt  in  the  third  election  but  we  soon  got 
into  it,  of  course. 


Like  this  Hawaiian  deal  -  I  thought  he  was  parading  these  war 
ships  up  and  down  the  Pacific  to  keep  the  Japanese  out,  and  in 
place  of  that  he  may  have  been  pulling  them  all  into  Pearl  Harbor 
where  any  two-bit  outfit  could  knock  the  heck  out  of  them  and  give 
FDR  the  confirmation  he  needed  to  make  us  want  to  fight. 


How  about  since  those  times?  Haven’t  you  gotten  to  know  a  number 
of  the  governors  of  California? 

I  happened  to  know  two  men  who  were  wanting  the  Republican  nomi¬ 
nation  for  president  in  1924.  One  was  California  Governor  Johnson. 
I’d  gone  over  to  the  legislature  and  had  shaken  hands  with  him  a 
few  times.  I  was  quite  a  fan  of  Hiram  Johnson.  The  other  fellow 
was  Frank  Lowden  from  Illinois  who  was  a  farmer  with  purebred 
Holstein  cattle  whom  I’d  met  and  talked  cattle  with  and  had  seen 
his  cattle  at  the  fairs  -  the  International  at  Chicago,  Portland, 
Oregon,  or  wherever  I  happened  to  see  him.  I  liked  the  two  of  them 
and  both  came  up  for  the  nomination,  but  neither  of  them  got  it. 
Neither  of  them  would  give  in  to  the  other,  and  they  let  Harding 
in.  Of  course,  Harding  was  one  of  our  worst  presidents  and  here 
we  had  two  good  candidates.  It  was  quite  a  blow  to  me  that  neither 
of  those  good  men  could  become  president  because  of  the  deadlock. 

Once  I  headed  up  a  local  committee  for  a  fellow  named  Haight  - 
remember  when  he  ran  for  governor?  I  can’t  even  think  who  it  was 
I  didn’t  like  who,  was  running  at  the  same  time.  Well,  he  didn  t 
get  elected. 


You  were  working  for  him? 


Yes,  I  called  meetings  and  such. 
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Dickman: 


Rowe : 


Dickman: 


Rowe: 


XI.  DAVIS  AREA  EARLY  RESIDENTS 


Let's  talk  about  some  local  people  who  may  or  may  not  have  been 
connected  with  the  University  Farm,  There  were  a  couple  of 
Grieves  (Del  and  Billy) . 

Del  was  never  connected  with  the  University,  but  he  was  a  sharp 
livestock  man.  The  average  run  of  person  if  he  saw  500  head  of 
sheep  for  sale  and  had  to  buy  them  and  resell  them  to  stay  in 
business,  would  sooner  or  later  pay  too  much  for  what  he  could 
ever  get  out  of  them  and  fold  up  as  a  dealer.  But  Del  could  go 
out  and  buy  these  at  a  price  that  he  could  turn  in  a  day  or  two 
or  even  go  to  the  phone  and  get  just  a  little  bit  more.  He  did 
that  many  many  times,  I  guess,  and  he  wound  up  in  pretty  good 
shape  financially.  He  helped  a  few  other  people,  but  not  always 
the  way.  I  wanted  him  to.  I  used  to  work  on  him  for  various  don¬ 
ations  and  things  and  didn’t  always  get  very  far. 

Now  Billy,  he  was  the  character.  I  was  just  crazy  about  him. 
I  think  he  had  a  saloon  at  one  time.  He  married  a  local  girl, 
Anna  Weber,  and  had  one  son  whom  I  knew  very  well,  too.  Then  he 
had  a  grocery  store,  and  then  he  went  to  work  for  the  University 
in  the  veterinary  department  and  he  was  real  good  at  that.  He 
was  always  taking  care  of  sick  animals  at  the  University,  helping 
to  operate  or  whatever. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  a  little  about  some  of  the  ranchers  who  were 
here  at  that  time.  George  Hecke? 

He  was  a  German  who  worked  for  the  Byron  Jackson  Pump  Company 
and  had  a  farm  up  there  towards  Woodland,  where  his  daughter  and 
her  husband  still  live.  Hecke  was  a  scientific  sort  of  a  fellow 
and  very  confident  in  anything  he  wanted  to  do.  He  became  the 
first  director  of  agriculture  for  the  state  and  he  wanted  to  be 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  in  Washington,  but  he  never  made 
it. 
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Rowe: 

My  friend  J.  I.  Thompson  and  Henry  Wallace,  the  corn  breeder 
and  secretary  of  agriculture  -  vice  president  with  Roosevelt,  were 
classmates  at  Iowa  State,  so  they  were  good  friends.  One  time  on 
a  trip  through  here  Wallace  made  a  speech  in  Davis,  which  I  heard, 
and  Thompson  said  that  Hecke  tried  his  best  to  get  him  to  introduce 
him  to  Wallace.  Thompson  wouldn’t  do  it.  He’d  have  been  more  in¬ 
terested  in  a  livestock  man. 

Dickman: 

T.  B.  Gibson? 

Rowe: 

I  didn’t  know  him,  but  I  went  to  their  dispersal  sale  and  I’d  seen 
him  lots  of  times. 

Dickman: 

Sale  of  the  Shorthorns? 

Rowe : 

When  they  dispersed.  He  died  and  his  son-in-law,  Elberg,  the  dentist, 
was  running  it  and  then  he  sold  them  out  in  the  late  ’20s  when  things 
began  to  go  bad. 

Dickman: 

A.  W.  Morris,  who  owned  Riverside  Sadie,  the  champion  Holstein  milker? 

Rowe: 

I  liked  to  go  up  there  to  see  their  cattle  when  they  used  to  show. 

One  of  his  sons,  who  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  just  died 
within  the  year  in  Dixon. 

Dickman: 

Bernell  Harlan? 

Rowe : 

Yes,  he  is  a  good  friend,  too.  He  is  a  very  good  friend  of  the 
University  and  he  does  a  wonderful  job  of  farming.  He  is  a  leader 
in  various  farm  organizations,  Farm  Bureau  and  water  development 
and  such  things. 

Dickman: 

Were  any  of  your  neighbors  homesteaders? 

Rowe: 

Not  the  neighbors  per  se,  but  the  land  originally  was.  I  can’t 
recall,  but  probably  one  or  two  had  ancestors  who  homesteaded,  but 
most  of  them  bought  from  homesteaders  and  then  in  many  cases  sold 
to  someone  else. 

Dickman: 

So  most  of  the  acreage  was  in  quarter  sections? 

Rowe : 

Yes,  that’s  how  the  government  divided  it  up.  All  you  could  home¬ 
stead  was  160  acres.  When  they  had  good  years  and  there  was  a  good 
wheat  market  —  Vallejo  at  one  time  was  the  biggest  wheat  shipping 
port  in  the  world  and  the  whole  valley  for  several  years  after  it 
was  first  homesteaded  grew  practically  nothing  but  wheat.  If  you 
had  five,  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  good  crops  you  did  all  right. 

Those  who  were  really  good  at  it  made  a  little  money  and  had  a 
little  surplus;  when  their  neighbors  ran  into  bad  years,  they’d 
buy  their  land.  People  would  die  and  some  had  children  and  some 
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Rowe: 

didn’t  —  some  cases  all  the  children  left  the  farm,  so  they’d 
sell  it  and  in  many  cases,  especially  in  early  days,  it  went  to 
the  neighbor. 

Dickman: 

I  want  to  see  if  we  can  locate  other  landowners  about  the  time 
that  Davisville  was  the  location  of  the  University  Farm.  I’ve 
got  a  list  in  front  of  me.  Part  of  the  original  tract,  now 
University  land,  according  to  this  list  was  owned  by  Martin  V. 

Sparks  which  on  June  9,  1906,  was  conveyed  to  the  University  for 
the  purpose  of  the  University  Farm.  There  were  720.45  acres  and 
it  was  purchased  by  the  University  for  $90,056.25.  There  was 
another  little  bit  of  land  along  with  it;  ten  acres  for  $1250.00 
for  a  total  of  730.45  acres.  Did  you  know  Sparks? 

Rowe: 

Yes.  My  cousins  lived  by  his  main  gate  which  was  between  what  is 
now  Voorhies  Hall  and  the  old  Chemistry  building. 

Dickman: 

What  kind  of  person  was  he? 

Rowe: 

He  was  an  energetic  man.  He  always  tried  to  do  more  in  a  day 
than  anybody  else,  kept  better  mules  than  anybody,  so  he  could 
get  more  done  in  a  day,  rushed  his  men,  got  up  early  and  tried 
to  buy  more  land  which  he  did  here  and  there.  He’d  even  do  out¬ 
side  work.  My  cousins  who  lived  nearby  always  liked  to  get  out 
and  open  that  gate  for  him  because  every  once  in  a  while  he’d 
give  them  a  little  money  for  doing  so.  He’d  always  put  the  money 
in  his  mouth  before  he  gave  it  to  them  because  it  brought  good 
luck. 

I  know  the  story  about  Sparks  buying  that  land  from  my  old 
friend,  Robert  Armstrong.  Armstrong  owned  this  land  at  that  time 
and  Sparks  wanted  to  buy  it.  Armstrong  wanted  $100  an  acre,  but 
Sparks  said  he  wouldn’t  give  $100  an  acre.  So  Armstrong  said, 

’’All  right.  I’ll  take  $99  an  acre  for  it.”  And  that’s  how  they 
closed  the  deal.  I’ve  heard  Armstrong  himself  say  that  (I  never 
heard  Sparks  say  it),  but  I  was  around  Armstrong  more,  and  was 
even  a  pallbearer  at  his  funeral  and  at  Mrs.  Armstrong’s,  so  I 
was  a  pretty  close  friend. 

One  time  I  spent  four  or  five  days  with  Armstrong  on  a  cattle 
trip.  My  dad  rented  some  land  up  in  Colusa  County  out  of  Arbuckle, 
north  of  Rumsey.  One  spring  we  were  going  up  to  bring  the  cattle 
down  here  for  the  summer  and  Armstrong  wanted  to  go,  so  he  got  in 
the  spring  wagon,  with  my  dad,  my  brother  and  me  and  some  saddle 
horses  behind.  We  drove  up  there  in  one  day  and  probably  gathered 
up  the  cattle  the  next  day  and  started  driving  them  down  the  Capay 
Valley.  We  had  three  saddle  horses  and  Armstrong  drove  the  wagon. 
You  always  heard  a  lot  of  stories  then  because  he  was  a  great  talker 
He  told  about  his  trips  up  in  the  mines,  etc.  He  never  did  get 
robbed,  though  most  teamsters  got  robbed  sooner  or  later,  but  he 
kept  his  money  in  his  grease  bucket  and  nobody  ever  thought  of 
looking  there. 
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Rowe: 

On  another  occasion  my  dad  met  Armstrong  driving  an  empty  wagon 
with  his  coat  carelessly  tossed  in  the  rear  of  the  wagon.  Armstrong, 
afraid  that  his  coat  would  fall  out,  asked  my  father  to  hand  it  to 
him.  As  my  dad  picked  up  the  coat  he  noticed  that  the  pockets  were 
bulging  with  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces  —  $5000  in  all.  There  were 
no  local  banks  then  and  people  paid  for  purchases  in  gold.  Armstrong 
had  just  sold  some  hogs  and  he  was  carrying  the  money  to  lend  to  a 
prospective  borrower.  Armstrong  could  secure  the  loan  by  obtaining 
a  mortgage  on  the  property.  He  loaned  money  on  an  adequate  mortgage 
with  no  reluctance  but  would  foreclose  at  the  very  first  delinquent 
payment.  It’s  been  estimated  that  Armstrong  owned  more  than  10,000 
acres  all  obtained  through  foreclosure  at  an  average  cost  to  him  of 
as  little  as  $10.00  per  acre. 

Mr.  Armstrong  had  an  interesting  personality  —  forceful  but 
cheerful.  He  suffered  the  same  floods  and  droughts,  unseasonable 
freezes  and  heat,  crop  losses  —  even  personal  tragedy  but  regard¬ 
less  of  the  weather  his  greeting  was  invariably  the  same.  "Yes, 
yes,  Johnnie  —  nice  day,  nice  day!"  As  I  may  have  mentioned,  he 
was  responsible  for  the  many  large  walnut  trees  along  old  Putah, 
the  old  picnic  grove,  the  long  Amstrong  Lane  (though  most  of  them 
have  been  removed)  and  all  the  way  down  Old  Davis  Road  to  Becker. 

Many  times,  as  a  boy,  I  saw  him  driving  his  buckboard  along  with 
a  bucket  of  pre-soaked  walnuts  in  the  back  and  "old  Dave"  to  drop 
them  at  unmeasured  intervals  along  a  "dead"  furrow  to  be  covered 
over  with  a  plow.  In  later  years  he  was  asked  why  he  bothered  when 
he  might  not  see  them  grown  but  in  his  pleasant  way  he  said,  "Other 
people  will  some  day." 

Dickman: 

Orin  Henry  Wright? 

Rowe: 

Yes,  he  was  my  uncle  by  marriage. 

Dickman: 

He  sold  16.20  acres  for  $4,000  to  the  University  at  the  same  time. 

Rowe: 

The  land  was  planted  in  vineyards  at  that  time;  was  later  called 
Aggie  Villa. 

Dickman: 

Henry  Hamel,  same  date,  sold  31.935  acres  for  $7,983.75. 

Rowe: 

He  came  in  here  in  1867  and  wanted  to  buy  what  is  known  as  the  home- 
place,  south  of  Davis  from  a  man  named  Warner.  They  couldn’t  agree 
on  the  deal  and  Mr.  Hamel  just  started  to  drive  away  and  Warner 
changed  his  mind  that  quick  for  some  reason  or  another  and  called 
him  back  and  they  did  make  the  deal.  The  Hamels,  who  have  been  close 
neighbors  and  friends  of  the  Rowes  for  five  generations,  came  that 
close  to  not  living  here. 

Dickman: 

That  was  160  acres? 

Rowe: 

No,  I  think  it  was  more  than  that.  Warner  bought  up  more  land. 

Those  were  interesting  stories  to  me  how  close  things  come  or  go. 
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Dickman: 

Then  Hamel  continued  to  buy  other  land? 

Rowe : 

Yes,  his  whole  family  continued  to  do  so. 

Dickman: 

Eventually,  how  many  acres  did  Hamel  own? 

Rowe: 

By  the  time  he  died,  he  and  his  sons  had  bought  two  or  three 
thousand  acres  in  addition  to  the  original  land  he  owned. 

I  know  a  story  about  their  land  sale  to  the  University.  The 
Hamels  from  the  time  they  got  the  ranch  in  1867,  the  old  man  never 
wanted  to  sell  any  land.  He  didn’t  want  to  sell  those  thirty-two 
acres  to  the  University  and  of  course  if  he  had  kept  it  with  the 
University  here,  now  it  would  be  worth  $300,000  or  more.  Anyway, 
he  didn’t  want  to  sell  it,  but  the  boys  said  that  they  thought  he 
should  because  the  University  might  not  come  here  if  he  didn’t. 

The  University  wanted  that  piece  of  land  because  it  was  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  Sparks  land  and  the  town  and  the  railroad.  So 
he  gave  each  of  his  boys  a  slip  of  paper  and  he  said,  ’’Now  you  can 
say  yes  or  no  and  I’ll  take  your  decision;  if  you  say  yes,  I’ll 
sell  it  and  if  you  say  no,  I  won’t.”  Each  one  wrote  yes,  so  that’s 
why  the  University  got  it  without  any  litigation. 

Dickman : 

Was  Hamel  a  wheat  grower? 

Rowe: 

Yes,  he  grew  some  wheat.  The  overflow  prevented  him  from  growing 
much  wheat  on  the  south  side  so  he  went  into  the  cattle  business 
mostly,  because  he  had  all  that  pasture  land  available.  When  they 
had  a  wet  year  it  would  flood  and  would  make  a  wonderful  pasture, 
even  though  the  flood  water  distributed  a  lot  of  brush  and  debris 
on  it.  Now  it’s  all  leveed  and  with  the  Berryessa  Dam  in,  it’s 
all  leveled  and  wonderful  land  for  row  crops. 

Dickman: 

In  those  years  what  was  considered  the  minimum  number  of  acres  to 
make  a  living  out  of  wheat? 

Rowe : 

When  they  had  good  years  and  the  land  was  new  and  rich,  they  made 
it  on  160  acres.  Wheat  for  instance  might  be  selling  for  $1.50  cwt 
which  would  buy  three  shirts  or  pay  a  days  wages,  while  today  with 
wheat  selling  for  $5.00  cwt  it  would  take  500  cwt  to  buy  three 
shirts  or  pay  a  days  wages. 

Dickman: 

What  was  it  selling  for  then,  around  $2.50? 

Rowe: 

Not  usually,  but  $1.50  or  more.  I’ve  seen  wheat  sell  for  much  less 
during  the  ’30s. 

Dickman: 

Agnes  G.  Armstrong  sold  17.415  acres  to  the  University  in  1927, 
January  4th. 
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Rowe: 

When  did  she  sell  more,  then?  There  were  200  or  300  acres  in  there 
someplace.  I  wonder  why  that  was  split  up,  because  there  were  more 
acres  than  that  in  the  Briggs1  place. 

Dickman: 

I  see  here  that  in  1945  the  Armstrong  Ranch,  this  was  Agnes  Armstrong 
Harrison,  then,  July  5,  1945,  she  sold  539  acres  for  $225,000. 

Rowe: 

I  don’t  understand  that  seventeen  acres.  There’s  something  missing 
in  there,  because  she  sold  a  piece  or  it’s  a  misprint  or  something. 

It  should  be  more  like  117  acres. 

Dickman : 

The  next  big  sale  that  is  listed  here  chronologically  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  was  the  Hurry  property.  James  and  Marian  Hurry,  in  1932, 

270  acres  plus.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that?  That  was  a  gift 
to  the  University,  not  a  sale.  In  Solano  County,  I  think  it  was. 

Rowe: 

That  must  be  the  rest  of  the  Armstrong  piece  then. 

Dickman: 

Were  the  Hurrys’  related? 

Rowe: 

No,  I  don’t  even  know  the  family.  There  was  quite  a  bit  of  liti¬ 
gation  there.  Agnes  married  again  later  in  life.  Also, 
the  Armstrongs  had  a  grandson  whose  father,  their  son-in-law 

Agnes’  brother-in-law  — -  took  them  to  court  and  I  guess  that 

must  be  where  that  comes  in  somehow  or  other. 

Dickman : 

The  Henle’s  sold  property  to  the  University  in  1940,  approximately 
forty-nine  acres. 

Rowe: 

That  all  makes  sense,  but  going  through  the  trials  and  courts  I 
guess  that’s  where  that  Hurry  property  comes  in. 

Dickman: 

The  Campbell  property  was  sold  in  1951.  It  was  owned  by  Charles, 
Antonia,  Ella  and  Mary  Campbell  and  it  was  one  piece  of  sixty  acres, 
another  was  361  acres  and  another  was  294  acres.  It  sold  after  it 
was  condemned.  Apparently  they  didn’t  want  to  sell.  What  is  the 
story  there? 

Rowe: 

They  just  didn’t  want  to  sell  it,  so  they  had  to  condemn  it. 

Dickman: 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  stories  about  how  they  threatened  anybody 
if  they  ever  came  on  their  ranch? 

Rowe: 

Nothing  I  could  vouch  for.  Charles  Campbell’s  son  James  and  his 
family  farm  another  family  piece  further  west  of  this  ranch  today. 

Dickman: 

The  University  Airport  is  on  the  Hopkins  land,  known  as  the  Straloch 
Farm.  In  1949,  526  acres  were  sold  by  C.  Harold  Hopkins  to  the 
University  for  $525,000.  What  is  the  story  behind  that? 
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Rowe : 


Dickman: 


Rowe: 


The  University  just  wanted  it.  Hopkins  had  built  the  airport  on 
it  which  cost  him  $300,000  and  he  threw  that  in,  so  he  actually  gave 
them  the  airport  and  the  $525,000  was  just  for  the  land.  That’s  a 
reasonable  price  for  it.  It  was  developed  with  wells,  a  lot  of 
buildings,  orchards  had  been  leveled  pretty  well  and  pipelined.  That 
was  a  good  buy  for  the  University. 

Hopkins,  an  irrigation  engineer,  came  to  this  area  through  his 
wife’s  interests.  Mrs.  Hopkins’  relatives  developed  the  Conway 
ranch  of  16,000  acres  now  farmed  by  Heidrick  Brothers  of  Woodland. 
They  hired  Hopkins  as  their  land  engineer.  Hopkins  bought  500 
acres  of  the  LaRue  ranch  west  of  Davis  and  developed  orchards  and 
alfalfa  and  named  it  the  Straloch  Farm.  He  built  an  airport  on  it 
and  spent  $300,000  on  the  runways,  tower  and  other  airport  facilities 
Selling  the  land  to  UC  Davis  for  $1,000  an  acre  and  not  charging 
anything  for  the  airport  improvements  was  based  upon  an  agreement 
by  the  University  to  operate  the  airport. 

During  World  War  II,  German  prisoners  were  camped  on  the  pro¬ 
perty  and  after  the  war  Hopkins  gave  the  camp  furnishings  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  a  government  replacement  center  in  Southern  California.  He 
gave  me  barbed  wire,  hay  loaders  and  rakes,  corn  shellers,  etc.  The 
barbed  wire  from  the  prison  camp  kept  us  supplied  for  years! 

Hopkins  would  call  me  at  intervals  and  suggest  I  come  down  to 
his  place  for  something  else  he  thought  I  might  be  able  to  use. 

These  were  generally  shovels  or  tools  or  barbed  wire  and  the  like. 

His  secretary  was  Miss  Elsie  Wright  and  actually  she  was  the  one  who 
usually  called  me  and  other  Hopkins’  cronies  like  Babe  Slater  and 
Jim  Koeber.  I  figure  the  stuff  he  gave  me  would  be  worth  several 
thousand  dollars. 

Hopkins  died  in  Balboa,  Southern  California,  where  his  widow 
still  resides.  I  was  asked  to  be  a  pallbearer.  One  of  the  daughter 
Elizabeth  Hand,  has  been  a  close  friend  of  my  daughter  Evelyne,  since 
they  were  youngsters. 

There’s  one  bit  of  property  that  you  haven’t  talked  about  and  that 
was  the  Briggs’  land  with  the  sub-irrigation  system.  You  said  that 
Armstrong  later  bought  that  from  Briggs.  What’s  the  story  there? 

That’s  the  Hurry  piece. 

This  irrigation  system  that  Mr.  Briggs  described  in  an  article 
in  the  California  State  Agriculture  Society  Report  of  1881  seems  to 
be  of  great  importance  to  anyone  interested  in  early  irrigation. 

He  decided  to  lay  concrete  pipe  with  holes  in  it  between  rows  in  his 
vineyard,  letting  water  down  this  pipe  so  it  soaked  out  and  every 
tree  and  vine  would  get  water.  In  that  report  of  1881,  he  said, 

’’I’ve  now  laid  about  ten  miles  of  main  concrete  twelve  inch  pipe  and 
about  200  miles  of  distributing  pipes,  different  sizes  made  of  the 
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PRODUCTION  CREDIT  PROGRESS 


Election 

We  had  a  real  election  by  ballot. 
R.  L.  Dunham  of  Woodland,  (in¬ 
cumbent)  and  John  0.  Rowe  of 
Davis  were  elected  to  serve  a  three 
year  term  as  directors.  Our  new 
director  is  John  O.  Rowe.  Mr: 
Rowe  owns  and  farms  160  acres 
south  of  Davis.  He  has  been  a 


member  since  1936.  He  raises  pure¬ 
bred  milking  Shorthorn  cattle  and 
he  milks  40  cows  and  sells  pure¬ 
bred  bulls.  His  crops  are  barley, 
alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  beans  and 
ladino  clover.  John  was  the  recip¬ 
ient  of  the  “Billionth  Dollar”  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Production  Credit  in 
the  United  States  of  America  a 
few  years  ago. 


John  Rowe  and  Part  of  Family 
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Rowe : 


Dickman: 
Rowe : 


same  material.  These  pipes  are  laid  about  twenty  inches  below  the 
surface  and  completely  out  of  the  way  of  cultivation.  The  main  and 
distributing  pipes  are  connected  with  regulated  plugs  by  which  the 
water  can  be  turned  out  of  the  main  pipes  into  this  distributing 
system  at  will,  at  any  point  desired."  These  were  all  made  out  of 
concrete.  My  dad  carried  water  (I  think  he  had  one  horse  and  a 
sled  with  a  couple  of  barrels  on  it) ,  he  hauled  water  for  the 
Chinese  crews  that  were  doing  all  the  pipe  work.  Imagine  200  miles 
of  that  distributing  pipe  —  if  one  row  was  a  mile  long,  200  rows 
would  use  200  miles  of  pipe. 

Where  was  the  Briggs1  property  located? 

The  Briggs’  property  was  right  on  the  south  bank  of  old  Putah  Creek 
and  ran  from  near  Davis  out  to  what  is  now  Old  Davis  Road  running 
south.  It  was  roughly  a  mile  square  where  this  irrigation  system 
was  installed.  There  is  some  of  that  concrete  pipe  still  laying 
under  the  ground  around  there,  and  around  the  old  reservoir,  the 
one  that  they  pumped  into  and  the  one  across  the  road  where  they 
could  distribute  the  water  in  other  directions,  east,  west  or  south. 
Remnants  are  still  there.  We’ve  had  a  little  problem  keeping  the 
road  crews  and  some  of  the  University  planners  from  destroying  them, 
because  we  think  they  are  of  historical  interest.  After  the  creek 
broke  out  to  the  south  canal,  where  it  is  now,  and  there  wasn’t 
enough  water,  they  also  built  a  pumping  plant  over  on  that  new 
channel  about  a  mile  west  and  ran  a  pipe  diagonally  across  what  is 
now  the  Armstrong  tract  of  the  University  back  to  the  old  reservoir 
where  they  again  distributed  the  water  to  various  parts  of  the  Farm. 

In  1910  we  tried  to  force  water  through  their  old  pipe  to  ir¬ 
rigate  sugar  beets  that  were  grown  by  the  Alameda  Sugar  Company,  but 
it  was  too  far  gone  at  that  time.  We  couldn’t  do  it  and  the  old 
reservoir  over  there  finally  broke  (with  a  man  sitting  on  it  at  the 
time) .  But  we  pumped  water  out  of  there  with  a  Caterpillar  tractor 
for  power.  Then  since  they  couldn’t  get  the  pipe  to  work  —  it  was 
all  clogged  up  —  they  had  my  dad  survey  it  to  see  if  they  could 
run  a  ditch  across  to  get  water  across  that  big  field.  I  remember 
it  was  a  hot  day  and  I,  a  fifteen  year  old  lad,  was  carrying  the 
rod,  and  I  ran  all  over  the  place.  We  finally  got  our  stakes  set, 
but  the  foreman  of  the  Alameda  Sugar  Company  Beet  operation  didn’t 
think  they  looked  right,  so  he  got  a  professional  surveyor  in  there 
to  do  the  same  thing.  He  came  up  with  the  answer  that  the  only 
possible  way  you  could  run  the  water  was  the  way  we  had  laid  it  out, 
so  that  made  us  feel  pretty  good.  We  were  a  couple  of  amateurs. 
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Dickman: 

Rowe: 


Dickman: 
Rowe : 
Dickman: 
Rowe : 


XII.  THE  GREAT  DEPRESSION 


How  did  the  Great  Depression  of  the  ’30s  treat  you? 

Oh,  pretty  rough.  Our  main  sale  was  butter fat  and  it  got  down 
to  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  cows  down  to  two  or  three  cents  a  pound 
for  beef. 

One  year,  some  people  sold  barley  as  low  as  thirty-five  cents 
a  hundred,  and  somebody  offered  me  forty-five  cents  for  mine  and  I 
said,  "No,  I  won’t  take  forty-five  cents"  -  to  bluff  him  maybe  as 
much  as  anything.  He  says,  "All  right,  I’ll  give  you  forty-five 
and-a-half  cents . " 

How  about  your  neighbors? 

It  was  pretty  rough  going  for  them,  too. 

Any  of  them  have  to  sell  their  farms? 

Yes,  not  really  close  neighbors,  but  quite  a  few  around  the  valley. 

It  made  you  sick  to  drive  through  the  country  and  see  signs  on  so 
many  farms  —  "For  Sale",  which  the  Bank  of  America  set  up  to  sell 
those  farms  that  they  had  taken  over.  In  so  many  cases  it  was  un¬ 
called  for.  That  was  one  reason  that  farm  credit  came  in  and  has 
done  so  well  since —  the  Production  Credit  Association,  especially. 

I  served  on  the  Woodland  Production  Credit  Association  Board 
as  president  for  two  years  and  director  for  twenty-four  years.  It’s 
now  one  hundred  percent  owned  by  its  members.  We  loaned  more  than 
150  million  dollars  and  never  lost  any  money.  Many  times  inspectors 
from  Washington  or  Berkeley  would  try  to  get  us  to  foreclose  on  some 
delinquent  member  but  we  never  did.  In  two  or  three  years  we  either 
helped  the  member  sell  or  they  would  have  a  good  year  and  pay  out. 
Another  problem  was  the  short-term  aspect  of  the  loan.  A  one  year 
loan  isn’t  long  enough  to  satisfy  the  financial  requirements  of 
breeding  cattle  or  for  other  farm  needs.  We  needed  longer  term  loans 
with  repayment  amortized  over  a  longer  period.  At  our  annual  meet¬ 
ings  with  Production  Credit  Association  governmental  administrators 
and  officials,  we  made  documented  appeals  year  after  year  to  find 
that  the  matter  wasn’t  even  reported  in  the  printed  minutes  of  the 
meeting! 
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Rowe: 
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Dickman: 


The  federal  land  bank  was  founded  in  1916  but  the  short-term  form 
of  banking  and  farm  credit  such  as  the  Production  Credit  Associa¬ 
tion  was  not  founded  until  the  ’30s.  While  the  Production  Credit 
Association  was  a  big  help,  it  pretty  much  followed  the  same  style 
of  banking  as  the  commercial  banks  except  it  made  money  available 
for  more  farmers.  It  had  a  lot  to  learn  about  agriculture  and 
after  I  became  a  director,  we  worked  for  a  long  time  to  help  the 
people  in  Washington  D.C.  learn  that,  as  has  been  proven  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  case,  if  you  give  a  farmer  a  little  more  time,  either 
he  can  make  a  good  sale  for  his  property  or  he  works  it  out  him¬ 
self.  In  the  case  of  the  old-style  banking  if  a  borrower  couldn’t 
pay  off  the  amount  due,  in  a  year  or  two  the  bank  took  his  property 
and  sold  it  in  many  cases  even  at  a  loss  to  themselves.  We  oper¬ 
ated  on  the  idea  if  you  work  it  out,  both  the  bank  and  the  borrower 
are  ahead.  I  could  mention  many  cases  where  that  happened  and  to 
prove  that  it  wo/rks  as  I  have  said,  the  Woodland  Production  Credit, 
of  which  I  was  a  director  for  twenty-four  years,  has  never  lost 
any  money.  They  may  have  lost  a  little  in  a  case  or  two,  but  they 
made  it  up  on  another  one.  That’s  been  proven  so  many  times. 

In  the  case  of  livestock,  it  takes  awhile  to  build  up  a  herd. 
When  the  cattleman  needs  to  increase  his  loan  and  then  about  that 
time  the  market  falls,  if  you  took  his  cattle,  or  sheep  or  whatever 
the  case  might  be,  and  sold  them,  the  bank  wouldn’t  have  enough  to 
get  its  money  back  and  the  farmer  would  lose  a  lot  of  his  invest¬ 
ment.  While  if  you  just  sit  tight  and  the  market  comes  up  you 
either  sell  out  where  you  all  get  out  of  trouble  or  he  goes  on  and 
develops  a  good  operation. 

During  the  depression  an  old  friend  of  mine  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  had  a  mortgage  on  some  sheep  at  the  bank.  They 
took  his  sheep  and  he  got  25d  a  head,  where  as  in  two  or  three 
years  those  same  sheep  would  have  been  worth  at  least  a  couple  of 
dollars  and  that’s  eight  times  more  than  what  he  got.  So  the  bank 
and  he  both  lost  on  those  sheep.  He  had  other  resources,  and  he 
didn’t  lose  his  property,  but  he  took  a  heck  of  a  lickin’  on  those 
sheep.  After  the  long  struggle  to  build  our  own  Farm  Credit  Banks, 
it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  see  our  credit  rating  second  only  to 
the  federal  government  in  the  New  York  Money  Market,  when  it  comes 
to  borrowing. 

Rick  Rominger,  one  of  my  grandsons,  is  now  doing  about  the 
same  thing  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  Dominican  Republic  for  farmers 
there  that  we  did  here  more  than  forty  years  ago.  The  farmers 
there  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  loan  sharks  until  the  financial 
Co-op,  with  which  he  works,  was  organized  and  operative. 

You  were  talking  earlier  about  some  people  who  had  to  sell  cattle 
for  $50  a  head. 
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Rowe: 

Yes,  and  those  were  purebred  Shorthorn  cattle,  too.  There  were 

600  head.  Again,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  keep  them,  probably 
in  two  or  three  years  they’d  have  been  worth  two  or  three  times 
that  with  the  calves.  Both  the  bank  and  he  would  have  done  better. 

Dickman: 

What  are  they  selling  for  today? 

Rowe: 

A  beef  cow  weighing  1,000  pounds  brings  about  25  to  27 C  a  pound 
which  would  make  it  worth  about  $250  to  $270.  If  they  are  heavier 
they  would  bring  more,  of  course.  Cows  weigh  up  to  1500  or  1600 
pounds  quite  often.  Bulls  are  very  much  in  demand.  They  bring 
even  more  because  of  the  firmer  texture  of  their  meat,  but  there 
are  fewer  dairy  bulls  available  because  of  artificial  insemination 
and  there  are  fewer  dairy  cows  than  there  used  to  be--  partly 
because  cows  give  two  or  three  times  as  much  milk  now. 

Dickman : 

With  all  of  the  purebred  livestock  in  this  area  at  one  time,  what 
reduced  the  livestock  business  here? 

Rowe: 

Mostly  the  *30s  and  the  terrific  drop  in  prices.  I  heard  a  close 
friend  of  mine,  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor  in  Los  Angeles  just  a 
few  years  ago  (that  was  Tom  Hawkins  -  son  of  Charlie  Hawkins,  with 
whom  I  had  worked  trying  to  start  the  Cow  Palace)  -  say  that  during 
the  depression  he  sold  600  purebred  Shorthorn  cows  at  market  price, 
which  meant  he  got  less  than  $50  a  head  —  cows  that  had  been  priced 
at  several  hundred  dollars  a  head  in  the ’20s.  Just  to  keep  alive 
he  said.  That  was  true.  The  depression  just  stopped  too  many  of 
them,  who  never  really  recovered  afterward.  We  went  on  and  had 
some  Purple  Circle  meetings  and  a  lot  of  us  were  still  operating 
to  some  extent;  for  instance  there  in  the  f20s  sometimes  breeders 
from  this  area  would  win  champions  at  the  Chicago  International. 
There  was  an  Angus  herd  there  at  Woodland,  and  Herefords,  Milking 
Shorthorns  and  the  University  would  take  steers  or  fat  lambs, 
Hampshire  and  Rambulet  sheep  -  then  when  they  kicked  Professor  True 
out  of  here,  that  changed  the  whole  picture.  Dr.  George  Hart, 
while  he  was  cooperative  and  all  that,  wasn’t  interested  in  show¬ 
ing,  which  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  educate  the  public  about 
good  animals. 

Dickman: 

With  so  many  among  your  friends  and  neighbors  going  out  of  the 
livestock  business,  what  kept  you  in  it? 

Rowe: 

Well,  I  figured  that’s  what  I  started  out  to  do  and  it  would  take 
you  100  years  to  get  anywhere ’s  near  where  you  should  be.  You 
can’t  improve  livestock  in  one  year,  it’s  a  long  slow  process 
fixing  the  type.  I  was  just  a  young  pup  then  and  I  could  work  a 
little  extra  and  I  tried  to  use  my  head  a  little  bit  along  the  way. 
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Fred  MacMurray,  the  famous  movie  actor,  congratulates  Evelyne  Rowe — 
at  halter  of  Innisfail  Chess  74th — on  winning  Grand  Champion  over  his 
entry  at  the  1950  California  State  Fair. 
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XIII.  STATE  FAIRS 


Please  discuss  the  State  Fair. 

We  went  to  the  State  Fair  ever  since  I  can  remember.  I  recall  when 
the  State  Fair  was  held  on  the  Capitol  grounds.  Then,  of  course, 
it  moved  farther  out  to  the  old  location  in  South  Sacramento  on 
Stockton  Boulevard,  where  they  stayed  until  1968.  That's  another 
one  of  the  things  that  I  still  wonder  how  in  the  world  it  happened. 
After  the  Second  World  War,  four  or  five  of  my  friends  and  I  asked 
to  meet  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the  California  State  Fair. 

We  had  talked  it  over  among  ourselves,  Howard  Vaughn,  Chet  Wing  and 
others,  and  we  had  decided  that  rather  than  spend  a  million  dollars 
or  two  on  the  old  fairgrounds  where  we  didn't  have  enough  room,  it 
might  be  better  to  buy  a  new  site  and  start  over.  Well,  the  Fair 
Board  thought  it  would,  but  they  hired  Stanford  research  people  and 
another  consultant  from  the  East  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  They  came 
up  with  the  same  answer  that  we  gave  them  for  nothing. 

But  they  recommended  making  another  Disneyland  out  of  it  whict 
with  other  outside  activities  might  produce  enough  profit  to  pay  for 
all  Fair  costs.  In  that  respect,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  total  disast€ 

The  Fair  Board  bought  800  acres  from  the  Swanson  estate  to  be 
called  Cal  Expo,  with  the  understanding  that  no  acreage  would  be 
sold  off.  The  original  plans  didn't  contain  any  buildings  for  live¬ 
stock,  or  4H  or  FFA  activities.  I  demanded  a  hearing  at  which  "Butch 
Powers,  then  lieutenant  governor,  made  some  wild  promises  and  called 
for  adjournment.  None  of  us  would  permit  adjournment  until  a  motion 
carried  for  our  committee  to  meet  with  the  Cal  Expo  Building  Committe 
Our  group,  including  my  son  Stuart,  met  with  them  and  the  meeting 
resulted  in  plans  for  livestock  barns  but  still  no  judging  ring. 

The  Expo  staff  had  little  experience  in  operating  a  state  fair; 
they  were  overstaffed  as  well  as  inexperienced.  Eventually,  thirty- 
two  jobs  were  eliminated. 

The  revenues  from  the  Carnival  area  and  for  food  sales  contract.* 
for  which  the  planners  held  such  high  hopes  were  very  disappointing. 
Cal  Expo  had  to  buy  up  the  contracts  of  these  vendors. 
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In  order  to  produce  funds,  the  Board  then  sold  off  land  to 
various  stores,  Red  Lion  Inn  and  other  business  firms.  I  don’t 
know  whether  that  land  sale  was  in  keeping  with  the  original 
understanding  with  the  Swanson  estate. 

Here  we  had  the  possibility  of  a  great  State  Fair  and  it’s 
still  a  tangled  mess.  It  is  making  slow  progress,  however.  It 
makes  us  sick  that  it  has  gotten  so  far  out  of  hand  after  we  had 
the  right  idea  for  it  in  the  first  place. 

County  fairs  have  enjoyed  a  long  tradition  all  over  the  country. 
There  was  a  wide  interest  in  Sulky  trotting  races  as  well  as  run¬ 
ning  races.  There  were  many  breeders  of  horses  around  this  area. 
Every  small  town  had  its  own  racetrack.  Kentucky  Avenue  in  Woodland 
formerly  was  called  Racetrack  Road  because  the  track  was  on  that 
street.  School  track  meets  were  also  held  on  the  racetrack.  I 
remember  competing  on  one  before  a  quarter  mile  school  track  was 
built  near  the  Woodland  High  School. 

There  is  still  a  Racetrack  Road  south  of  Winters  where  Theo¬ 
dore  Winters  had  his  track.  He  was  the  man  for  whom  the  town  was 
named. 

The  Haggins  of  North  Sacramento  bred  a  Kentucky  Derby  winner. 

The  county  fairs  as  early  as  the  1870s  all  held  livestock  shows  and 
races . 

The  Davis  racetrack  was  where  the  P.G.  &  E.  yards  are  now 
located  on  ”L”  Street.  Dixon  had  a  racetrack  before  that. 

When  J.  Earl  Coke  was  state  director  of  agriculture  under 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan,  I  think  he  should  have  not  only  insisted 
that  the  State  Fair  planning  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  agriculturalists 
but  also  he  should  have  been  more  interested  in  county  fairs.  He 
thought  there  were  too  many  county  fairs  and  that  people  could 
travel  greater  distances  than  in  the  old  days  to  get  to  a  fair.  So 
Coke  didn’t  attend  the  meetings  where  county  fairs  were  discussed; 
meetings  at  Red  Bluff  and  Santa  Rosa,  for  example,  with  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  county  supervisors,  service  club  people,  church  represent¬ 
atives  as  well  as  farmers  in  attendance.  If  he  had,  he  would  have 
learned  that  all  these  various  groups  vigorously  supported  county 
fairs.  At  least  these  meetings  worked  against  the  loss  of  more 
fairgrounds. 

I’ve  been  happy  to  watch  the  growth  of  other  fairs  that  I 
haven’t  mentioned,  like  the  well-planned  Los  Angeles  County  Fair, 
which  is  the  biggest  county  fair  in  the  world,  I  guess.  We  started 
showing  there  when  it  was  first  opened  to  livestock  in  1925  and  we’ve 
only  missed  two  or  three  years  since.  The  fair  is  in  the  center  of 
millions  of  persons,  many  of  them  are  nostalgic  for  their  rural  back- 
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grounds.  Livestock  is  still  important  and  appreciated  at  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Fair.  We  spent  a  wonderful  few  days  down  there  two 
weeks  ago.  We  were  bound  to  see  some  old  friends,  though  there  are 
not  many  of  them  left  who  started  building  up  these  fairs. 

When  I  was  a  young  fellow,  soft-spoken,  persuasive  0.  M. 
Plummer  from  Portland  had  about  thirty  feet  of  sand  that  had  been 
pumped  out  of  the  Columbia  River  to  fill  a  swamp  and  in  a  few  years 
he  had  a  ten  acre  building  built  there  and  one  of  the  better  live¬ 
stock  shows  in  the  country.  How  he  did  it  nobody  knows,  but  he 
could  talk  money  out  of  people  and  get  people  interested.  He  got 
a  special  livestock  train  to  come  out  from  the  East. 

I  attended  a  small  dinner  party  at  which  Plummer  talked  J.  C. 
Penny  out  of  $10,000  to  build  a  4H  building  —  more  than  enough 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Penny,  along  with  his  Guernsey  cattle,  was  on  board  one 
of  these  "Livestock  Special"  trains  and  he  persuaded  us  to  get  off 
the  train  at  Kemmerer,  Wyoming,  to  see  his  first  store.  It  was  an 
unimpressive  first  link  in  the  great  chain  to  follow.  There  were 
other  scheduled  stops.  I  recall  Nampa,  Idaho,  and  Cozad,  Nebraska, 
in  particular,  where  we  displayed  our  various  breeds  to  encourage 
the  use  of  improved  livestock  in  these  areas  served  by  the  Union 
Pacific. 
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Charles,  John  0.,  Stuart,  and  James  showing 
four  Innisfail-bred  heifers  for  Junior  and  Reserve 
Junior  Champion  at  the  1961  Cow  Palace  show. 


John  0.,  James,  Stuart,  and  Charles  at  the 
Innisfail  Trophy  Party  after  the  1961  Cow  Palace 
show. 


Aerial  view  of  the  Cow  Palace. 
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XIV.  THE  COW  PALACE 


Itfs  just  remarkable  as  I  look  back  at  the  things  Ifve  just  walked 
into.  I  mentioned  the  State  Fair  move  and  now  the  Cow  Palace.  After 
1915  when  the  World’s  Fair  had  a  livestock  show  in  San  Francisco, 
some  of  the  leading  livestock  people,  like  Professor  True  at  the 
University  here,  and  Alec  McDonald,  Charlie  Hawkins  from  Hollister 
and  John  Bunting  from  Mission  San  Jose,  immediately  tried  to  develop 
a  livestock  show  in  San  Francisco.  During  the  next  twenty— five  years 
we  had  many  disorganized  committee  meetings  when  somebody  felt  like 
someone  else  in  and  talking  it  over  and  trying  to  get  the 
legislature  and  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  livestock  people  in 
general  interested  in  it. 

It  just  couldn’t  seem  to  get  off  the  ground  floor  until  the  late 
T 30s  when  a  man  by  the  name  of  Burt  Sooy,  a  big  husky  attorney  in 
San  Francisco,  got  interested  in  it  and  with  all  of  us  doing  a  little 
pushing  and  meeting,  he  got  the  W.P.A.  and  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
together  so  that  we  really  got  the  thing  started  and  we  got  a  build¬ 
ing  finished  in  1941  which  is  the  main  building  of  the  Cow  Palace. 

The  name  "Cow  Palace"  was  given  in  ridicule  by  some  San  Francisco 
newspapers  that  wanted  to  discourage  its  building  and  reject  its  loca¬ 
tion.  The  name  "Cow  Palace"  is  now  official  and  recognized  world¬ 
wide. 


We  had  one  show  there  in  the  early  part  of  November  and,  of 
course,  on  December  7,  1941,  the  Japanese  hit  and  the  army  took  it 
over,  so  we  didn’t  get  back  into  it  until  1946.  Then  we  began  build¬ 
ing  on  to  it.  Race  money  has  been  helping  out.  At  the  time  it  was 
built,  the  Cow  Palace  was  the  greatest  building  of  its  kind  anyplace 
in  the  country,  even  better  than  the  old  Madison  Square  Garden.  It 
was  the  largest  space  under  roof  and  unbroken  by  interior  supports 
in  the  country.  Since  then,  of  course,  some  big  astrodome- type 
buildings  have  been  built,  so  that’s  no  longer  true.  Ringling  Brother* 
said  it  was  the  best  building  they  were  ever  in  and  it’s  been  a 
financial  success.  Last  year,  as  I  recall,  there  were  257  days  that 
the  facility  was  used;  lots  of  trade  fairs  and  shows  and  our  own  live¬ 
stock  shows  etc.  So  that  building  worked  out  wonderfully. 
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XV.  THE  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 


Another  effort  that  eventually  went  the  right  way  began  in  1932. 

When  I  was  president  of  our  American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 
several  of  us  wanted  to  move  out  of  our  Chicago  headquarters  to 
keep  our  identity  separate  from  the  older  beef  organization,  also 
because  it  was  a  crime-infested  area.  I  thought  we  had  a  friend 
of  mine,  W.  J.  "Bill"  Hardy,  lined  up  to  take  the  secretary- 
managership  of  the  organization  —  but  at  the  last  minute  he  with¬ 
drew  and  declined  to  go  ahead  with  it.  I  think  it  was  because  he 
had  quite  a  young  family  then,  five  youngsters,  and  I  don’t  think 
his  wife  wanted  to  take  the  risk  of  moving  someplace  that  she  didn’t 
feel  assured  of  working  out  well.  He  was  dedicated  to  the  breed  and 
well-known  here  and  in  his  native  England.  Bill  had  come  to  this 
country  with  a  shipment  of  good  Milking  Shorthorn  cattle,  imported 
by  the  famous  J.  H.  ”Jim”  Hill,  for  stocking  farms  along  his  rail¬ 
roads.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  been  managing  the  Alasa  Milking 
Shorthorn  herd  in  New  York,  owned  by  some  of  the  Kodak  family. 

So  we  kept  working  at  it  until  February  1948,  when  many  of  us 
went  into  Chicago  and  had  a  special  meeting  to  decide  once  and  for 
all  and  we  did  vote  to  move  out  of  Chicago  and  the  same  Bill  Hardy 
that  I’d  wanted  sixteen  years  before  was  the  man  we  selected  to  take 
over.  So  by  1952  we’d  made  all  the  arrangements  to  move  and  had  a 
new  headquarters  built  in  Springfield,  Missouri.  We  were  the  first 
livestock  or  livestock-related  group  or  business  that  pulled  out  of 
Chicago  and  since  then  everything  has  moved  out;  all  the  packing 
houses,  breed  associations,  insurance  companies  —  you  name  it, 
anything  pertaining  to  livestock  —  have  all  left  there  now.  So 
that’s  a  case  where  I  saw  it  coming. 

My  happier  experiences  include  meeting  the  wonderful  people 
in  this  business;  leading  farmers  from  all  over,  businessmen,  poli¬ 
ticians  etc.  When  our  Milking  Shorthorn  Society  moved  out  of  Chicago 
we  had  a  farmer-member,  John  B.  Gage,  who  was  later  elected  mayor 
of  Kansas  City,  to  clean  up  the  Pendergast  bunch,  which  he  did.  He, 
too,  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine;  I  was  invited  to  his  home  in 
Kansas  City  and  to  his  farm  many  times.  Anyway,  he  told  us  when  we 
were  getting  out  of  Chicago  that  for  $5,000  he,  as  our  attorney. 
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would  handle  all  our  legal  problems,  no  matter  what  he  had  to  do. 
Some  of  the  breeders  thought  that  was  a  pretty  high  fee.  But  when 
we  got  through,  he’d  got  $240,000  for  us  out  of  our  connections  in 
Chicago;  leases,  agreements  and  partnerships  and  what  have  you.  So 
he  well  earned  his  $5,000,  I  think. 


The  picture  on  the  wall  of  the  American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society  at 
Springfield,  Missouri,  with’the  Presidents.  Era  1930-60. 
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XVI.  THE  FARM  BUREAU 


Another  organization  I  was  interested  in,  the  California  Farm 
Bureau,  had  its  headquarters  in  Berkeley.  Berkeley  was  not  a  farm 
area,  farmers  avoided  it,  particularly  in  the  1960s  and  so  from  way 
back  I  wanted  Farm  Bureau  headquarters  moved  to  the  Davis  area 
where  it  would  also  be  closer  to  Sacramento  and  the  reins  of  state 
government,  as  well  as  our  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  Farm  Bureau  administrators  liked  living  in  the  Berkeley 
area  so  they  fought  against  the  move.  They  got  a  Stanford  research 
report  which  recommended  staying  in  Berkeley. 

Now,  finally,  the  Farm  Bureau  headquarters  is  moving  to  Sacra¬ 
mento  at  a  cost  ten  times  more  than  if  they  had  made  the  change  when 
I  originally  pushed  the  move,  twenty  years  ago.  A  beautiful  location 
here  had  been  promised  us. 

My  long  years  of  activity  for  the  Farm  Bureau  also  gave  me  an 
opportunity  for  knowing  more  people  all  over  California  and  to  help 
advance  the  state  as  the  leading  agricultural  state  in  the  Union, 
with  its  200  or  more  varieties  of  crops.  I  am  a  senior  member  in 
terms  of  years  of  membership.  The  Farm  Bureau  in  Yolo  County  was 
chartered  in  1914,  and  I  became  a  charter  member.  When  Solano 
County  Farm  Bureau  was  organized  the  next  year,  I  became  a  charter 
member  of  that  too,  as  that  was  the  county  where  I  lived  and  they 
needed  members. 

Both  counties  enjoyed  great  leadership  and  as  a  young  fellow 
I  was  honored  to  work  with  Tom  Kilkenny,  Henry  Peterson,  Homer  Brown 
and  others.  Thanks  to  their  fatherly  interest,  I  became  a  better 
Farm  Bureau  member. 

We  formed  the  first  rural  fire  district  in  northern  Solano 
County,  such  as  it  was,  about  1920.  It  was  a  small  trailer  built 
over  old  Model  T  axles  so  it  could  be  towed  by  an  automobile  or 
truck.  It  was  loaded  with  about  a  dozen  soda-acid  fire  extin¬ 
guishers  —  also,  rakes  and  shovels,  of  course.  Without  too  much 
wind  we  could  put  out  the  average  grain  or  grass  fire. 
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XVII.  THE  PURPLE  CIRCLE 


Dickman:  I?d  like  to  review  with  you  the  cattle  showing  of  the  livestock 

breeders  and  the  University  Farm  which  apparently  had  a  tremendous 
record  of  showing  championship  cattle.  So  much  so,  that  it  was 
called  the  Purple  Circle? 

Rowe:  Well,  it  wasn’t  just  because  of  the  University,  but  it  was  because 

this  community  had  so  many  purebred  breeders . 

"Within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles  of  the  University  Farm 
at  Davis  there  is  a  greater  number  of  international, 
national  and  state  purebred  prize-winning  animals  than 
in  any  other  equal  area  in  the  United  States." 

Thus  Yolo  County  is  the  "Purple  Circle"  insofar  as  purebred 
prize-winning  livestock  is  concerned.  Professor  Robert 
Miller,  of  the  Sheep  Division  of  the  Farm,  states  that  80 
per  cent  of  the  purebred  prize  winners  entered  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Show  in  Chicago  from  California  came 
from  within  this  "Purple  Circle,"  or  Yolo  County. 

All  this  has  had  a  tendency  to  bring  breeders  of  fine  stock 
to  Yolo  County  where  they  know  there  is  a  market  for  what 
they  raise,  because  people  from  all  over  the  world  are  search¬ 
ing  this  "Purple  Circle"  continually  for  the  best  sires  in 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  other  livestock.-* 

Dickman:  You’ve  just  handed  me  the  Purple  Circle  Society  pamphlet:  "Envisione 
1919.  Organized  1929.  And  a  purple  ribbon  for  an  annual  dinner 
February  9,  1954,  Elks  Club,  Sacramento.  The  officers  of  the  Purple 
Circle:  President,  W.  R.  Wooden,  Vice  President,  Elmer  Hanner, 
Treasurer,  Justin  Snyder  and  Secretary,  Arthur  Swenerton.  The  guest 


These  three  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  the  August  23,  1926,  Woodland  Daily 
Democrat.  The  paragraph  in  quotes  is  a  statement  made  by  Professor  Gordon 
H.  True,  head  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division  of  the  University  Farm  at  Davi 
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speaker  was  J.  I.  Thompson,  livestock  specialist,  California  State 
Polytechnic  College,  San  Luis  Obispo.” 

Rowe: 

I  was  appointed  to  a  committee  for  that  dinner  and  I  suggested  and 
was  able  to  get  J.  I.  Thompson,  my  old  friend,  to  talk.  He  always 
had  an  interesting  message  to  give  to  people. 

Dickman: 

So  he  didn’t  stay  here  very  long? 

Rowe: 

Yes,  he  was  here  from  around  1910  to  the  early  T20s.  Then  he  went 
to  work  here  for  Harold  Hopkins  of  Straloch  Farm  and  stayed  there 
as  long  as  Hopkins  was  active  in  breeding  purebred  livestock.  Then 
he  hired  out  to  the  state  as  a  livestock  specialist  at  California 
State  Polytechnic  College  in  San  Luis  Obispo.  He  was  there  on  the 
campus  a  lot  and  he  also  helped  locate  jobs  for  graduates  through 
high  schools  and  saw  that  they  did  the  job  that  they  were  supposed 
to. 

Dickman: 

I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  University  herds.  As  I  understand  it, 
they  started  showing  around  1913.  And  at  the  California  State  Fair 
that  year,  the  University  Farm  brought  back  twenty  firsts  and  ten 
championships  and  one  Reserve  Champion,  repeated  again  in  1914  and 
in  1916  they  won  the  Grand  Championship.  Is  that  correct? 

Rowe: 

That  could  be. 

Dickman: 

How  many  herds  of  purebred  livestock  were  in  this  entire  area? 

Rowe: 

There  were  close  to  100  by  1925,  I  know. 

Dickman: 

Who  gave  the  Purple  Circle  it’s  name?  Was  it  Fred  Shafer? 

Rowe: 

Yes,  he  was  secretary-manager  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Woodland 
and  quite  a  booster  for  Davis  and  Yolo  County  in  particular.  Harold 
Hopkins  called  all  the  purebred  livestock  producers  together  (and 
paid  for  the  dinner  himself)  at  the  Senator  Hotel  in  1925.  He  did 
that  two  or  three  years  on  his  own  and  then  we  started  carrying  it 
on  —  paying  for  our  own  meals.  And  along  that  time  when  we  began 
making  quite  a  splash  in  this  section,  Fred  Shafer  started  calling 
this  section,  including  a  ten  mile  radius  from  Davis,  the  Purple 
Circle.  A  purple-colored  circle  was  the  symbol  for  the  many  herds 
and  flocks  of  championship  quality  within  the  ten  mile  radius  from 
Davis . 

Senator  Rush  gave  a  fine  registered  Shorthorn  heifer  to  the 
University  to  help  the  herd.  A  few  breeders  thought  they  could 
give  better  livestock  to  the  University  than  the  latter  could  buy 
in  the  Midwest  —  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  possible.  Of  course, 
many  privately  owned  herds  or  flocks  which  made  up  the  Purple  Circle 
were  not  started  until  after  the  founding  of  UC  Davis. 
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Friend  and  fair  manager  Bill  Turnquist  with  our  son  Charles,  far  right,  exhibiting  Innisfail's  1st  place 
get  of  sire  at  North  Amercian  Dairy  Show  in  1968  and  holding  Premier  Breeder  Award  banner.  Charles 
has  not  wandered  too  far  from  the  milking  machines— he  sees  that  the  dairy  herd  at  UCD  gets  milked 
and  continues  to  keep  his  own  registered  milking  shorthorns  with  a  special  talent  in  the  beef  classes. 
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John  0: 
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Stuart: 
John  0: 
Stuart: 
John  0: 


XVI I I .  DAIRY  OPERATIONS 


How  long  have  you  been  milking  cows? 

I  started  when  I  was  about  nine  or  ten  years  old  milking  our  family 
cow  occasionally,  then  pretty  regularly.  Then  around  1908  or  1910 
we  got  our  cream  separator  and  started  selling  a  little  and  we  milke- 
a  few  more  cows,  maybe  five  or  six. 

These  were,  of  course,  grade  Shorthorns,  is  that  right? 

That’s  right.  You  have  to  remember  at  that  time  practically  every 
farmer  in  the  valley  and  the  foothills  milked  a  few  cows  and  most 
separated  and  sent  the  cream  to  the  creamery.  Along  about  that  time 
there  was  a  creamery  in  Dixon  with  probably  175  to  200  shippers; 
Winters  had  one  with  well  over  200  shippers;  Woodland  had  one  with 
about  300  shippers  and  there  were  probably  a  dozen  around  Sacramento 
all  little  creamery  operations  that  made  butter  mostly  and  some 
cheese.  A  few  of  them  sold  retail  and  wholesale  milk  to  the  stores, 
but  many  people  had  their  own  cows  even  in  town,  where  they  were 
allowed  to  have  a  cow  and  a  horse  or  two.  The  delivery  of  milk 
wasn’t  a  very  big  item  at  that  time.  I  think  there  was  a  creamery 
farther  up  the  Capay  Valley  and  of  course  the  other  way,  Vacaville, 
Vallejo,  Fairfield  —  all  had  creameries,  too  —  but,  I  don’t  know 
too  much  about  their  operations.  You  can  imagine  the  change  that 
has  come  over  the  country.  Oleo  margarine  took  over  most  of  the 
butter  business  and  all  these  little  creameries  closed  up  quickly. 

Did  you  milk  some  cows  when  you  worked  for  Alexander  and  Kellogg? 

Oh,  yes,  I  helped  with  the  milking  when  I  worked  down  there. 

What  kind  of  a  milking  operation  did  they  have  there? 

They  were  hand  milking,  but  they  didn’t  milk  very  many  and  they 
separated  milk,  too,  because  the  only  thing  they  could  ship  off 
then  was  cream  because  there  was  no  bridge  across  the  Montezuma 
Slough.  They  had  to  ferry  or  take  a  rowboat  across  it. 


grade  refers  to  an  unregistered  animal. 
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Stuart: 

Then  you  continued  to  milk  by  hand  when  you  brought  the  cows  up 
to  Davis? 

John  0: 

Yes,  for  about  four  years.  Then  we  got  a  milking  machine  and  ran 
it  with  a  gas  engine  because  electricity  didn’t  get  here  until  1925. 
Then,  of  course,  we  got  a  motor  and  ran  both  the  separator  and  the 
milking  machine. 

Stuart: 

If  I  remember  correctly,  you  had  electricity  at  the  barn  and  the 
well  before  the  house? 

John  0: 

No,  we  wired  the  house  at  about  the  same  time.  There  might  have 
been  some  delay  getting  the  wires  in. 

Stuart: 

Then  you  continued  to  milk  with  machine  buckets  until  you  put  in  the 
pipeline  system  about  1960. 

John  0: 

Nineteen  sixty-three.  Yes,  we  had  to  carry  the  milk  then.  That  s 
an  interesting  thing  about  laws  of  all  kinds.  When  we  first  built 
a  milk  house,  the  law  was  that  it  had  to  be  thirty  feet  from  the 
dairy  barn,  and  now  it  has  to  be  within  six  feet.  Of  course,  now 
it  is  pipelined  so  it  doesn’t  matter  very  much,  at  least  you  don  t 
have  to  carry  it.  When  you  had  to  carry  it  clear  from  the  dairy 
barn  to  the  milk  house  thirty  or  forty  feet  away— that  was  a  bigger 
job  than  milking  the  cows. 

Stuart: 

It’s  interesting  to  see  how  the  labor  involved  has  changed  from  hand 
milking  to  pipeline. 

John  0: 

Nobody  wanted  to  milk  more  than  thirty  cows  by  hand;  then  with  the 
bucket  machines  they  didn’t  like  to  milk  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
because  they  had  to  carry  all  that  milk;  and  now  with  the  .pipelines 
and  new  automatic  take-offs  and  everything,  we  expect  to  milk  over 

100  at  a  minimum. 

Stuart: 

Some  are  milking  over  200,  too. 

John  0: 

They  usually  have  a  man  helping  them  more  than  they  advertise,  which 
really  means  that  two  people  are  doing  the  milking.  Getting  the  cows 
in  and  all. 

Stuart: 

Recall  the  various  milk  markets  that  you’ve  shipped  to  and  how  they 
came  about.  I  remember  that  we  used  to  ship  cream  to  the  University 
and  then  got  involved  in  a  co-op  or  partnership? 

John  0: 

Yes ,  for  awhile  we  bought  into  a  little  plant  in  Sacramento  with 

Elmer  McNair  of  Dixon,  because  markets  were  hard  to  come  by.  That 
went  on  until  we  traded,  sold,  dickered  around  with  shippers  and 
plants  and  that  got  us  a  contract  with  Crystal,  which  was  the  best 

no 


John  0: 


thing  that  ever  happened  so  far  as  the  marketing  was  concerned. 
They’ve  been  reliable  and  still  take  our  milk,  of  course.  That 
was  in  the  f40s  when  we  first  got  in  with  them,  so  we’ve  been  ship¬ 
ping  to  them  for  over  thirty  years.  Crystal  Creamery  and  Butter 
Company  is  their  full  name.  The  business  was  started  by  the  present 
owner’s  father,  Hansen,  and  then  his  three  sons  took  it  over.  Vern, 
the  eldest,  was  president  of  the  corporation  for  a  long  time.  His 
next  brother,  Gerald,  is  president  now.  Vern’s  son,  Carl,  is  very 
active  in  company  operations  now,  too. 

Dickman:  Where  is  their  business  located? 

John  0:  Sacramento.  It’s  on  f,C",  mD"  and  ”E”  streets  near  10th  —  takes 

in  two  or  three  blocks  with  all  their  operations . 

I  had  another  pet  idea  that  I  was  never  able  to  see  carried  out 
When  margarine  first  became  a  competitive  factor  with  butter,  at 
Dairy  meetings  I  urged  that  butter  fat  and  vegetable  oil  be  blended 
as  a  less  expensive  and  thus  more  competitive  product.  None  of  my 
fellow  dairymen  were  interested.  Well,  consumption  of  butter  has 
been  reduced  seventy-five  percent  on  account  of  margarine.  At  one 
time  the  average  was  twenty  pounds  a  year  per  person  and  now  it  is 
down  to  five  pounds.  A  blend  of  butter  and  oleo  should  have  a  use¬ 
ful  and  competitive  place  in  the  market,  still,  though  there  is  less 
difference  in  the  price  between  the  two  products  than  in  the  past. 
The  cholesterol  scare  too  is  diminishing  with  further  nutritional 
study  and  research. 
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Solanoan  Suggests  Blend 
Of  Butterfat  And  Oils 
To  Bolster  Dairy  Prices 

By  John  W.  Ternus 

(McClatchy  newspapers  agricultural  staff) 

The  Solano  County  road  turned  to  the  left  and  a  wooden  sign  board 
directed  the  way  to  the  Innisfail  Farm,  the  home  of  registered  milking 
shorthorns,  southeast  of  Davis,  Yolo  County.  The  heavy  cattle  stood 
in  groups,  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  by  the  big  white  barn  ana 


corral  fences.  The  huge  bulk  of  a 
snow  white,  wide  horned  bull  was 
discernible  in  a  pen.  Several 
dappled  Percheron  horses  cavorted 
in  a  nearby  lot. 

John  O.  Rowe,  past  president  of 
the  American  Milking  Shorthorn 
Society  and  also  of  the  California 
association  of  the  breed,  appeared. 

Ribbons  In  Profusion 

“Come  inside,”  he  urged,  as  he 
led  the  way  into  a  small  porch 
at  the  rear  of  his  home  which  had 
been  converted  into  an  office. 

Blue,  red  and  white  ribbons  and 
purple  and  gold  premier  exhibitor 
banners  hung  in  bright  profusion 
from  every  angle. 

Rowe,  also  a  former  Solano  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau  president,  turned 
to  one  of  the  favorite  topics  of 
present  day  dairymen. 

“You  know,"  he  said,  settling  into 
a  chair  behind  the  desk,  “butter  is 
taking  a  licking  from  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  people.” 

Then  he  advanced  a  new  idea, 
based  on  the  premise  that  “if  you 
cannot  beat  them — join  them.” 

“My  theory  is  that  we  need 
blend  of  the  two  so  the  consumer 
can  get  all  the  natural  vitamins 
and  color  at  a  price  which  is  with¬ 
in  his  reach,"  he  announced, 


the  argument  continues  unabated 
in  the  Rowe  family  circle  over 
which  type  is  better. 

Six  Children 

Six  sturdy  Rowe  children  are  fol¬ 
lowing  closely  in  their  parents’ 
footsteps,  fully  absorbed  with  live¬ 
stock,  educational  and  athletic  ac¬ 
tivities.  They  are  the  fifth  genera¬ 
tion  in  their  family  to  show  regis¬ 
tered  milking  shorthorn  cattle  at 
livestock  shows. 

Mary  Evelyne,  the  oldest,  and  a 
sophomore  liberal  arts  major  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Davis, 
which  her  father  attended  before 
her,  recently  completed  10  years  of 
4-H  Club  work  in  which  she  was 
named  Solano  County’s  all  star. 

A  winner  of  championship  show¬ 
manship  honors  at  the  California 
State  Fair,  her  long  blonde  hair 
has  been  a  familiar  sight  in  judging 
rings  and  horse  shows.  Assistant 
editor  of  the  Cal  Aggie  weekly,  she 
thinks  she  would  like  to  try  her 
hand  at  creative  writing. 

John  Stuart.  18,  a  freshman  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  major  at  Davis,  won 
the  coveted  California  diamond  all 
star  4-H  Club  award  and  a  trip  to 
Washington,  DC,  in  1948.  He  has 
his  own  herd  of  milking  shorthorns 
and  as  his  father  expressed  it,”  a 


I  am  thoroughly  convinced  every- 1  stack  of  savingsbondsafoothighJ 
.  .  , _  -.e  ^..i^  v.«'He  also  is  on  the  1tyv?hman  basket- 


one  would  buy  butter  if  it  could  be 


priced  reasonably.  A  blend  of  30  to 
60  per  cent  butterfat  in  a  package 
would  take  the  play  away  from  the 
oleomargarine  manufacturers,  ab¬ 
sorb  millions  of  pounds  of  butter 
and  help  stabilize  the  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  market. 

“The  butter  industry  slipped  bad¬ 
ly  during  the  war  when  butterfat 
was  controlled  at  about  50  cents 
a  pound  and  it  was  costing  about 
$1  to  produce  it.” 

Great  Demand 

Then,  shifting  to  the  dual  pur¬ 
pose  breed  which  he  has  propagat¬ 
ed  most  of  his  life,  he  commented: 

“We  keep  about  120  head  and  ma¬ 
chine  milk  40.  We  always  have  had 
a  greater  demand  for  bulls  than 
we  can  supply  and  a  hundred  times 
greater  demand  for  our  heifers. 

“Recently  we  shipped  a  bull  to 
Washington  State,  and  another  to 
Utah  and  another  to  Nebraska.  In¬ 
quiries  are  beginning  to  come  in 
from  foreign  breeders  again.  I  ex-- 
pect  we  will  ship  to  Hawaii  ana 
Central  and  South  America  before 

°“^/’e  do  not  receive  phenomenal 
prices  for  our  stock,  as  we  do  not 
believe  in  asking  more  than  we 
feel  they  are  worth.” 

Mrs.  Rowe  had  appeared,  and  was 
busy  with  the  filing  cases  which 
bulge  with  decades  of  accumulated 
records. 

“The  shorthorns  are  the  average 
farmer’s  cow  and  should  be  kept 
within  his  reach,”  she  said.  “We  be¬ 
lieve  the  prices  for  our  stock  will 
drop  less  on  a  percentage  basis,  in 
the  event  a  decline  occurs,  than  will 
those  of  some  other  breeds.” 

The  daughter  of  an  Indiana  breed¬ 
er  of  polled  milking  shorthorns,  Mrs. 


er  oi  poiieu  iniiMUK  aiiui  •  i .  .• , 

Rowe  was  the  first  girl  to  register  |  turn  the  tide. 

for  a  high  school  agricultural  I  - 

course  in  Indiana,  and  she  once  J 
won  third  place  in  a  state  livestock. 

Judging  contest  there.  j 

She  was  showing  the  hornless, 
breed  at  a  Chicago  livestock  show] 

In  1922  when  her  future  husband, 
appeared  in  the  ring  with  horned] 
milking  shorthorns.  To  this  day] 


ball  team  at  Dav:*.  r 

Charles,  14,  a  freshman  at  Davis 
High  School,  owns  two  head  of 
purebred  shorthorns  and  three 
sheep,  plays  basketball  and  is  enter¬ 
ing  his  fifth  year  in  4-H  work.  “We 
scarcely  can  get  him  to  leave  the 
ranch,”  said  his  mother. 

Next  in  line  is  James,  10,  just  be¬ 
ginning  4-H  work  with  a  calf  as 
his  first  project.  Two  sets  of  blonde 
pig  tails  attached  to  brown  eyed 
Margaret.  8,  and  blue  eyed  Ruth 
Anne,  5,  complete  the  family. 

The  parents  gave  credit  in  un¬ 
stinting  terms  for  the  success  of 
their  children  in  4-H  Club  work  to 
Jacob  Rohwer,  who  for  the  last 
seven  years  has  been  their  club 
leader. 

Fertility  Increased 

Field  crops  also  play  their  part 
on  the  160  acre  Rowe  ranch  and  the 
owner  says  the  breeding  program 
has  increased  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  to  a  large  extent. 

Forty  five  acres  of  sugar  beets 
which  produced  21  tons  to  the  acre 
and  tested  19.2  per  cent  sugar  this 
last  season  offer  proof  to  the  as¬ 
sertion.  No  commercial  fertilizer 
was  used. 

Unlike  most  California  farmers 
they  also  keep  eight  head  of  horses, 
hold  overs  from  the  days  when  they 
were  indispensible  on  the  ranch. 
Said  Rowe: 

“We  kind  of  like  them,  I  guess 
you  might  say  they  are  our  weak¬ 
ness." 

But  the  first  thoughts  of  all  the 
family  are  for  the  blue  blooded  cat¬ 
tle.  And  connected  with  these  is 
the  recurrent  problem  of  the  de¬ 
clining  butterfat  market. 

Rowe  is  sure  a  good  blend  would 
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Stuart : 

John  0: 


Stuart : 
John  0: 


XIX.  IMPROVING  THE  BREED  BY  TESTING 


Along  with  all  the  improvement  of  milking  equipment  you  had  to 
improve  the  cows.  One  thing  we've  been  doing  for  quite  a  few  years 
is  testing  the  cows  individually  each  month  for  production  and 
butterfat . 

Yes,  that’s  been  an  interesting  phase.  We  started  a  cow  testing 
association  in  the  early  ’ 20s  and  I  became  a  director  then  and 
president  a  good  many  years  off  and  on.  It’s  interesting  the  phases 
it  has  gone  through;  it  was  quite  a  struggle.  At  that  time  we  started 
testing  in  Solano  County,  and  then  to  keep  it  going  at  times  we  took 
in  cattle  in  Napa  County,  went  in  with  Yolo  County  a  couple  of  dif¬ 
ferent  times  and  Sutter  County.  We  even  did  the  testing  for  Sacra¬ 
mento  County  as  we  had  a  cow  testing  association  before  Sacramento 
County  did.  Then  as  dairying  grew  and  we  got  more  people  interested 
in  testing,  most  of  these  counties  had  their  own  cow  testing  associa¬ 
tions.  Now  we’ve  gone  through  the  second  phase  of  it  when  dairies 
got  bigger  and  there  were  fewer  of  them,  so  now  we’re  back  to  where 
we  were  before,  with  our  cow  testing  association  taking  in  Sacramento 
where  the  most  cows  are.  We’re  back  to  where  we  were  years  ago, 
all  testing  together,  partly  because  more  cows  can  be  tested  at  one 
time  with  the  new  equipment  now  available  and  partly  because  there 
aren’t  as  many  dairies  as  there  were  a  few  years  ago.  A  lot  of  the 
milk  we  drink  is  brought  in  from  other  parts  of  the  state. 

For  example,  Safeway  gets  most  of  its  milk  around  the  Modesto 
country,  I  think.  Albertsons  and  Alpha  Beta  bring  theirs  in  from  I 
don’t  know  where;  some  of  it  as  far  as  Los  Angeles,  because  that’s 
where  their  plants  are  located.  So  we’re  not  even  producing  as  much 
milk  as  we  are  selling  here  in  the  valley. 

What  year  did  you  actually  start  testing? 

We  were  testing  various  ways  before  the  cow  testing  association  was 
organized.  When  we  first  brought  the  herd  here  in  December  1919, 
the  University  was  doing  the  official  testing.  The  dairy  department 
would  send  their  men  all  over  the  state  to  spend  two  days  each  month 
with  each  purebred  dairy  herd.  Our  testing  association  assumed  this 
testing  responsibility.  But  that  was  expensive  and  a  little  awkward 
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John  0:  sometimes.  In  those  days  many  testers  didn’t  even  have  a  car  and 

you’d  probably  have  to  meet  them  at  the  train  station  to  take  them 
out  to  the  ranch  if  the  tester  came  in  from  someplace  else.  They 
had  these  men  on  the  road  wherever  they  were  needed  and  we  had  to 
have  our  own  equipment  because  the  testers  couldn’t  carry  it  around 
then  if  they  were  traveling  on  the  train. 

Dickman:  Was  this  testing  only  for  butterfat? 

John  0:  Yes,  that’s  right  as  far  as  milk  production  is  concerned. 

Stuart:  They  do  weigh  the  quantity  of  milk  the  cow  produces  each  day,  so 

that  they  can  calculate  a  monthly  total.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
they  give  a  yearly  total  production  for  the  cow.  They  take  a  sample 
and  test  it  for  butterfat  so  they  can  also  calculate  the  butterfat 
production  of  the  cow. 
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XX.  HERD  SELECTION 


This  then  is  a  big  factor  in  your  breeding  program? 

Yes,  this  is  really  a  key  to  the  selection  of  the  animals  in  our 
breeding  program.  This,  along  with  the  conformation  of  the  animal, 
of  course.  This  has  always  been  one  of  the  real  interests  in  being 
in  the  purebred  business  —  that  of  the  attempt  to  breed  better  and 
better  animals. 

Yes,  and  we’re  proud  to  say  that  we  have,  as  far  as  we  know  —  and 
according  to  people  such  as  representatives  from  the  American  Breeder; 
Association  who  do  so  much  artifical  insemination  research  —  the 
most  complete  record  of  our  cows  of  anybody  they’ve  ever  interviewed. 
Every  cow  that  was  ever  milked  on  our  place,  whether  it’s  good  or 
bad,  we  have  that  record.  That  helps  us  sell  our  cattle  to  those 
kind  of  people. 

Along  with  the  selection  within  our  own  herd,  from  time  to  time  you 
had  to  go  outside  the  herd  to  keep  bringing  in  new  blood.  Do  you 
want  to  talk  about  some  of  the  bulls  you’ve  brought  in? 

Yes,  that's  always  a  challenge.  We’ve  had  good  and  bad  results.  One 
of  the  best  bulls  in  the  early  days  was  one  we  bred  ourselves,  Innis- 
fail  Perfector.  He  was  out  of  a  cow  that  Alexander  and  Kellogg  had 
bought  in  Pennsylvania,  Bellevue  Daisy,  and  sired  by  a  bull  that  came 
from  England,  Kelmscot  Viscount  19th.  Somehow  or  other,  when  that 
calf  was  born  I  happened  to  be  watching  the  cow  and  she  refused  to 
even  try  to  have  her  calf  unless  I  stayed  right  with  her.  So  when 
that  calf  was  born  I  thought,  well,  there’s  a  herd  sire  for  me.  He 
was  a  dandy  looking  solid  red  calf  and  I  just  thought  he  looked  like 
he  couldn’t  help  but  be  a  good  bull,  and  he  turned  out  to  be  Grand 
Champion  twice  at  the  International  Show  at  Chicago  in  1925  and  1926 
and  he  sired  a  lot  of  wonderful  cows  that  helped  build  the  herd. 

Then  we  had  another  imported  bull,  a  white  bull,  Anderson  Con¬ 
juror  41st,  that  sired  some  wonderful  typed  animals  with  good  udders 
but  didn’t  increase  the  milk  production,  but  you  have  to  get  these 
things  however  you  can. 
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Sometimes  one  bull  will  do  one  thing  and  some  another.  We 
bought  one  bull  in  Canada  that  was  a  total  failure.  He  did  more 
harm  than  he  did  good.  Then  we  were  lucky  to  get  a  bull  soon  after¬ 
wards  from  New  England,  Wachusetts  Chess,  that  sired  some  of  the  best 
cows  of  the  breed.  Then  we  soon  followed  that  with  another  one, 
Barrington  Hardy,  from  New  England  from  our  old  friend,  Arthur  Simpson. 
He  did  very  well;  in  fact,  he  put  better  udders  on  than  we’d  ever  had 
before  and  his  offspring  still  show  up  where  we  need  them. 

After  trying  for  years  and  years  to  get  some  blood  from  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  we  got  a  bull  that  was  bred  by  semen  from  New 
Zealand,  that  the  University  of  Minnesota  had  obtained.  He  wasn’t 
a  strong  breeder,  though,  and  he  soon  became  rather  infertile  and 
we  couldn’t  collect  his  semen,  but  we  did  get  some  pretty  good  cattle. 
About  that  time,  some  friends  of  ours  in  the  Middle  West  and  mostly 
Oklahoma,  worked  out  a  scheme  to  get  some  Australian  semen.  Better 
testing  methods  had  eliminated  the  chance  of  spreading  disease.  So 
we  got  some  semen  and  got  two  bulls  and  two  heifers  out  of  that.  We 
kept  one  bull  and  sold  the  other  one  to  the  All-West  Artificial  In¬ 
semination  Co-op  and  both  of  them  have  done  a  wonderful  job.  We  also 
got  an  older  bull  in  Massachusetts,  Mountain  Majesty,  that  seemed  to 
blend  well.  He  kept  the  good  udders  and  enough  milk  and  type,  so  that 
between  the  two  of  them  we  strengthened  our  herd  to  better  advantage 
than  with  any  other  two  bulls  we’ve  had. 

Stuart:  Of  course,  the  real  difficult  part  is  that  when  you  get  a  bull,  it’s 

going  to  be  a  year  or  two  before  he  has  offspring  and  another  couple 
of  years  before  you  know  if  they  are  going  to  have  the  production 
capabilities  that  you  are  seeking,  so  it’s  a  long-term  situation, 
isn’t  it? 

John  0:  Yes,  I’m  glad  you  recognize  it,  since  you’re  responsible  now  for  look¬ 

ing  after  those  kind  of  things!  When  you  stop  and  think,  the  plant 
and  animal  breeders  are  in  the  same  situation.  They  have  just  so  many 
plants  and  animals  and  genes  to  select  from  and  that’s  one  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  the  animal  breeder  has  over  the  plant  breeder.  In  many 
cases,  the  plant  breeder  can  make  a  cross  and  have  tens  of  thousands 
of  seeds  and  plants  to  select  from  in  a  short  time,  while  as  Stuart 
just  mentioned,  we  make  a  cross  with  a  bull  and  one  or  a  dozen  cows 
and  if  it’s  milk  production  we  have  to  wait  maybe  three  years  before 
we  find  out  what  happens.  The  type  you  can  usually  select  a  little 
quicker,  but  you  still  have  a  lot  of  things  to  contend  with  even  with 
that.  You  don’t  know  whether  the  feet  and  legs  are  going  to  hold  up 
or  the  udders  are  going  to  hold  up  or  how  their  health  is  going  to  be 
for  a  number  of  years. 

So,  it’s  a  long-time  process  and  one  that  you  really  have  to  study 
and  often  bring  in  another  animal,  either  male  or  female,  to  correct 
certain  faults  that  the  herd  may  have.  That’s  one  of  the  peculiar 
things  about  breeding,  it  seems,  while  the  sires  get  most  of  the  credit 
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because  they  have  more  offspring  to  work  with,  you  can’t  overlook 
the  fact  that  one  cow  can  have  a  tremendous  influence  in  your  herd. 
Some  cows  seem  to  produce  a  better  animal  regardless  of  what  they 
are  bred  to. 

Take  our  case  of  the  Lady  family  from  Lady  Starlight  2nd.  She 
was  a  wonderful  big,  well-made  cow  that  we  didn’t  think  about  being 
anymore  outstanding  than  some  of  the  others,  but  her  offspring  have 
continued  to  show  up  well  and  be  champions  and  make  good  records  even 
to  this  day.  Lady  Starlight  2nd  was  an  afterthought,  you  might  say, 
even  in  the  first  place.  We  had  not  selected  her  with  our  first 
group  from  Alexander  and  Kellogg  but  got  her  two  years  later  from 
the  small  group  they  had  retained. 

Let’s  see,  how  many  females  just  in  our  own  herd  have  we  regis¬ 
tered  —  over  500  females  now,  isn’t  it  Stuart  —  of  offspring  of 
hers?  (They’re  all  descendants  of  hers.)  And  still  the  best,  or 
as  good  as  any  cows  that  we’ve  had,  are  Lady  cows  that  have  descended 
from  that  one  cow.  Other  times  we  had  cows  that  we  thought  would 
do  it,  but  they  seem  to  run  out.  They  don’t  ’’nick”  right  with  some 
bulls  and  so  they  aren’t  as  good  as  some  of  their  ancestors. 

Stuart: 

That’s  true,  because  no  matter  how  good  a  bull  is  he  can  still  only 
impart  half  of  the  inheritance  to  his  offspring,  so  the  cows  are 
important. 

Dickman: 

Would  you  describe  the  ideal  characteristics  of  a  cow? 

John  0: 

Yes,  and  we’ve  got  some  we  like  to  point  to  —  being  that  ideal  cow! 

Stuart: 

Maybe  we  should  say  near-ideal! 

John  0: 

Oh,  yes,  you  can  always  get  a  better  one!  I  suppose  one  of  the  first 
things  you  should  think  about  is  real  strong  feet  and  legs  because  a 
cow,  no  matter  how  good  she  is  otherwise,  if  she  can’t  keep  up  on  her 
feet  and  legs  properly,  nothing  else  matters.  She’ll  soon  disintegrat 
They’ve  got  to  be  strong  on  their  pasterns  and  legs,  straight  from 
the  side,  rear  and  front.  Front  legs  need  to  be  far  enough  apart  to 
show  there  is  a  lot  of  capacity  for  heart  and  lungs.  A  lot  of  blood  must 
be  pumped  through  the  heart  as  an  essential  part  of  the  milkmaking 
process  in  the  cow.  Starting  from  the  front  end,  we  want  a  cow  with 
a  wide  muzzle  and  open  nostrils,  which  means  that  she  can  take  a  lot 
of  air  in  and  a  lot  of  feed.  Going  to  the  neck,  we  don’t  want  anymore 
neck  than  just  enough  to  do  its  job  because  so  many  breeds  and  indi¬ 
viduals  have  a  lot  of  waste,  cheap  skin,  fat  and  gristle  in  that  area 
that  has  little  value.  Then  the  neck  should  blend  into  the  shoulders 
which  are  tied  in  tightly  enough  to  guarantee  that  they’re  going  to 
hold  together  no  matter  how  long  she  lives.  If  they  have  rough,  open 
shoulders,  they  just  fall  apart.  They  should  have  as  wide  and  deep  a 
chest  and  ribs  as  the  rest  of  the  body  in  the  front  end  so  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  room  for  heart  and  lungs.  In  the  middle,  a  lot  of  capacit 
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for  the  digestive  system  is  needed  because  they  have  to  use  a  lot 
of  coarse  forage  to  be  a  practical  cow.  And  the  back  has  to  be 
straight,  strong  and  the  ribs  wide  and  sprung  out  because  there’s 
a  lot  of  weight  and  apparatus  in  there  to  hold. 

Going  back  to  the  rear  end  they  have  to  have  what  we  call  medium 
width,  at  least  at  the  hips  and  a  long  space  (I  never  saw  a  space  too 
long)  from  the  hips  to  the  pin  bones,  but  it  can  slope  a  little.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  this  slope  may  aid  in  calving  although  for 
years  for  show  purposes  we  liked  that  straight  line.  Those  that  breed 
better  are  strong  enough  and  wide  enough  at  the  pin  bones  for  ease  in 
calving  and  holding  the  udder  up.  This  long  wide  rear  end  forms  the 
good  frame  to  hold  a  capacious  udder.  The  udder  has  to  be  well 
attached  front  and  rear.  The  suspending  ligaments  should  be  tight 
enough  to  form  a  division  or  indentation  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  udder  because  that’s  where  most  of  the  weight  of  the  udder  is 
attached  to  the  body. 

The  biggest  improvement  probably  in  dairy  cattle  in  the  last 
fifty  years  has  been  getting  the  right  size  and  shape  teats.  I  can 
remember  seeing  cows  with  four  different  shapes  of  teats  and  four 
different  lengths  —  which  are  difficult  to  milk  by  hand  and  impos¬ 
sible  to  milk  by  machine.  Now  the  average  good  dairy  cow  has  four 
teats  all  placed  with  equal  space  and  about  the  right  length,  as 
long  as  your  longest  finger,  and  not  too  big  around.  They’re  the 
right  size  to  attach  easily  to  the  milking  machines  and  stay  on. 

A  little  teat  allows  the  machine  to  fall  off  or  a  great  big  one 
won’t  fit  in  the  machine’s  teat  cup.  So  that’s  what  we’re  looking 
for  in  the  dairy  end. 

With  our  own  operation  we  also  expect  the  same  type  of  animal 
to  make  a  beef  animal.  And  the  previous  points  I’ve  made  are  valid 
for  beef  requirements.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  way  a  beefier 
animal  grows  when  it  is  young.  But  any  Milking  Shorthorn  calf  left 
on  the  cow  will  develop  the  early  fat  cells  that  will  enable  it  to 
continue  to  gain  weight  faster  for  meat  purposes.  Some  of  our  calves 
have  weighed  over  700  pounds  in  six  months  while  some  calves  from 
beef  breeds  only  weigh  400  pounds  at  six  months.  This  will  no  longer 
be  true  as  more  beef  producers  now  breed  more  to  our  larger  scale 
and  type. 

Since  we  have  always  looked  for  a  cow  that  will  fleshen  quickly 
and  cheaply,  we’ve  had  over  the  years  a  tremendous  demand  from  the 
beef  people  for  crossing  with  our  bulls.  Now  with  the  beef  Shorthorn 
breeders  wanting  more  size  in  their  cattle  we’re  even  selling  a  lot 
of  cows  to  purebred  beef  Shorthorn  breeders. 

Stuart:  I’m  glad  you  bring ’out  the  relationship  between  conformation  and  its 

importance  to  production,  because  a  lot  of  people  think  that  with 
purebred  breeders  showing  is  more  of  a  hobby  than  a  practical  business. 
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It’s  true  that  if  you  don’t  have  the  conformation  to  go  along  with 
the  ability  to  produce  you  won’t  get  the  desired  longevity.  Isn’t 
that  the  way  you  feel? 

Oh,  absolutely!  That’s  been  one  of  our  aims  over  all  the  years; 
we  wanted  cows  that  lived  a  long  time  and  produced  a  long  time. 

I  think  where  you  have  a  comparatively  economical  feed  situation 
you’re  probably  ahead  if  you  have  heifers  that  don’t  produce  too 
much  the  first  year  or  so  and  gradually  increase  as  they  get  older 
so  they’ll  stay  in  the  herd  up  to  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 

A  gradual  —  as  opposed  to  forced  —  early  milk  production  of 
young  heifers  builds  a  stronger,  longer  lasting  producing  cow,  a 
natural  characterization  of  this  breed  augmented  by  proper  handling. 
The  average  commercial  dairy  cow  only  lasts  two  or  three  lactation 
periods.  If  you  have  a  cow  that  will  last  ten  or  twelve  lactation 
periods  with  fair  production  I  still  think  you  are  ahead  and  getting 
more  economical  production.  It  saves  the  cost  of  raising  more  young 
heifers  or  allows  you  to  sell  more.  A  typical  commercial  dairy  cow 
sold  for  beef  after  three  or  four  lactations  may  bring  $300  —  her 
young  replacement  may  cost  from  $500  to  $700. 

Did  they  make  any  mistakes  industry-wide  in  the  characteristics  of 
the  cattle?  For  example,  I  understood  that  they  were  trying  to 
shorten  the  animals  and  this  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  Is  that  correct 

Only  in  the  beef  breeds.  The  beef  cattle  breeders  (Shorthorns  includ 
got  it  into  their  heads  (and  I  don’t  know  who  you  could  blame  for  it 
everybody  blames  somebody  else)  that  they’d  get  a  little  squatty 
animal  with  a  lot  of  fat  and  that  was  the  type  you  had  to  have  to  win 
in  the  shows  or  sell.  It  started  in  the  late  ’20s  and  ran  up  prac¬ 
tically  through  the  ’60s.  I  always  did  think  they  were  wrong.  The 

first  time  I  saw  a  carcass  contest  was  in  Chicago  in  1922  and  the 
carcass  they  put  up  had  fat  about  three  inches  thick.  Well,  it  turne 
my  stomach  —  I  don’t  like  grease.  For  years  I’ve  gone  to  the  store 

and  picked  out  lean  bacon  and  beef  without  so  much  fat.  So  we  held 

to  this  moderate  type  of  Milking  Shorthorns  because  Shorthorns  were 
beef  cattle  as  well  as  dairy  cattle.  In  fact,  most  of  the  milk,  when 

I  started,  had  been  bred  out  of  the  Shorthorn  breed  by  crossing  with 

so-called  Scotch  Shorthorns  that  were  such  little  squatty  things  that 
some  of  them  hardly  had  enough  milk  to  feed  their  calves.  That’s 
where  they  made  the  biggest  mistake.  Then  they  found  out  that  these 
little  short  low-down  cattle  would  fatten  and  put  on  more  actual  fat 
than  the  bigger  one  in  percentage.  So  they  were  going  for  that. 

Some  of  the  high-priced  steaks  they  served  those  days  were  more  fat 
than  meat  and  I  didn’t  like  that.  When  they  began  running  feed  tests 
they  found  that  type  of  animal  would  not  gain  very  much  in  a  day, 
some  of  them  only  a  pound  a  day,  and  on  top  of  that  it  would  take 

ten  pounds  of  mixed  feed  to  put  that  one  pound  on.  The  ones  they 

found  were  gaining  from  two  to  four  pounds  a  day  and  doing  it  with 
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seven  or  eight  pounds  of  feed  were  a  different  type.  They  were 
longer  and  even  our  Milking  Shorthorns  had  gotten  mixed  up  with 
some  of  those  feed  tests,  and  they  were  always  around  the  top.l 
So  that  led  them  to  change  the  type  that  they’re  looking  for  now 
in  a  beef  animal.  That’s  why  our  Milking  Shorthorns  are  becoming 
very  popular  for  beef  animals  now  as  that’s  the  type  we’ve  always 
selected. 

We’ve  also  selected  for  a  smoother  type.  We  found  that  the 
excessive  fat  made  them  rough.  By  picking  animals  that  stayed 
smooth  no  matter  what  you  fed  them  or  how  long,  made  leaner  meat. 

So  you  very  seldom  see  these  big,  coarse,  rough  animals  anymore 
that  we  used  to  see,  because  those  characteristics  have  been  selected 
out  of  most  all  breeds  of  cattle. 

Stuart;  This  is  true.  A  lot  of  the  breeding  is  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
consumers  and  processors  at  the  time.  You  see  cases  where  style 
or  type  fads  get  to  be  popular.  I  think  now  some  of  the  dairymen 
are  taking  another  look  at  the  size  element  in  cattle  breeding. 

Some  breeders  tend  to  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  For  several 
years  dairy  people  attempted  to  breed  the  longest,  tallest  animal 
they  could  —  while  beef  breeders  were  getting  into  dwarfism  — 
and  now  some  are  feeling  that  these  aren’t  as  efficient  as  some  of 
the  more  medium-size  animals;  and  it  isn’t  necessary  to  have  the 
extreme  size. 

John  0:  Yes,  that’s  certainly  true.  We  never  have  gone  into  that  extreme 

big  size.  We  wanted  a  modern  type  that  all  breeds  now  are  following. 
In  the  case  of  the  beef  animals  they  are  quite  a  bit  larger,  taller 
and  longer  than  they  were  in  some  cases  —  going  to  an  extreme  again  - 
they  defeat  their  own  purpose.  In  one  that  is  so  high  off  the  ground, 
depth  of  body  is  lost  which  means  not  as  much  capacity  for  feed  and 
utilization  of  a  lot  of  feed  and  not  as  much  room  there  for  meat  pro¬ 
duction.  In  the  case  of  the  dairy  animal,  she  doesn’t  have  as  much 
capacity  to  make  milk  out  of  the  feed  she  is  handling.  So  fads  some¬ 
times  get  out  of  hand.  One  of  the  simpler  things  is  the  colors.  You 
couldn’t  register  a  lot  of  cattle  because  of  off-color.  There  have 
been  thousands  of  red  Angus  destroyed  for  years  because  they  wanted 
them  black.  And  now  they’ve  got  red  Angus  and  they’ve  found  out  that 
red  Angus  are  just  as  good  as  black  Angus.  In  our  own  breed  we  had 
wanted  no  black  noses  —  well,  there  are  other  animals  that  have 
black  noses  —  and  they  wouldn’t  have  hurt  us  either,  but  that  was  a 
fad.  That’s  the  way  those  things  get  going. 

Stuart:  There’s  no  question  about  it  that  breeding  cattle  becomes  more  than 

an  occupation  or  a  job,  but  it  becomes  your  hobby  and  everything 
else.  It  can  be  a  very  consuming  occupation. 

You  remember,  of  course,  Frank  Dale,  our  old  friend  who  came 
from  England  how  many  years  ago? 

^See  results  of  Missouri  Feed  Efficiency  Test  on  the  following  page. 
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Four  of  the  seven  Milking  Shorthorn  bulls  in  this  University  of  Missouri 
Research  test  were  bred  at  Innisfail.  Innisfail  Lady's  Promise  that  sired 
the  top  bull  in  the  contest  also  sired  heifers  that  produced  over  17,000 
pounds  of  milk  with  first  calf. 
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John  0: 

Around  fifty  years. 

Stuart : 

I  recall  him  saying  one  time,  "Well,  I!m  glad  to  see  you  carrying 
on  the  herd,  because  that’s  the  way  they  used  to  do  it  in  England." 
He  said  that  one  generation  isn’t  enough  to  breed  a  herd  of  cattle, 
so  I  don’t  know  how  many  generations  it  might  take.  There  always 
seems  to  be  room  for  improvement. 

Dickman: 

Your  own  herd  bulls  —  what  percentage  of  them  do  you  keep  for 
breeding? 

Stuart: 

We  probably  don’ t  keep  more  than  one  a  year  on  the  average  to  use 
ourselves,  and  that  would  represent  about  one  of  seventy-five  bull 
calves . 

Dickman: 

The  others  are  sold  to  other  dairies,  are  they? 

Stuart: 

No,  most  of  them  are  sold  to  other  people  who  raise  calves.  We 
don’t  have  the  facilities  to  raise  a  lot  of  bull  calves,  ourselves. 
In  order  to  keep  the  number  of  heifer  calves  that  we  need  to  raise 
for  replacements,  we  have  to  get  rid  of  a  large  portion  of  our  bull 
calves  at  an  early  age.  We  keep  a  certain  number  of  bulls  to  sell 
and  show  or  to  use  ourselves  but  they  usually  represent  a  selected 
few. 

Artificial  insemination  has  affected  the  bull  market  so  that 
these  days  it’s  difficult  to  sell  a  lot  of  bulls  like  we  did  in 
earlier  days  when  every  cattle  breeder,  no  matter  what  the  size, 
needed  at  least  one  bull  or  more.  Now  you  can  see  scattered  through 
out  the  state  a  lot  of  large  dairies  that  have  no  bulls  on  the  place 
maybe  only  a  bull  to  breed  heifers  or  to  get  cows  that  are  difficult 
to  detect  in  heat  or  which  have  difficulty  conceiving. 

John  0: 

The  Harold  Cole  and  Magnar  Ronning  book  tells  about  dairy  breeds  fron 
Europe  like  Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  but  omitted  Durhams  — 
the  Milking  Shorthorns.  The  Durhams  were  already  in  America  and 
were  not  given  credit,  although  they  had  produced  milk  for  the  whole 
country  before  dairy  breeds  were  brought  in  and  continued  to  produce 
a  large  part  of  it  until  the  1900s. 

Dickman: 

Are  the  bulls  that  you  have  for  breeding  purposes  —  do  they  have 
rings  in  their  noses? 

Stuart : 

Yes . 

Dickman: 

Are  they  still  put  in  the  same  way  they  used  to  be? 

Stuart: 

As  far  as  I  know.  We  put  them  in  the  same  way  we  put  them  in  forty 
years  ago.  There’s  only  so  many  ways,  I  guess,  you  can  put  a  ring 
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in  a  bull’s  nose!  We  put  one  in  the  other  day. 

Can  you  describe  it  in  detail? 

The  first  element  to  consider  when  preparing  to  ring  a  bull  is  that 
the  animal  in  question  will  not  be  a  willing  participant  in  the 
operation.  More  than  mild  restraint  is  required  as  even  a  young  bull 
possesses  a  great  deal  of  strength.  If  available,  a  squeeze  chute 
would  be  most  desirable  although  a  good  rope  halter  can  be  used 
effectively  to  tie  the  bull’s  head  in  such  a  position  as  to  make 
him  relatively  immobile. 

After  the  recipient  is  well  secured,  place  your  thumb  and  index 
finger  in  the  bull’s  left  and  right  nostrils  respectively  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  exact  location  of  the  narrow  strip  of  tissue  that  divides 
the  nasal  passages  immediately  within  the  cavity  of  the  bull’s  nose. 
Remove  the  screw  from  the  bull  ring  allowing  the  two  halves  to  separate 
rotating  on  their  hinged  side.  This  exposes  the  sharp  end  of  the  self¬ 
piercing  ring  which  is  used  to  penetrate  the  thin  layer  of  tissue 
mentioned  above.  Grasping  the  opened  ring  firmly,  position  the  pointed 
end  in  such  a  manner  that  with  a  quick  thrust,  the  ring  pierces  the 
dividing  membrane  and  is  rotated  until  the  open  ends  can  be  rejoined. 
Replace  the  screw  that  locks  the  ring  in  place,  taking  care  not  to 
lose  your  grasp  of  the  screw  until  it  is  in  place  as  it  can  be  hard 
to  find  if  it  is  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

After  ringing  is  completed,  apply  a  mild  disinfectant  and  allow 
time  for  the  wound  to  heal  before  attempting  to  utilize  the  ring  in 
controlling  the  bull. 

We  have,  from  time  to  time,  vet  or  pre-vet  students  who  work 
at  the  ranch  and  they  are  very  interested  in  a  lot  of  the  practical 
jobs  that  we  do  around  there.  It’s  hard  for  the  vet  school  to  teach 
them  everything  there  is  to  know,  not  that  we  do,  but  we  usually 
expose  them  to  different  things.  It’s  very  interesting  to  send  them 
back  to  school  to  check  to  see  if  what  the  vet  school  is  recommending 
is  still  the  way  we’re  doing  it.  We  find  that  we’re  usually  seeing 
pretty  much  eye  to  eye.  Sometimes  I  think  that  we’re  a  little  behind 
times  and  then  a  few  times,  I  think  maybe  the  vet  school  has  some 
catching  up  to  do.  It’s  really  been  a  pleasant  experience  with  these 
students,  because  they’re  by  and  large  interested  in  what’s  going  on 
and  if  you’re  interested  you’re  bound  to  do  a  better  job.  I’ve  always 
had  an  interest  in  things  other  than  just  what’s  going  on  at  the  ranch 
and  they  are  usually  good  people  to  sit  down  and  converse  with  and 
especially  when  I  have  children  about  the  same  age. 

Have  you  always  had  student  help  on  the  ranch? 
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Stuart:  We’ve  usually  had  a  group  on  the  ranch  —  a  combination  of  Rowe 

children,  grandchildren,  relatives,  hangers-on  —  an  ever  changing 
membership;  hard  work,  some  wages  and  lots  of  jokes.  Some  of  these 
people’s  stories  are  fascinating  and  some  credit  their  early  exper¬ 
ience  and  good  times  for  their  later  successes.  Reunions  are  fillec 
with  storytelling  and  laughter. 

A1  and  Don  Gomez  were  young  San  Francisco  street  urchins,  as 
near  as  I  can  tell.  (My  dad  thinks  some  of  these  people  might  be 
embarrassed  if  we  tell  their  stories,  but  I  don’t.)  They  had  been 
born  in  Mexico,  a  Scotch  mother  and  a  Spanish  mining  engineer  father 
who  died.  My  dad  thinks  he  met  them  in  1917-18  and  got  to  know 
them  better  in  1921  at  the  livestock  expositions  held  between  7th 
and  8th  streets  on  Market  street  in  San  Francisco  —  an  area  not 
yet  built  up  after  the  earthquake.  A1  and  Don,  twins,  loved  the 
cattle  and  used  to  help  a  bit  and  asked  my  dad  to  take  them  back  to 
the  ranch  with  him.  He  said  he  would  —  after  they  graduated  from 
high  school.  He  probably  thought  that  was  a  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
little  pests.  But,  a  couple  of  years  later,  they  appeared  at  the 
ranch,  as  high  school  graduates,  and  my  father  found  work  for  them 
at  the  neighbors  and  with  him.  They  worked  their  way  through  UCD 
and  were  both  champion  boxers  in  the  heyday  of  Aggie  boxing.  A1 
was  a  Golden  Gloves  boxer  who  fought  over  100  professional  matches, 
even  in  Madison  Square  Garden  before  he  quit  in  disillusionment 
over  the  crookedness  of  it.  He  did  not  want  to  throw  matches  or 
play  dead.  He  became  a  well-known  breeder  of  Thoroughbred  horses — 
some  of  whom  ran  at  Santa  Anita  —  and  a  horse  show  judge.  He  has 
written  a  couple  of  books  on  horses  and  is  learning  to  draw  and 
paint  at  age  seventy  so  he  can  illustrate  the  next  one.  Don  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of  Kansas  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
is  retired  in  Fall  River  Mills. 

Deming  Harley,  who  was  a  part  of  the  scene  here  before  my  mothe 
was,  was  a  member  of  two  prominent  San  Francisco  families.  His  fath 
met  my  dad  at  a  livestock  show  and  convinced  him  that  Deming  should 
spend  some  time  on  a  ranch.  He  arrived  complaining  that  he  had  been 
absolutely  ruined  by  French  governesses,  French  lessons  and  dancing 
lessons.  He  worked  with  the  cattle  and  rode  horses  and  was  a  friend 
of  the  family’s  until  his  death  several  years  ago.  Almost  every 
year  after  he  retired,  Harley  found  my  parents  in  the  Cow  Palace  and 
visited  for  hours.  His  niece,  Deborah  Baker,  of  Woodland,  remembers 
being  told  that  he  did  not  quite  measure  up  to  the  family  standards 
and  was  a  bit  "slow”  but  he  was  an  important  part  of  the  ranch  for 
many  years  and  especially  enjoyed  riding. 

Bill  Adams  began  coming  to  the  ranch  in  the  summertime  from 
Oakland  when  he  was  eleven  years  old.  His  parents  were  divorced 
and  his  Australian-born  father,  remembering  his  boyhood  in  the 
country,  wanted  the  same  for  his  son  and  arranged  through  his  friend 
former  Davis  Enterprise  editor  Chelso  Maghetti,  for  him  to  meet  my 
parents.  He  graduated  from  UCD  and  made  the  army  his  career.  When 
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Professor  Roy  Bainer  traveled  to  Japan  after  the  war  to  aid  in  the 
post-war  government  and  reconstruction,  he  met  his  former  student,  Bill 
Adams,  who  was  also  assisting  in  the  rebuilding.  Even  at  such  a 
young  age,  Adams  fit  into  the  ranch  crew  and  was  very  responsible  — 
he  provided  entertainment  by  riding  small  bulls.  He  retired  as  a 
captain  and  is  now  living  in  Whispering  Pines,  Lake  County. 

Glenn  McCune  raised  Milking  Shorthorn  cattle  and  was  a  friend 
of  the  family’s.  World  War  II  disrupted  his  cattle  business  and  he 
was  left  for  dead  on  a  German  battle  field;  he  arrived  home  coming 
apart  at  the  seams.  He  came  to  the  ranch  and  cattle  were  his  therapy 
and  my  parents,  his  friends.  (My  mother  studied  psychology  as  well 
as  international  relations  as  a  student  in  Woodbrook,  England,  before 
her  marriage,  and  I  think  she  practiced  her  psychology  and  helped  a 
lot  of  us  as  we  all  sat  around  the  big  table  where  we  all  ate  — 
family,  friends  and  hired  hands.)  McCune  is  a  forester  now  in  Willows 
and  is  a  well-known  wood  carver  who  has  several  things  in  the  Sunset 
Woodcarving  book.  He  still  feels  close  to  livestock  and  carves  many 
of  the  important  livestock  trophies  awarded  in  the  state. 

Don  Evans,  a  prominent  San  Luis  Obispo  cattleman,  worked  his 
way  through  UCD  while  living  on  the  ranch.  At  one  time,  he  worked 
on  the  Hearst  ranch  in  that  area  and  my  parents  still  enjoy  visits 
with  him. 

Ted  Hoffman  lost  his  father,  Professor  A.  H.  Hoffman  of  the  UCD 
agricultural  engineering  department,  when  he  was  quite  young.  He 
was  bright  and  fascinated  by  electronics,  machinery  and  radios,  and 
there  was  little  for  him  to  do  about  it;  he  was  restless  and  mis- 
chievious  and  his  father’s  hunting  companion,  Reverend  Fiske  of  the 
Davis  Community  Church  (my  grandfather,  John  D.  Rowe,  was  a  third 
of  that  hunting  group)  asked  my  dad  to  take  him  to  the  ranch.  MHe 
doesn’t  even  have  a  woodbox  to  fill,”  pleaded  Fiske.  When  his  mother 
brought  him  out  she  told  my  mother  that  she  would  have  to  remind  him 
to  wash  his  face  and  hands  but  my  mother  said  she  probably  wouldn’t 
because  he  would  do  what  the  others  did.  My  parents  remember  that  he 
was  a  good  hand  from  the  start,  was  absolutely  dependable  and  never 
needed  anything  explained  twice.  He  learned  to  fly  while  he  was  on 
the  ranch  and  attended  UCD  —  he  used  to  land  in  the  nearby  fields. 

When  the  war  began  he  joined  the  air  force  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  ferry  B-17s  to  England.  He  is  a  retired  colonel  and  lives  in 
Sacramento.  Once  while  flying  a  B-17  from  Southern  California  to 
Washington  State  he  flew  so  low  over  the  ranch  —  he  had  warned  us  — 
it  was  the  biggest  plane  we’d  ever  seen;  it  filled  the  sky. 

Another  colorful  personality  around  our  table  was  the  writer 
C.  S.  Forrester’s  first  wife,  Mrs.  Lynch  —  she  was  a  milk  tester 
for  us.  Her  learned  conversation  in  her  clipped  British  accent 
added  much.  She  is  still  active  as  a  field  hockey  coach  and  referee 
for  women’s  field  hockey  events  in  this  area. 
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XXI .  FFEDING  CATTLE 


What  do  you  feed  your  Shorthorns? 

Our  main  feed  around  here  is  alfalfa.  For  years  we  mixed  our  own 
concentrate  feed  —  because  we  are  in  the  center  of  a  lot  of  feeds 
we  could  use.  Lots  of  barley  is  raised  here,  and  we  could  get  some 
oats  and  wheat  depending  on  the  prices.  Then  from  the  mills  after 
1936  there  was  beet  pulp  produced  in  Woodland.  Rice  bran  came  in 
about  the  time  I  started  (and  that  was  really  good  feed),  and,  of 
course,  there  were  flour  mills  around  here.  It  wasn’t  long  until 
the  cotton  industry  boomed  and  we  could  get  lots  of  cheap  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  for  instance,  and  I  always  liked  some  linseed  meal,  but 
now  that’s  almost  too  high.  Even  cottonseed  is  high.  At  one  time 
I  could  get  any  amount  of  cottonseed  we  wanted. 

You  could  even  have  taken  twenty  trucks  without  warning  into 
those  cotton  mills  in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  they’d  be  tickled  to 
death  to  load  you  up.  Finally,  it  got  so  the  demand  was  greater 
than  production  so  that  it  got  to  be  impossible  to  even  get  a  small 
five-ton  truck  load.  Then  we  had  to  give  up  mixing  our  own  feed  and 
we  buy  our  grain  already  mixed  when  delivered.  The  big  feed  compani 
contract  for  all  these  mill  products  (beet  pulp,  rice  bran  and  cotto 
seed  —  the  three  main  ingredients).  There’s  a  lot  of  other  things, 
too;  I’ve  fed  raisins,  prunes,  orange  meal,  potatoes,  peanut  meal, 
kapok  and  I  don’t  know  how  many  other  things  along  the  line  that  wou 
be  available.  Government  surplus  products  such  as  raisins  and  prune 
had  fish  oil  on  them  and  potatoes  were  dyed  to  prevent  human  consump 
tion. 

Has  feed  mix  changed  over  the  years? 

Yes,  and  in  some  ways  it’s  not  as  good  because  of  the  cost  squeeze. 
Instead  of  making  the  dairy  mix,  which  contains  nothing  but  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  barley,  corn  and  other  things  that  you  immediately  think 
of  as  dairy  feed,  they’ve  had  to  add  by-products,  up  to  three  percen 

of  artificial  protein  and  other  sources  to  make  a  feed  that  dairymen 
can  afford  to  feed.  So  this  has  been  one  of  the  changes  as  far  as 
concentrate  feeding  is  concerned.  The  way  the  hay  is  handled  in  mos 
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cases  (as  with  the  baled  hay  or  pellets)  the  quality  is  better  than 
when  they  used  to  handle  it  as  loose  hay,  because  it  can  be  baled 
in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on  it  and  the  leaves  stay  on  the 
stems.  Also,  some  of  the  equipment  they  have  enables  them  to  cover 
a  lot  more  territory  faster  so  that  the  hay  can  be  cut  and  cured  at 
the  proper  stage.  With  the  testing  for  protein,  hay  growers  are  a 
little  more  conscious  of  the  fact  that  hay  needs  to  be  handled  at 
a  certain  stage  of  growth  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  protein  out 
of  it. 


The  methods  of  feeding  probably  have  changed  more  than  anything 
else  —  everything  like  your  grain  is  handled  in  bulk.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  buying  sack  grain  here  and  there,  hauling  it  home,  dumping  it 
out,  mixing  and  shoveling  it  to  the  cows  etc.,  where  now  a  truck 
comes  in  and  augers  grain  into  a  bulk  set-up  and  then  it  is  augered 
into  an  automatic  feeder  for  the  cows  so  there  is  much  less  handling. 
With  the  hay,  again,  with  the  baling  and  the  automatic  pick-up  and 
elevators  you  have  a  lot  less  handling. 


You  use  grain  feed  instead  of  grass  feed? 

Oh,  no.  You  have  to  have  both.  But  I  mentioned  that  phase  of  it. 
Today  we  donft  make  much  hay  of  our  own.  We  put  our  land  in  irri¬ 
gated  pasture.  A  lot  of  people  don’t  understand  irrigated  pasture. 

Now  we  figure  any  way  you  want  to  work  at  it,  we  get  the  equivalent 
of  six  or  seven  tons  per  acre  of  alfalfa  a  year.  If  alfalfa  is  worth, 
say,  $80  a  ton,  you  get  $400  to  $500  of  feed  and  it  doesn’t  cost  us 
$100  to  produce  it.  You  have  to  buy  some  hay  to  supplement  it.  And 
occasionally  we  grow  a  little  oats  or  some  alfalfa,  but  mostly  our 
land  is  all  in  irrigated  pasture. 


Cows  don’t  go  out  to  pasture,  like  in  the  old  days? 


Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  cases  they  don’t,  but  in  our  operation  we 
still  pasture  the  cows.  There  are  a  number  of  benefits  that  you  get 
from  pasturing  that  may  not  be  readily  apparent.  For  example,  your 
herd  health  is  greatly  improved  when  you  get  them  off  the  concrete 
and  get  that  additional  exercise  and  walking  on  dirt.  Then  also, 
if  they  spend  half  their  time  or  more  on  the  pasture  that  reduces 
the  amount  of  manure  that  you  have  to  haul  in  half.  Of  course,  with 
the  increasing  cost  of  hay-making  and  silage  equipment,  if  you  can 
get  the  cow  to  walk  to  her  own  feed  this  is  quite  a  savings  in  man¬ 
power  and  equipment  costs.  Of  course,  you’d  have  to  weigh  this 
against  the  efficiency  of  production  of  your  acres  in  order  to  come 
out  with  an  idea  of  what  is  your  best  routine.  Most  of  the  herds  do 
corral  feeding  because  they  may  not  have  the  acreage  to  pasture. 

And  also  they  deal  in  such  large  numbers  of  cows  —  the  herd  size 
makes  pasturing  a  very  impractical  solution  to  their  feeding. 
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John  0: 

A  short  resume  of  the  costs  that  Stuart  has  already  mentioned.  We 
can  prove  —  and  we’ve  done  it  through  the  extension  service  and  our 
own  figuring  —  that  we  can  get  the  equivalent  of  six  or  seven  tons 
of  hay  to  the  acre  from  pasture.  If  we  were  buying  hay  at  $80  a  ton 
that  would  be  $500  or  $600  an  acre’s  worth.  If  we  were  buying  it  and 
having  it  hauled  there,  that’s  what  we  would  be  out,  but  anyway  you 
figure  it  we  can  get  this  pasture  for  not  over  $100  an  acre  including 
some  interest  on  the  land  investment. 

Dickman: 

Is  your  pasture  alongside,  adjacent  to  the  dairy? 

John  0: 

It’s  pretty  close;  it’s  on  the  same  place. 

Dickman: 

Do  cows  pasture  overnight  or  do  you  bring  them  back  each  night? 

Stuart: 

They  come  in,  of  course,  twice  a  day  to  be  milked.  This  is  one 
of  the  more  recent  changes.  We  used  to  feed  hay  and  keep  them  in 
at  night,  but  we’ve  gone  to  pasturing  both  day  and  night  now  and  we 
find  that  it  works  very  well.  Our  production  is  at  it’s  highest 
level  ever  and  I  think  that  the  labor  saved  from  having  to  haul 
and  feed  this  hay  even  once  a  day  is  considerable. 

John  0: 

On  the  average,  wouldn’t  you  say  they  eat  less  grain  when  they  are 
on  pasture,  than  when  they  are  eating  hay,  too? 

Stuart : 

Yes,  I  think  this  is  true,  because  on  good  pasture  the  cows  satisfy 
their  nutritional  requirements  better  than  on  hay.  Of  course,  there 
is  variation  —  some  hay  is  better  than  others  and  you  can  see  it  in 
the  way  the  cows  milk  and  the  way  they  eat  their  concentrates,  but 
the  pasture  is  more  uniform. 

Dickman: 

Do  you  use  University  Extension  in  other  ways  than  already  discussed? 

Stuart: 

Well,  we  work  with  them  very  closely  in  the  cow  testing  association; 
they  really  kind  of  direct  that  operation.  Our  veterinary  work  is 
done  by  the  vet  school;  they  have  an  ambulatory  service  and  since 
the  school  has  been  in  existence  here  we’ve  used  that  service.  Some 
people  find  that  with  the  change  in  teaching  staff  you  don’t  have 
quite  the  consistency,  perhaps,  of  a  practice,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
they  always  have  students  available  and  they  actually  provide  a  lot 
of  free  labor  in  handling  groups  of  cattle.  Also,  they  lean  over 
backwards  to  make  their  fees  as  low  as  one  could  expect  because  they 
want  your  business.  They  sometimes  follow  up  cases  that  probably  no 
longer  need  their  attention,  but  they  follow  them  up  just  to  expose 
the  students  or  more  students  to  a  particular  case.  So  we  do  work 
with  them  quite  closely  in  that  respect. 
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Dual  type  cows  in  pasture  at  Innisfail. 
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XXII.  CATTLE  DISEASES 


Would  you  talk  a  little  about  diseases,  tests,  etc. 

I  guess  disease  could  have  been  more  detrimental  in  this  herd  than 
it  was  —  we  were  lucky.  One  of  the  stories  I  remember  my  father 
talking  about  was  the  outbreak  of  hoof-and-mouth  diseash  c 

Yes,  when  that  bad  outbreak  happened  in  1924,  it  actually  started 
first  in  Solano  County  down  at  Vallejo,  from  garbage  off  ships  fed 
to  some  hogs  I  guess.  Here  we  were  in  the  same  county  within  forty 
miles  and  the  disease  never  came  a  foot  in  our  direction,  but  went 
the  other  way  clear  in  to  Southern  California.  We  just  sat  here 
we  couldn’t  move  anything  and  we  were  worried  to  death  that  some 
morning  it  would  be  in  our  herd.  Everyone  who  came  to  the  ranch 
had  to  dip  their  shoes  in  our  pans  of  disinfectant  to  prevent  possibl 
spread  of  this  dreaded  disease. 

Then  another  big  scare  was  when  I  went  out  one  morning  and 
found  a  young  cow  dead  and  bloated  up.  I  thought.  Oh  my  gosh, 
there’s  only  two  things  that  could  cause  that  black  leg  and 
anthrax.” 

So,  I  immediately  got  the  veterinarian  out,  Dr.  Almeida  from 
Dixon.  He  examined  her  and  thought  it  probably  had  to  be  anthrax, 
so  we  took  some  blood  being  careful  not  to  get  it  on  anybody  or 
anything.  It  was  on  a  Sunday,  so  all  the  state  laboratories  and 
the  University  were  closed,  so  without  phoning,  I  took  it  to  the 
Woodland  Hospital  and  told  them  the  situation  was  desperate  and  we 
wanted  to  know  if  one  of  their  technicians  could  put  that  under 
a  microscope  and  see  if  they  thought  it  was  anthrax.  They  did  and 
confirmed  our  belief  that  it  was.  Then  we  started  scouring  the 
valley  for  serum  to  vaccinate.  That’s  one  thing  about  anthrax,  as 
long  as  they  are  alive  and  you  can  get  some  serum  for  anthrax,  then 
you’ve  got  a  good  chance  of  saving  them.  We  began  telephoning  but 
all  vets  and  laboratories  as  I  said  were  closed  on  Sunday.  I  remem¬ 
ber  we  found  a  vet  in  Sacramento  that  had  some  serum  so  he  said  he  d 
leave  it  at  a  certain  saloon,  that  he  patronized,  and  I  could  go 
there  and  pick  it  up,  which  I  did.  We  began  to  find  other  cattle  on 
the  place  sick  and  even  staggering,  and  by  the  time  we  gathered  up 
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Stuart: 

John  0: 


Dickman: 
Stuart : 


enough  serum  and  vaccinated  them,  it  was  midnight  or  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  One  of  the  last  ones  we  got  to  was  just  about  ready 
to  keel  over  so  the  first  one  was  the  only  one  we  lost.  That  was 
a  tough  day!  There  hadn’t  been  any  anthrax  around  that  we’d  heard 
of. 


Anthrax  can  stay  in  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  spore  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Yes,  we  vaccinated  then  for  many  years  afterward,  I  think  for  ten 
years,  then  we  took  a  chance  and  quit  vaccinating.  We  haven’t  had 
anymore . 

Of  course,  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis  were  two  of  the  diseases 
that  caused  a  lot  of  problems. 

Oh,  yes,  they  were  running  rampant  over  the  years.  That’s  one 
thing;  California  is  a  leader  in  a  lot  of  things,  but  cleaning  up 
the  diseased  livestock  wasn’t  one  of  the  things  we  led  in  for  a 
long  time!  For  instance,  in  the  old  days  when  lots  of  stallions 
were  shipped  to  this  country  from  Europe  and  from  the  eastern 
United  States,  it  was  a  joke  in  the  livestock  industry  that  they 
shipped  all  the  unsound  horses  to  California  because  for  years  they 
didn’t  have  a  state  organization  to  examine  them.  By  the  time  I 
got  into  this  business,  I  remember,  if  a  stallion  was  shipped  in 
here  they  had  a  veterinarian  examine  it  and  it  had  to  pass  or  they 
couldn’t  sell  it.  It  was  the  same  way  then  when  they  began  clean¬ 
ing  up  tuberculosis  in  the  East.  A  lot  of  these  fellows  knew  they 
were  buying  MTB”  cattle;  they’d  go  and  buy  them  because  they  could 
get  good  animals  cheap.  Some  of  them  founded  a  whole  herd  on 
reactors  (cattle  that  hadn’t  passed  the  TB  test).  Then  when  we  did 
decide  to  clean  it  up  it  was  a  tough  deal  and  they  had  to  do  a  lot 
of  testing  and  re-testing  to  clean  up  the  tuberculosis  and  then 
later,  brucellosis,  because  there  was  a  lot  of  it,  there’s  no 
question  about  it.  Even  a  lot  of  dairymen  argued  against  the 
counties  passing  the  ordinance  to  clean  up  tuberculosis  probably  as 
late  as  the  ’30s.  The  legislature  and  the  supervisors  and  even 
the  counties  were  criticized  for  trying  to  control  TB  and  brucellosis. 
When  the  supervisors  met  there  would  be  a  lot  of  people  there  who 
didn’t  want  it  because  they’d  lose  too  much  even  though  they  were 
being  paid  something  for  their  condemned  cattle.  Finally  the  state, 
then  the  counties,  passed  the  necessary  ordinances  to  control  TB  and 
brucellosis . 

Did  you  test  for  mastitis? 

Well,  there  are  some  tests  now  for  mastitis,  but  you  don’t  as  a  rule 
do  it  in  the  same  manner  that  you  would  test  for  tuberculosis  or 
brucellosis.  Testing  is  done  on  an  entire  herd  basis,  periodically, 
maybe  once  a  year  or  every  other  year.  We  keep  up  with  mastitis  a 
couple  of  different  ways.  One,  of  course,  is  the  California  mastitis 
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Stuart: 

test  and  this  is  done  once  a  month  when  they  take  two  samples  on 
each  cow  on  milk  test  day.  One  sample  is  for  a  test  for  butterfat, 
the  other  for  a  mastitis  test.  This  has  to  be  evaluated  in  regard 
to  previous  tests  because  it  isn’t  that  fine  a  test,  but  it  does 
give  an  indication  of  a  change  in  the  cow.  Other  than  that  we  run 
the  test  ourselves  on  suspicious  animals  where  the  cow  has  a  slightly 
inflamed  quarter  or  her  milk  quality  has  deteriorated  or  something 
like  that  which  gives  you  an  idea  that  she  may  either  have  mastitis 
or  has  the  beginning  symptoms. 

Dickman: 

The  California  test  for  mastitis  was  developed,  I  think,  by  a  local 
man,  Dr.  Oscar  Schalm. 

Stuart : 

That’s  correct.  The  test  is  used  all  over  the  world  now. 

Dickman: 

They  call  it  the  Schalm  test  in  Europe. 

Stuart: 

We  call  if  C.M.T. —  California  Mastitis  Test  here. 

John  0: 

What  are  these  other  diseases  that  we’ve  been  testing  for  quite  a 
bit,  Stuart? 

Stuart : 

We  have  had  a  case  or  two  of  leukemia;  it’s  called  lympho-sarcoma  in 
cattle.  They’ve  run  some  blood  counts  on  the  herd  to  attempt  to 
identify  animals  that  might  be  potential  lympho-sarcoma  cases,  but 
to  this  point  they’ve  been  unable  to  really  draw  a  relationship 
between  them  although  the  animals  that  have  lympho-sarcoma  always 
have  a  pretty  standard  blood  picture.  But  there  have  been  a  number 
of  diseases,  of  course,  that  we  are  concerned  with.  We  have  some 
venereal  diseases  that  cause  abortion  at  various  times  of  pregnancy 
and  usually  the  best  way  to  combat  these  is  to  breed  artificially, 
so  you  don’t  have  this  transmission  of  the  disease.  We  also  vaccinate 
for  this.  Most  of  the  disease  problems  stem  from  inferior  manage¬ 
ment.  Most  of  these  things  can  be  controlled  if  a  person  attempts 
the  best  management  possible  as  far  as  feeding,  sanitation  and 
constant  testing  are  concerned.  There  are  many  checks  and  tests  for 
health  and  product  quality  by  processors,  city,  county,  state  and 
federal  inspectors  and  veterinarians,  besides  our  own.  We  have  tried 
to  be  diligent  in  our  animal  husbandry  and  have  little  disease  problem 
We  have  always  been  able  to  ship  breeding  stock  since  foot-and-mouth 
in  1924  —  when  nobody  could.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we’ve  shipped  to 
about  thirty-seven  states  and  six  other  countries. 

Actually,  it’s  interesting  the  controls  that  we  have  —  just  on 
milk  quality.  They  run  what  they  call  a  ring  test  on  the  bulk  milk 
samples,  periodically.  This  is  a  very  sensitive  test  so  that  if  you 
have  one  cow  in  the  herd  that  has  brucellosis  it  will  show  up.  If 
you  have  a  positive  ring  test  at  any  time,  then  they  will  come  in 
and  bleed  each  animal  individually,  to  find  the  reactor  and  then  she 
will  be  put  out  of  the  herd. 
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Stuart:  They  also  test  the  milk  for  pesticides  and  antibiotics.  The 

antibiotic  situation  is  very  serious  because  you  could  treat  a  cow 
with  antibiotics,  then  milk  her  and  the  milk  could  be  consumed  by 
someone  who  would  have  a  reaction  to  antibiotics.  In  addition  to 
this,  antibiotics  in  the  milk  can  interfere  with  the  natural  cheese 
formation  because  it  will  kill  some  of  the  organisms  necessary  to 
produce  cheese.  We  don’t  want  pesticides  transmitted  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  public,  of  course,  so  our  product  is  pretty  well  regulated. 

Dickman:  Do  pesticides  and  sanitation  take  care  of  such  things  as  the  horn 

fly? 


Stuart:  Not  entirely.  This  is  just  one  of  the  methods  that  you  use.  We’ve 

depended  on  pesticides  largely  over  the  years  to  control  flies, 
but  the  flies  in  time  have  built  up  an  immunity  so  we  keep  switching 
from  one  pesticide  to  another  in  an  attempt  to  get  proper  protection. 
Right  now,  we  have  a  graduate  student  from  the  University  who  is 
running  an  experiment  with  an  African  beetle  which  is  a  natural 
enemy  of  the  face  fly,  for  example.  So,  I  suppose,  in  the  future 
we  will  have  more  and  more  of  this  method  used. 

Dickman:  Biological  control? 


Stuart:  Right. 


Innisfail  Lady  72nd  National  Champion  Milking  Shorthorn  female 
in  1961  and  1962.  Stuart  Rowe  at  halter. 
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XXIII.  THE  BOTTOM  LINE 


Would  you  talk  a  little  about  the  economics  of  dairying.  The  costs, 
margin  of  profit,  etc. 

We’ve  gone  through  many  phases  of  that  during  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years.  The  depression  was  the  worst,  of  course,  when  butter- 
fat  was  down  to  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  pound  and  cream  and  whole 
milk  were  "a  drug"  on  the  market  —  "milk  wars"  caused  milk  to  sell 
for  five  cents  a  quart.  Going  through  various  ways  of  pricing  milk 
which  goes  in  bottles,  in  particular,  has  been  a  problem.  Some 
people  wanted  it  set  according  to  the  price  of  world  market’s  for 
butter  and  cheese;  others  according  to  supply  and  demand,  and  others 
according  to  the  cost  of  production;  still  others  with  any  combin¬ 
ation  of  those  — —  all  the  theories  were  hashed  over  and  over  and 
over. 


Finally,  California  came  up  with  a  reasonably  good  plan  in  the 
’ 30s  when  things  were  so  terribly  bad  that  the  state  milk  board  was 
formed  to  set  prices  all  the  way  from  the  cost  of  production  and 
delivery,  supply  and  demand  and  the  price  going  to  the  distributor 
from  the  plant  and  then  the  retail  price.  They  set  all  prices. 

They  tried  different  interpretations  of  the  regulations;  sometimes 
they  worked  and  sometimes  they  didn’t.  They  have  dropped  the  plan 
of  pricing  the  milk  from  the  plant  to  the  retailer  and  now  they’ve 
tried  to  suspend  the  retail  price.  Now  we’re  in  a  jam  about  that 
because  when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  first  tried  it  on  an 
experimental  basis  in  Sacramento,  some  of  the  stores  that  were  lookir 
for  business  dropped  the  price  quite  a  bit.  Then  they  found  out 
they  couldn’t  raise  the  price  on  some  of  their  other  products  in 
the  store  to  make  up  for  what  they  had  been  making  on  the  milk,  so 
they  cut  their  own  throats. 

Then  they  brought  the  milk  gradually  up  to  within,  I  think, 
two  cents  a  half  gallon  of  what  the  rest  of  the  state  was  selling 
it  for.  The  other  day  when  the  new  price  was  set  by  the  state  to 
give  the  farmer  a  little  more,  about  two  cents  a  half  gallon,  for 
his  milk,  that  caused  the  plant  operators  to  charge  two  cents  more 
to  the  retailer  to  cover  his  costs.  Before  that  went  into  effect 
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because  of  the  producer  raise,  all  the  milk  came  up  two  cents, 
including  Sacramento  milk  which  was  still  two  cents  below  —  the 
stores  raised  theirs  four  cents  to  get  even.  Well,  then  the  con¬ 
sumers  have  really  been  howling  about  that.  How  that  is  going  to 
be  settled,  I  don’t  know.  The  state  was  about  to  take  off  the  plan 
of  setting  retail  prices,  but  I  don’t  know  if  they’ll  have  nerve 
enough  to  do  it  with  all  the  howling  going  on. 

Dickman:  If  money  is  needed,  is  it  borrowed  from  banks,  federal  institutions 

or  what  kind  of  lending  institution? 

John  0:  Well,  it’s  been  every  form  you  can  think  of;  individuals,  farm 

credit,  banks  and  all  that,  but  by  and  large,  there  is  money 
available  up  to  a  point.  You  just  couldn’t  make  it  if  you  couldn’t 
borrow  anymore  and  you’d  have  to  sell  out.  That’s  one  of  the 
reasons  why  there’s  less  than  2500  dairies  in  the  state  now  where 
probably  there  used  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  thousand.  There’s  two 
million  farmers  who  have  quit  milking  cows  in  the  United  States  in 
the  last  twenty  years.  So  there  is  just  a  limit  to  how  much  you 
can  borrow.  In  our  own  case  we’ve  been  able  to  get  what  money  we’ve 
needed  from  Production  Credit.  We’ve  had  some  bank  borrowing,  but 
the  one  that  really  counts  is  the  farm  credit.  You  can  borrow  money 
on  your  land  on  a  long-term  basis  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  —  the 
name  should  be  changed  because  a  lot  of  people  think  it’s  federal 
money  going  in  there,  but  it  isn’t.  It’s  money  they  get  out  of  any 
money  market  they  can.  With  the  Production  Credit,  it’s  a  quicker, 
shorter  term  loan.  The  dairymen  use  it  particularly  when  they  want 
to  buy  hay.  When  you  think  of  a  truckload  of  hay  costing  over 
$2,000  and  you  need  ten  loads  to  have  a  little  ahead  on  the  average 
day,  it  takes  quite  a  little  money. 

Of  course,  the  banks  have  special  people,  as  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  dairying  is  big  money.  They  borrow  money  down  there 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to  buy  their  cows,  buy  the  equipment 
and  buy  their  feed  and  then  pay  it  back.  They  have  dairy  loan  agents 
set  up  for  that  purpose. 

Stuart:  I’ve  always  felt  that  some  people  have  a  misconception  about  the 

money  that  dairymen  have  made  because  so  many  dairymen  have  been 
forced  to  re-locate  because  of  their  initial  proximity  to  a  city . 

Then  the  city  has  grown  and  they’ve  had  to  move  out  and  their  land 
has  become  several  hundred  times  more  valuable  than  when  they  started 
and  so  they  are  given  a  large  sum  of  money  they  did  not  get  from 
dairying.  This  has  enabled  them  to  move  to  a  newer,  larger  location 
and  some  people  who  are  seeing  this,  think:  ’’Well,  look  at  all  the 
money  that  dairyman  has  made”,  when  in  fact  most  of  it  has  come  from 
another  source. 
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Like  you  mentioned,  they  are  forced  out  of  some  sections;  friends 
of  ours  in  Southern  California  who  were  considered  some  of  the 
best  dairymen  and  most  well-to-do  down  there,  were  forced  out  of 
Southern  California.  But  they  thought  they  had  sold  their  property 
for  a  big  price  and  they  came  up  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
spent  a  million  dollars  just  building  a  plant  in  addition  to  the 
purchase  of  the  land  they  bought  (I  think  it  was  a  section  of  land) 
and  then  they  had  to  furnish  the  cows,  of  course.  They  brought  some 
up  and  bought  some  more  —  up  to  2,000  cows,  I  think,  they  had  there 
Then  this  deal  that  they  had  made  down  south  fell  through  and  they 
didn’t  have  enough  money  then  to  help  pay  off  and  the  dairy  couldn’t 
pay  it  and  they  lost  the  whole  works! 

Dickman: 

How  many  head  of  cattle  do  you  have  in  your  herd? 

Stuart : 

Well,  actually  milking  age  cows,  we  have  about  130. 

Dickman : 

How  many  bulls? 

Stuart: 

We  have  three  breeding  bulls  and  then  we  have  some  younger  bulls 
that  we  are  raising.  Of  course,  we  use  some  outside  blood  through 
artificial  insemination. 

Dickman: 

How  many  men  are  required  to  handle  that  size  herd? 

Stuart : 

At  the  present  time  we  have  two  employees  who  work  full  time  plus 
myself  and  then  my  dad  is  still  involved  to  quite  an  extent.  Our 
herd  consists  of  250  to  275  animals,  counting  the  bulls,  young 
heifers,  calves,  so  that  it  takes  quite  a  bit  of  manpower  to  do  all 
the  feeding  and  raise  the  feed,  haul  manure,  irrigate,  and  so  forth. 

Dickman: 

How  does  that  compare  in  size  with  the  average  herd?  Is  it  larger? 

Stuart : 

You’re  speaking  of  the  average  dairy  in  California? 

Dickman: 

I  mean  the  average  Milking  Shorthorn  herd. 

Stuart: 

It’s  one  of  the  largest  Milking  Shorthorn  herds  in  the  country. 

Many  of  the  Shorthorn  herds  are  located  in  the  Midwest  and  their 
herd  sizes  in  all  breeds  are  smaller  than  we  have  in  California. 

They  are  more  inclined  to  have  a  diversified  farming  enterprise 
rather  than  strictly  a  dairy  or  beef.  Many  of  them  have  some  steers 
and  some  hogs  plus  the  dairy. 

John  0: 

Isn’t  the  average  size  herd  in  Wisconsin,  the  biggest  dairy  state 
in  the  Union,  only  between  fifty  and  sixty  cows?  Ours  is  twice 
as  big  as  that. 

Stuart : 

It  probably  is.  I  know  that  a  few  years  back  when  we  were  showing 
at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  in  1962  or  1963,  I  looked  at  an  annual  summary 
of  their  cow  testing  association  and  I  was  dumbfounded  at  the  size 
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of  their  herds  on  test.  At  that  time,  the  average  dairy  herd  was 
less  than  forty.  Of  course,  like  out  here  it’s  changing  all  over. 
They  are  getting  larger  herds  and  less  diversified.  Economics  just 
forces  this.  You  just  can’t  do  all  things  well;  you  have  to  select 
what  you  are  going  to  do  and  concentrate  on  that.  Otherwise,  you’re 
just  not  efficient  enough  to  compete  and  you’ll  be  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  . 

Is  there  any  other  equipment  that  you  are  using  today  that  wasn’t 
available  even  ten  years  ago? 

A  lot  of  the  equipment  used  was  available  ten  years  ago  or  even 
more,  but  it’s  been  modernized  or  new  ideas  have  been  involved. 


Innisfail  Lady  356th,  Champion  at  many  fairs.  All-American  3-yr.-old  and 
twice  Reserve  All-American  Mature  Cow.  A  cow  that  has  the  true  Milking 
Shorthorn  type  of  body  and  udder.  Record  over  17,000  pounds  milk.  Dam 
of  several  herd  bulls  sold  to  other  breeders. 
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Youngest  son  James  with  Innisfail  Chess  167th  (exported  to 
the  Philippines).  Although  now  in  the  trucking  business  in 
Idaho,  he  and  his  teacher  wife  Marian  still  keep  their  milk¬ 
ing  shorthorns.  James  recently  completed  his  term  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Idaho  Milking  Shorthorn  Society. 


Brother  Ray  and  wife,  Verna,  chat  with  John  Sweeney, 
whom  they  had  not  seen  for  over  sixty  years,  at  our  Golden 
Wedding  Anniversary. 


James  and  wife  Marian  Blake  Rowe  conversing  with  brother- 
in-law,  Richard  Rominger,  director  of  California  Food  and 
Agriculture. 
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XXIV.  SHOWING  SHORTHORNS 


Are  there  any  other  questions  you  want  to  ask  your  father? 

What  about  showing  —  we  haven’t  talked  much  of  that. 

Very  little. 

I  don’t  know  what  has  been  covered  before,  but  I  do  know  that  show¬ 
ing  has  always  been  an  interest  of  ours,  all  facets  of  it  actually. 

My  father  has  been  involved  in  the  development  of  some  of  the  fairs 
in  California.  He’s  not  only  shown  cattle  but  judged  at  a  number 
of  shows  also  —  perhaps  longer  than  anyone  in  California.  I  feel 
it  is  a  very  worthwhile  part  of  the  business,  because  it  does  give 
you  a  test  from  time  to  time  to  see  if  your  breeding  program  is 
keeping  up  with  those  of  some  of  the  others.  I  know  that  you  feel 
this  way,  don’t  you? 

Oh,  yes.  Some  fellows  stay  at  home  and  tell  you  how  much  better 
their  cattle  are  than  the  ones  you’re  showing  —  the  public  doesn’t 
take  that  too  willingly.  They  want  the  tops  so  they  come  to  some 
of  us  who  have  been  showing. 

For  many  years  we’d  get  a  boxcar  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer,  fix  it  up  and  keep  it  all  through  the  show  circuit.  In 
those  days  the  railroad  had  some  passenger  business  so  they  had 
one  tariff  and  if  you  were  exhibiting  at  fairs  where  railroads  ran, 
which  they  did  in  almost  all  the  big  cities,  you  got  half  rates  for 
the  freight.  Now  they  haven’t  any  passenger  business  and  they’re 
not  interested  in  that  so  we  have  to  pay  full  freight  rates  if  we 
ship  on  the  train.  That  makes  it  a  little  harder  to  finance  show 
circuits,  as  we  used  to  start  out  in  July  and  keep  the  same  car 
until  mid-December.  There  was  hardly  anyplace  that  would  charge 
for  demurrage,  and  that  was  a  big  help.  There’s  no  question  about 
that.  During  the  depression  some  of  us  helped  our  income  by  going 
to  fairs  and  picking  up  a  little  premium  money.  Now,  you’re  always 
glad  to  get  a  little  premium  money,  but  it  doesn’t  go  very  far  on 
a  short  circuit  these  days  —  due  to  the  inflation  in  feed,  labor 
and  shipping  costs,  while  premiums  have  not  increased  proportionally. 
Actually,  as  premiums  have  doubled  over  the  years,  feed  and  labor 
have  increased  six  times  over. 
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The  show  circuit,  over  the  years,  also  provided  people  with  jobs 
who  might  not  have  had  a  job  otherwise.  More  men  are  required  at 
home  in  preparation  for  the  circuit  plus  the  extra  labor  required 
to  feed,  water,  groom  and  keep  the  animals  in  top  shape  while  on 
exhibition.  Animals  in  stalls  need  more  care. 

Has  there  been  a  tendency  now  to  switch  it  all  to  trucks? 

It’s  practically  all  trucks  now.  There’s  some  trucks  in  the  business 
of  hauling  cattle  back  and  forth.  Last  year  we  sold  fifteen  cows 
to  a  breeder  in  Missouri.  The  same  truck  that  hauled  our  cows  to 
Missouri  brought  some  Angus  from  the  Middle  West  out  to  Colorado 
and  then  came  on  out  here  with  some  Guernseys  where  he  picked  up 
some  Holsteins  in  California  that  were  going  to  a  sale  back  in  the 
Middle  West.  Such  arrangements  will  help  you  even  now  to  make  it 
possible  to  ship  for  less  than  the  railroad  and  less  than  a  truck 
if  you  had  to  have  your  own.  I  guess  most  of  the  bigger  artificial 
insemination  outfits  like,  American  Breeders,  have  a  man  who  also 
hauls  for  other  people,  but  he  has  a  certain  rate  per  mile  per 
animal.  He  works  out  trips  like  I  mentioned.  They  have  contact 
with  sales  organizations,  breed  organizations  and  other  artificial 
insemination  outfits. 

Some  of  these  haulers  develop  a  reputation  for  handling  purebred 
livestock  and  are  in  demand,  and  so  they  can  work  in  several  people 
on  one  trip  sometimes,  so  it  can  mean  a  savings  in  shipping  cattle 
and  you  know  that  they  are  going  to  be  well  cared  for.  Not  just 
anybody  is  capable  of  hauling  livestock.  If  you  don’t  know  what 
you’re  doing,  by  the  time  they  get  there  you  won’t  have  much.  So 
it  is  very  important  that  you  deal  with  someone  who  is  experienced 
with  livestock. 

A  few  big  livestock  breeders  just  going  into  the  business  don’t 
realize  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  it,  set  themselves  up  with  a  big 
truck  of  their  own,  but  they  find  that  expensive.  If  you  spend 
fifty  or  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  truck  and  trailer  and 
if  you’re  just  hauling  your  own  cattle  you  don’t  usually  get  much 
out  of  it. 

I’ve  had  some  very  interesting  experiences  on  the  show  circuit. 
You  not  only  learn  a  lot  from  the  experienced  people  but  you  also 
have  a  lot  of  fun  on  the  way. 

As  a  young  man,  I  slept  on  decks  in  the  cattle  cars,  and  ate 
there,  too.  When  we  left  home,  we  put  a  can  of  pork  and  beans  in  the 
bottom  of  a  milking  pail.  During  the  trip  we  would  milk  a  cow  into 
the  pail  with  the  warm  milk  heating  the  pork  and  beans.  The  calves 
would  get  the  milk  and  I’d  have  the  nicely  warmed  pork  and  beans. 
From  one  to  three  exhibitors  were  usually  in  each  cattle  car;  the 
railroad  permitted  one  to  travel  free  and  the  others  were  supposed 
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to  pay  the  fare.  The  rule  was  rarely  enforced  and  when  it  was 
attempted,  we  all  played  hide  and  seek.  We  were  not  often  caught. 

On  the  train  enroute  to  our  destination,  there  were  frequent 
stops.  In  those  days  train  equipment  was  in  constant  need  or  repaii 
and  long  delays  occurred.  That  gave  all  of  us  time  to  make  up  teams 
for  football  or  baseball  games. 

When  we  arrived  in  Portland,  Oregon,  all  of  us  would  go  to 
whatever  college  football  game  was  being  played  that  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  It  was  the  day  of  the  Cal  Wonder  teams,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  betting.  I  usually  won  enough  to  take  in  the  game  free.  In 
Portland  at  that  time,  other  northwest  universities  played  their 
games  in  the  Multnoma  Stadium.  These  included  the  University  of 
Washington  and  Washington  State,  the  University  of  Oregon  and 
Oregon  State.  So  we  saw  a  lot  of  good  football.  We  also  attended 
night  horse  shows  and  saw  other  kinds  of  entertainment,  too. 

On  arrival  in  Chicago  or  San  Francisco  or  Kansas  City  where  the 
breed  associations  met,  we  were  always  put  up  at  the  best  hotels, 

where  the  meetings  were  held.  This  was  quite  a  treat  for  me  because 

we  ate  there  too,  some  very  fine  meals,  I  remember. 

A  few  train  wrecks  occurred  occasionally.  On  a  trip  to  Portlan 
before  the  train  went  through  Klamath  Falls,  the  train  route  was  ove 
the  Siskiyous  into  Ashland,  Oregon.  Three  locomotives  were  on  the 
front  of  the  train  and  three  in  the  middle  of  the  train.  In  case  of 

trouble  it  was  difficult  to  set  the  brakes  on  all  of  the  steam  loco¬ 

motives  as  the  emergency  required.  On  a  rather  sharp  curve,  three 
cars  were  pushed  off  the  track  and  down  an  embankment.  I  was  in  a 
car  which  was  one  or  two  cars  removed  from  the  last  one  over  the 
rails  but  our  car  felt  some  of  the  force  of  the  wreck  which  jolted 
loose  the  fire  extinguisher.  It  turned  on  by  accident  and  was 
shooting  its  discharge  of  acid  soda  into  the  face  of  a  young  bull 
that  immediately  attacked.  We  had  to  turn  the  extinguisher  off  befo 
we  could  get  the  bull  calmed  down. 

On  another  trip  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago,  ten  or  more  horse 
cars  were  wrecked  and  again  we  cattlemen  were  lucky  enough  to  be  in 
the  cars  that  remained  upright,  on  the  track.  It  was  such  a  mess 
and  the  railroad  was  so  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  liability  that 
every  herdsman  (and  a  lot  of  others  who  pretended  to  be)  were  given 
$50  immediately  for  signing  a  release.  Several  horses  had  to  be 
destroyed  on  the  spot. 

Clear  across  the  country  everywhere  we  have  met  interesting 
businessmen  and  politicians.  I  have  already  mentioned  Governor 
Frank  Lowden;  others  included  the  Pabst  Brothers  that  produce  the 
beer  and  the  Stuart  family  who  built  the  Carnation  Company.  They 
are  really  distant  relatives  of  my  wife,  but  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  my  meeting  them.  I  knew  some  of  them  through  livestock  con¬ 
nections  before  I  even  knew  her. 
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The  opportunity  to  see  the  country  —  ITve  been  across  each 
railroad  that  runs  clear  across  the  country,  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  across  every  main  highway  and  some  that  aren’t  so  main.  I 
never  flew  a  great  deal  but  I’ve  flown  across  country  a  few  times. 
I’ve  seen  many  of  the  interesting  historical  parts  of  the  country 
and  that’s  something  that  you  can’t  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
it  really  makes  you  feel  good  to  think  that  you’ve  met  these  people 
and  seen  these  places. 

Dickman: 

Did  you  mention  that  you  could  tell  by  the  sound  of  the  rails  where 
you  were,  without  even  looking  out  of  the  window? 

John  0: 

In  many  cases.  Yes,  because  most  of  the  western  lines  were  in  better 
condition  than  the  eastern  ones.  Another  thing  about  that  was  before 
the  war,  you  could  have  blindfolded  me  for  a  day  or  two  and  put  me 
in  a  dining  car  and  if  I  ordered  breakfast  I  could  tell  you  which 
side  of  the  Mississippi  River  we  were  on.  On  this  side  they  always 
gave  you  fried  potatoes  and  on  the  east  side  you’d  have  to  order 
them  to  get  them. 

Talking  about  the  railroads,  we  even  maneuvered  to  get  our  local 
agent,  Sam  Brinley,  to  go  to  Chicago  with  us  a  couple  of  times  to 
the  International.  We’d  write  and  telephone  his  bosses  that  he’d 
done  such  a  wonderful  job  of  getting  us  lined  up  and  treated  us  so 
well.  Of  course,  they  could  just  give  him  a  pass,  so  a  couple  of 
times  he  went  with  us. 

Dickman: 

Along  the  way,  you  judged  cattle  and  were  considered  an  experienced 
judge  as  well  as  breeder.  So  the  various  fair  and  exhibition 
managers  frequently  asked  you  to  fill  the  role  of  judge. 

John  0: 

Some  of  the  largest  exhibitions  and  fairs  at  which  I  judged  cattle 
include  the  Eastern  States  Exhibition  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
Pacific  International  at  Portland,  Oregon,  American  Royal  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  Chicago  International,  Denver  International,  Idaho 
State  Fairs,  the  Oregon  State  Fair,  Arizona  State  Fair  and  a  lot 
of  county  fairs  in  California. 

My  son  Stuart  has  been  honored  as  few  judges  have,  by  being 
invited  to  judge  at  both  the  U.S.  National  and  the  Canadian  National 
Milking  Shorthorn  Shows  the  same  year,  as  well  as  at  many  other 
major  shows  including  the  Chicago  International  and  the  All-American 
Dairy  Show  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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Innisfail  Lady  R  12th.  1st  place  summer  yr.  Nat'l  Shorthorn  Show,  Cow  Palace  1977.  Gr. 
Champion  Shorthorn  Female  St.  Fair  1977.  Nominated  All  American. 


Innisfail  Ultimate  Type,  white  polled  shorthorn  bull  above.  1st  place  summer  yr.  bull  St. 
Fair  1977.  2nd  place  summer  yr.  bull  national  show  1977. 
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John  0.  As  this  goes  to  press  early  in  1978  I  would  like  to  bring  up  to 
date  the  results  of  our  past  year  of  operation  regarding  cattle 
and  family. 

The  continued  breeding  of  what  we  have  always  considered  the 
right  type  of  cattle,  proved  its  worth  more  in  1977  than  any  year 
since  the  founding  of  the  herd. 

In  January  1977,  we  exhibited  Innisfail  Wild  Rose,  a  yearling 
heifer,  in  the  beef  shorthorn  show  at  the  National  Livestock  Show 
in  Denver,  Colorado  considered  the  top  beef  show  of  the  nation. 
She  won  first  place. 

This  winning  continued  throughout  the  year.  In  the  beef  divi¬ 
sion  at  the  Junior  Grand  National  where  Stuart’s  daughter  Laura 
exhibited,  she  won  grand  champion  at  a  very  strong  showing  in  which 
nearly  fifty  4H  yearling  heifers  participated. 

Then  in  the  open  shows,  usually  against  the  best  showing, 
our  winning  went  on  at  Chico,  Dixon,  Vallejo,  Pleasanton,  Napa, 
Woodland,  Gridley,  Quincy,  Santa  Rosa,  Sacramento  and  wound  up 
at  the  Grand  National  where  the  National  Shorthorn  show  was  held. 

At  this  show,  thirteen  of  the  121  shown,  carried  part  or  all 
Innisfail  breeding.  They  won  two  firsts,  two  seconds,  three  thirds, 
three  fourths,  one  fifth,  one  sixth,  one  eighth,  one  ninth  and  one 
tenth  place  including  of  course  the  group  placing.  Nothing  like 
this  ever  happened  before. 

One  yearling  heifer  named  Lady  R.  12th  has  been  nominated  for 
All  American. 

In  the  milking  division  of  Milking  Shorthorns,  we  won  handily 
all  year  but  did  not  have  a  great  deal  of  competition,  until  we 
had  four  head  at  the  National  Western  at  Phoenix,  Arizona.  These 
cattle  were  on  the  way  to  an  invitational  sale  in  Ohio.  Here  we 
met  cattle  that  had  just  exhibited  at  the  National  Show  in  Columbus, 
Ohio.  The  first  prize  Junior  yearling  heifer  was  there  and  we  had 
two  heifers  which  both  won  over  her.  The  winner  also  became  the 
Junior  Champion  as  she  was  later  at  the  Ohio  sale  show  and  she  sold 
for  $2,250  to  top  all  heifers.  Later  she  was  named  All  American. 

The  other  older  heifer  won  a  first  and  a  second.  Between  them  they 
won  first  in  best  three  females  and  second  in  get  of  sire. 

Cattle  we  have  sold  have  likewise  done  well  this  past  year. 

A  bull  calf  sold  three  years  ago  to  the  Yorks  of  Maine  went  unde¬ 
feated  including  being  All  American  as  a  senior  yearling.  As  a 
two-year-old  he  repeated.  This  year  at  the  National  show  he  was 
second  as  a  three-year-old  but  was  reserve  grand  champion 
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A  senior  yearling  heifer  that  these  same  people  bought  from 
us  in  April  1977  at  the  National  sale  was  undefeated  in  fifteen 
shows  including  the  National  show  and  she  was  then  made  All  American. 

Three  cows  that  we  sold  this  summer  to  people  in  Oregon  were 
not  defeated  this  year  in  their  three  classes. 


GHOST  TRAINS 


Long  ago  whistles, 

On  long  ago  rails, 

Piercing  the  night 
With  their  long  ago  tales- 
Rollin'  and  rumblin’ 

Through  prairie  and  town. 

Woeful  and  lonely- 
History  Bound. 

Smokin’  and  belchin’  and  quaking  she  came, 

Gliding  through  time,  obliging  her  name, 

Majestic  with  power,  uneasy  to  tame- 

Ridin’  the  rails,  without  fear,  without  shame, 

The  lawman,  the  lady,  the  drunkard,  the  bum, 

The  trader,  the  doctor,  the  thief  and  the  gun- 
All  rungs  on  the  ladder  of  fame  she  has  won, 

Ne'r  lookin’  back,  marchin’  on,  marchin'  on. 

Sparkin’  and  strainin’  the  giant  wheels  slide 
As  they  screech  to  a  stop  at  an  old  station  side. 
Ghost  faces  peering  from  windows  beyond- 
Searching  for  someone  from  days  that  are  gone. 

Echos  of  yesterday  bounding  off  walls, 

That  only  just  heard  urgent  ’’all  aboard”  calls, 

Where  once  the  ladies  by  escorts  were  led, 

Are  now  only  cobwebs  and  silence  instead. 

The  luster  of  wood,  given  in  to  the  years - 
The  depot-  deserted,  as  time  shifts  her  gears. 
Forbidding  and  lonely,  and  haunting  to  some- 
Patiently  waiting  for  trains  that  won’t  come. 

But  time  can’t  remove  the  glory  she  knew, 

Of  an  Empire  she  built,  though  the  battle  is  through, 
For  ghost  trains  are  ridin’  the  rails  of  the  past, 
Leaving  behind  silent  echos  that  last 
Of  long  ago  whistles 
On  long  ago  rails, 

Piercing  the  night 
With  their  long  ago  tales - 
Rollin'  and  rumblin' 

Through  prairie  and  town, 

Woeful  and  lonely- 
History  bound. 


Since  I  have  always  liked  to  ride  on  trains  and  am  one  of  the  few  people 
who  have  traveled  across  the  U.S.  on  every  line.  I  will  submit  this  poemf 
written  by  a  distant  relative  in  Idaho,  for  the  pleasure  of  other  train  buffs. 
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Three  generations  of  Innisfail.  John  0.,  son  John  Stuart  and  grandson 
John  Stuart  Rowe,  Jr. 
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We  celebrate  our  50th  Wedding  Anniversary  with  our  six  children.  L-R, 
Ruth  Anne  Carter,  Margaret  Currey,  James  A.,  Charles  W.,  John  Stuart 
Rowe;  and  Evelyne  Rominger. 


Daughter  Evelyne  and  huband,  Richard  Rominger,  who  has  become  Cali¬ 
fornia  Director  of  Food  &  Agriculture  since  this  book  was  begun,  and  Mrs. 
Don  Vial,  have  a  chat  with  Prince  Charles  as  Rich  tells  the  Prince  about 
California  Agriculture  as  the  Governor  and  the  Don  Vials  look  on. 
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Grandchildren:  Front  row — Michel  Ann  Carter,  John  Spencer  Currey,  Morgan  Rowe  Carter,  Justin 
Graham  Rowe  and  Scott  Montgomery  Currey.  Second  row — Katherine  Alice  Currey,  Sarah  Courtney 
Rowe,  Bruce  James  Rominger  and  John  Stuart  Rowe,  Jr.  Third  row — Laura  Barrett  Rowe,  Ruth 
Rominger  SchmalenbergerA  Erin  Cain  Rowe*  Charles  Dennis  Rowe  and  Richard  Stuart  Rominger. 
C’C SlAfUl  ri/h&rF 


Alan  Blake  Rowe 


Diana  Ruth  Rowe 
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John  0: 


Then  the  big  family  affair  was  Lillian’s  and  my  fiftieth  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary.  Four  hundred  people  attended  including  twenty- 
five  couples  who  had  been  married  fifty  years.  The  party  was  given 
at  our  daughter  Margaret  and  son-in-law  Robert  Currey  Jr.’s  historic 
Victorian  ranch  home  near  Dixon.  We  are  proud  of  the  excellent  farm¬ 
ing  Bob  is  doing  on  the  farm  which  has  been  in  his  family  since  his 
great  grandfather,  the  first  California  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice, 
John  C.  Currey,  established  it  in  1852.  The  spacious  rooms  and  many 
Christmas  trees  added  to  this  happy  memory.  Lillian  has  filled  four 
albums  with  letters,  cards  and  pictures. 

What  a  rich  life  -  full  of  my  favorite  things.  Friends  of  all 
kinds  from  far  and  near,  Mmy"  campus  next  door,  children  and  grand¬ 
children  who  want  to  continue  the  family  cattle  business,  and 
Lillian  who  has  shared  it  all  in  good  times  and  bad. 

What  wonderful  friends  and  what  a  wonderful  life  we  have  shared. 
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